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(TS FEEDBACK TIME <. 


To build better Web sites, companies need to know what 
customers think. Here’s how three are finding cut. Page 48 
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NEWSPAPER 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR IT LEADERS = WWW.COMPUTERWORLD.COM 


JAMS AHEAD FOR 


WIRELESS LANs 


Too much of a goo of a good 
thing to crowd airwaves 


BY BOB BREWIN 
Just as wireless LANs are start- 
ing to hit the mainstream, 
users are facing 
about overloaded bandwidth. 


The spectrum used by the 
LANs’ signals is expected to | 
become crowded so quickly | 


that companies could find 


themselves replacing all of 
their wireless equipment in | 
just two to three years, as wire- | 


less technology is forced to 
move to less-obstructed, high- 
er frequencies. 


“At some point, this 


warnings | 


band | 
will get filled up. It will be per- | 





Wireless LAN, page 16 | 


ONSTAR TAKES VOICE XML FOR DRIVE 


GM unit prepares for 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
AMSTERDAM 


Delivering Web content to a 


Crowded House 


The 2.4-GHz band in which 
wireless LANs operate is like a 
neighborhood that has no 
zoning controls and too many 
people setting up house. 


CURRENT USES OF THE 
2.4-GHZ BAND: 
@ Low-power wireless LANs 


& High-power metropolitan-area 
networks or WANs 


® Low-power wireless Bluetooth- 
enabled devices, including lap- 
tops, printers and cell phones 


= Citywide Internet service provid- 
ers in markets such as Albu- 
querque, N.M., and Buffalo, N.Y. 


@ Microwave ovens 
= Cordless phones 


@ High-power amateur television 
transmitters 


® Klystron-powered outdoor lighting 
systems 


ply press a button, tell the car 


| what they want and wait for 
mobile content delivery | 
| mated voice response. 


mobile device will get a new | 
| to the growing number of U.S. 


spin this fall. 
At last week’s Ninth Annual 
World Wide Web Conference 


here, OnStar Inc. detailed plans | 


to use XML-based voice files to 


deliver weather forecasts, news, | 


sports scores and stock up- 


dates to wireless phones that | 


are being built into 30 models 
of cars made by Detroit-based 
General Motors Corp. 


| 
| 
| 


Drivers will be able to sim- | 


the car to talk back via auto- 


| But what goes on behind | 
| the scenes with OnStar’s re- | 


vamped architecture and XML 
work may be of more interest 


companies trying to repurpose 
their Web content and applica- 


tions for Internet-enabled mo- | 


bile devices. 


An OnStar subscriber’s re- |2 


quest for a weather forecast or 
sports score will be translated 


by voice-recognition software | 


into an XML-tagged data re- 
quest. The request will be 
OnStar, page 16 


WHY STAFFERS STAY 


Trust, training and technology still top the must-have list, but 
too many _—— still aren’t getting the message. Page 56 


COMPUTERWORLD 


| AND BRIAN SULLIVAN 


| launched by the na- 


| hit 


|} ment 


| antitrust investigations. 


TECH ROOM SERVICE 


Hotels are installing new network infrastructures 
to become more business-user-friendly. Page 80 
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FEDS SCRUTINIZE 


AIRLINES’ TICKET SITE 


| Government examining impact on travel 


competition; other industries may be next 


The online ticketing venture 
— dubbed T2 by the travel in- 
dustry — is scheduled to open 


for business this sum- 
ONLINE mer as an indepen- 
lence last week when ALLIANCES 
the Justice Depart- 


dent company funded 
and the Senate Com- 


by Delta Air Lines 
merce Committee both opened 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
An online venture about to be | 


tion’s largest airlines 
political turbu- 


Inc., Continental Air- 
Northwest Airlines 
and 

at 


| lines Inc., 
Inc., United Air Lines Inc. 
| American Airlines, with 


= J 
= 


| <i 


least 23 other smaller, non- 
equity partners. 

But before T2 sells its first 
ticket, the Senate committee 
will hold a hearing June 22 to 
examine the business model 
for the site. 

Sam Whitehorn, senior De- 
mocratic counsel to the Com- 
merce Committee, said the is- 
sue at hand is whether T2 
should be allowed to publish 
fares on its site that are avail- 
able nowhere else 

“Tt smells fishy,” 
Antitrust, page 105 


he said. 
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JEFF USLAN, manager of information protection at Twentieth Century Fox, says it would be cheaper to buy 
| employees stereos than to have them use company bandwidth for Internet radio 
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| and Napster.com. 


FACE THE MUSIC 


THAT EXOTIC MUSIC EMERGING FROM THE OFFICE CUBICLES could be bad news 


| for network managers: Hundreds of thousands of employees are listening to 


Internet radio and downloading MP3 music files while on the job. Mitch Betts 


| reports that the bandwidth-hogging audio traffic is forcing companies to con- 


sider blocking employee visits to Web sites such as Broadcast.com, MP3.com 
Story is on page 20. 








It’s not just about an 


industry-leading IP backbone 







that’s as fast as it is reliable. 


It’s about giving your 


subscribers everything 


except a reason to leave. 


tories start with a network you can count on. With Sprint, you’ 


h fast transmissions, exceptiona 


unbeatable service level agreements even guarantee 100% site availability” 
So, rather than solving problems and scrambling to hold on to your customer 


base, you can spend more time building it. 


a Se tana 
| For more information, call or visit our website 
| 1:877-ISP-5044 sprint.com/isp 


ee 


=} Sprint. 


The point of contact” 





AND NOW, A WORD FROM YOUR CUSTOMER 


E-commerce sites are using third-party survey firms to generate quick customer 
feedback that executives like Staples.com’s Jackie Shoback can use to make 


changes on their sites. Page 48 
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4 FBI CONFIRMS thet a three- 
day crash of its background- 
check database gave criminals 
enough time to buy guns. 


IT EXECS COMPLAIN 
Microsoft is using its new cer- 
tification rules to push use of 
Windows 2000. 


MERGER COLLAPSES 
between Corel and Inprise, 
prompting varied speculation 
about Inprise’s future. 


BROKERAGE LAUNCHES 


new telephone voice-recogni- 
tion system for buying stocks. 


COMMITTEE FAILS to reach 
consensus on controversial 
federal online privacy debate, 
gives FTC a range of options. 


MICROSOFT SAYS it will 
develop a patch that will block 
future viruses from spreading 
through Outlook. 


COMPAQ GAINS CLOUT 

in the enterprise server market 
with its new high-end Wildfire 
series. 


FCC CONSIDERS approving 
use of ultrawideband technol- 
ogy, which can make wireless 
Internet connections as fast as 
their wired cousins. 


"MORE 
Editorial/Letters. .. . 
How to Contact CW 
Shark Tank | 
| 
| 


32, 33, 37 


Stock Ticker 
Company Index 
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planned online meat exchange, 
alleging such marketplaces vio- 
late antitrust laws. 


UTILITIES FLEX their new 
competitive muscles as they 
race to set up online bill 
payment systems. 


BROKERAGES FACE com- 


petition from online start-ups 
that offer free trades. 


BRICK AND MORTAR IS 
poised for a comeback, pre- 
dicts Reginald Foster, Ameri- 
can Management Systems’ 
e-business chief. 
WORKSTYLES 

DELTA OFFERS lots of op- 
portunities for IT workers, says 
a Web-site developer there. 
IT WORKERS SHARE tips 
on what it takes to keep them 
happy and on the job. 


QUICKSTUDY 


64 VALUE CHAINS are expen- 


sive to implement but worth 
the cost, say experts. 


OPINIONS 


32 DON TAPSCOTT says he 


36 


believes that a clone of Nap- 
ster’s music-finding software 
could make the Web a wilder 
place with regard to copy- 
rightable content. 

36 


DAVID MOSCHELLA writes 
that Microsoft isn’t doing any- 
thing right in the aftermath of | 
the government’s recommen- 


Ma aia 
WAV 
At 


Optical networking has 

Te Lee tm elm rem 
eee 

optical switching and. *. 
CRM elim sh (0) i 
multiplexing promise to 
eliminate some of the bottle- 
Lael emia nme el eG 
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42 FARMERS PROTEST 7 


MELISSA, ExploreZip.worm 
and now the “Love Bug” show 
what happens when we fail to 
protect our online identities. 
SECURITY JOURNAL 

PAT PLUGS a back door with 
a four-port Ethernet card and 
wastes a day off debugging his 
attempted fix. 

EXEC TECH 


HOTELS THAT CATER to 


business travelers are installing 


new network infrastructures 
and developing new guest pro- 
grams — such as offering loan- 
er laptops — to make their 
properties more business-user- 
friendly. 

FUTURE WATCH 

ROBOTICS IS ON the brink 
of fulfilling the potential that 
tantalized us for much of the 
20th century, experts say. 
QUICKSTUDY 

DIGITAL VIDEO enhances 
the capabilities of the video 
format in terms of editing, 
richness of content and means 
of dissemination. 


dation of a breakup in the 
antitrust case. 


ANDREW WILSON says a 
bill to raise the H-1B visa cap 
will provide relief to talent- 

starved IT managers. 


WILLIAM M. ULRICH 
doesn’t buy the notion that IT 
is going the way of the dino- 
saur. Rather, he says, it can 
play a key, yet different, role 


| 


. . 


Ne have 
— 
being created. 
It raises on 

flags. 


DOUG PETERSON, FARMER, 
SCHOOLTEACHER AND MINNESOTA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE, ON THE 
THREAT THAT B-TO-B EXCHANGES 

WILL VIOLATE ANTITRUST LAWS AND 
RESTRICT THE RIGHTS OF FARMERS; 
THE FTC IS INVESTIGATING SEVERAL 

EXCHANGES. SEE PAGE 42. 


= 
/ 


in the new, virtual world. 


47 JIMCHAMPY says IT lead- 


ers must dare to dream about 
the potential of wireless tech- 
nology in their organizations. 


FRANK HAYES has an idea 
that can help IT professionals 
learn from the ways of the In- 
ternet: Make them get out 

of their cubicle farms so that 
they can start talking with 
end users. 


woe Sento, 


www.computerworld.com 





More Dangerous 
‘Love Bug’ Strikes 


A new e-mail worm that uses a tech- 
nique similar to that of the “Love 
Bug” was unleashed last week. But 
VBS.NewLove could cause more 
damage: It changes its subject line 
as it automatically mails itself out to 
names in a victim's Microsoft Out- 
look address book, and it overwrites 
files on an infected system - both 
locally and on network drives. Anti- 
virus vendors advised users to stop 
running Visual Basic scripts and the 
Windows scripting host and to check 
attachments before opening them. 
An Outlook patch is in the works 
from Microsoft Corp. (see page 14). 


Online Retailer 
Boo.com Out of Cash 


Just six months after its launch, 
London-based online clothing retail- 
er Boo.com Group Ltd. collapsed 
last week after investors refused 

to put more money into the venture. 
Two partners of KPMG Corporate 
Recovery in the U.K. were appoint- 
ed to liquidate the e-commerce ven- 
ture and said they were optimistic 
that new investors could be found. 


Automakers Stall 
Online Car Brokers 


In a bid to protect their turf, Detroit- 
based General Motors Corp. and 
Dearborn, Mich.-based Ford Motor 
Co. recently admonished automo- 
bile dealers about selling vehicles 
through online car brokers. GM 

and Ford top dealer liaisons sent let- 
ters warning dealers that they could 
lose rebates and other incentives if 
they resell cars to Internet brokers. 


Short Takes 


IBM is recalling about 220,000 

AC adapters used with some of its 
ThinkPad notebook computers and 
other mobile devices because they 
are potential fire hazards, the U.S 
CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY 
COMMISSION said last week. . . . 
The U.S. HOUSE JUDICIARY COM 
MITTEE last week voted 18 to 11 to 
send to the full House a bill that pro- 
poses to remove the cap on the num- 
ber of H-1B visas available to foreign 
workers during the next two years. 


FBI Database Problem 
Halts Gun Checks 


Buyer background checks stop for 66 hours 


BY CHRISTINE MCGEEVER 
HI fail- 
ure this month of 
an FBI database 
used to perform 
background checks 
on buyers long 
enough to allow criminals to 
buy guns, the FBI confirmed 
last week. It was also the latest 
example of technical difficul- 
ties with a database that’s bare- 
ly 18 months old. 

FBI spokesman Steve Fisher 
attributed the initial failure of 
the National Instant Criminal 
Background Check System | 
(NICS), as well as the inability | 


66-HOUR 


gun was 


to automatically activate fail- 
over measures, to software 
problems. 

“We went through standard | 
protocols to try to restore ser- 
vice. Attempts for a quick re- 
covery were unsuccessful, and 
we resorted to restoring the 
entire from a 
backup system,” Fisher said. 

Fisher wouldn’t confirm 
whether the agency had an au- 


database tape 


tomated recovery system, such 
as Oracle Corp.'s Parallel Serv- 


| er, in place. The system is re 


portedly built on an eight-CPL 
Silicon Graphics Inc. server 
running the SGI Irix operating 
system and Release 7.3.3 of the 
Oracle database. 

The database, maintained in 
the agency’s Clarksburg, WVa., 
facility, failed at 1 p.m. Thurs- 
day, May ll, and didn’t return to 
service until 7:30 a.m. Sunday, 
May 14. During that time, no 


| background checks could be 


started, halting gun sales na- 


The GAO Reports: 


The FBI has performed 
4A million NICS background 
checks since November 1998. 


Of those checks, 72% were 
finalized within 30 seconds. 


Of the remaining 28%, 
80% were resolved within 
two hours, and 10% went 
unresolved for 21 days. 


New Companies Sign $1.58 
Outsourcing Deals With IBM 


Spin-offs, merged 
firms seek IT help 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
According to analysts, newly 
formed companies are increas- 
ingly outsourcing their infor- 
mation technology operations | 
— a development that yielded 
two 10-year, $1.5 billion con- | 
tracts for IBM last week. 

Under an agreement with 
Aventis SA, IBM Global Ser- 
vices will manage mainframe 
computers and provide mainte- | 
nance support for desktops and | 
servers, as well as help desk and | 
Internet operations. IBM will 


| 
| 
| also support the Strasbourg, | 


France-based pharmaceutical | 


and life sciences firm’s IT infra- 
structure with telecommunica- 
tions and network services. 
IBM also signed a deal to 
provide Web hosting and infra- 


tionwide. Also, the FBI couldn’t 


finish the checks that were al- | 


ready in progress, freeing mer- 


chants to complete those hand- | 
gun sales at their own discre- | 


tion, according to Fisher. 

The FBI is required to com- 
plete a check within three days; 
if it fails to do so, a merchant is 
free to go ahead with the sale. 

By press time, the FBI hadn’t 


| confirmed the number of pend- 


ing background checks that 
may have resulted in gun sales, 


but sources said it’s probable | 


that some criminals were able 
to buy guns during the outage 


Not a First 


It wouldn’t be the first time | 
the database failed in its role | 


of preventing gun sales to 
unqualified buyers. 
checks not completed within 
the three-day period have re- 
sulted in more than 2,500 gun 


sales to criminals, according | 
to a report published by the | 
General Accounting Office | 


(GAO) last month. That’s be- 
cause the database accesses 
multiple sources of 
mation (see “The NICS at a 
Glance”). 


sourcing is getting outsourcers 
involved in the development of 
companies,” 

While start-ups 


new 


well. have 


typically led the pack in the | 
past, IBM’s recent outsourcing | 


agreements indicate that spin- 


offs and newly merged compa- | 
nies are jumping on the band- 


wagon, he said. 


| Focusing Resources 


structure services to The New | 


Power Co., a nationwide ener- 
gy provider launched last week 
by Houston-based Enron Corp. 
IBM and Dulles, Va.-based 


America Online Inc. joined En- 


ron to finance the company, | 


with the three players anteing 


up a total of $120 million as an | 


initial investment. 

Bruce Caldwell, a senior an- 
alyst at Dataquest in San Jose, 
said the agreements reflect a 
trend among new companies 
to select outsourcing firms to 
supply technology services. 

“The hottest thing in out- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In Aventis’ case, the agree- 
ment will “help IT managers 


concentrate on e-business, be- | 


cause they don’t have to take 
care of IT infrastructure man- 
agement,” said Carsten Tilger, 
an Aventis spokesman. “This 
will help focus our resources 
in a better way.” 


Aventis, which had sales of | 
year, | 
employs 95,000 people in more | 
than 120 countries. The com- | 
pany was formed late last year | 
from the merger of Hoechst | 
| greater flexibility in how it de- 


almost $20 billion last 


AG and Rhone-Poulenc SA. 
Initially, IBM will service 


NICS | 


infor- | 


said Cald- | 
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The NICS 
At a Glance 


What is it? The NICS was 
created by a provision of the 
Brady Law, which makes fed- 
era! background checks a pre- 
requisite for firearm purchases, 
to prevent merchants from sell- 
ing handguns or rifles to people 
with criminal records. 

Who’s in it? The NICS main- 
tains information on approxi- 
mately 1.5 million people. 
Sources include the National 
Criminal Information Center 
database, which contains intor- 
mation on approximately 
600,000 people; the Interstate 
Identification Index, a reposito- 
ry of about 39 million criminal 
records; and data from the De- 
partment of Defense, the State 
Department and other agen- 
cies. - Christine McGeever 


Oracle representatives de- 
clined to comment, noting that 
many elements can cause such 
failures in complex systems. 

Analyst Teri Palanca at Giga 
Information Group Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass., agreed that 
the NICS probably has multiple 
points of potential failure, in- 
cluding the level of staff train- 
ing. A vendor, she said, “can 
offer as much as possible to a 
customer, but you can’t control 
how to take advantage of it.” D 


Aventis operations in the U.S., 
France, Germany, Japan and 
the U.K. Aventis has yet to de- 
termine how many additional 
countries will receive out- 
sourcing services, but Tilger 
said service-level agreements 
will be determined on a coun- 
try-by-country basis. 

Albert Nekimken, a senior 
analyst at Input, an IT research 
firm in Vienna, Va., said the 
merger was likely a key factor 
in Aventis’ decision to out- 
source to IBM. After a merger, 
“it’s a challenge to consolidate 
IT operations. A neutral way to 
solve the problem is to out- 
source,” he said. 

Nekimken added that as in 
the U.S., European companies 
are experiencing an IT labor 
shortage, and labor laws make 
it tough for companies there 
to transfer workers across na- 
tional borders. Hiring an out- 
sourcer would afford Aventis 


ploys labor, Nekimken said. D 
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== 1-800-FLOWERS.COM is one of the world’s lead- 
| ing and fastest growing online retailers. With a- 
complex network of thousands of florists world- 
wide offering. over 7,500 products — reliability; 
: speed, and efficiency are crucial. 
Happy Holidays! |fstimsmr Unicenter TNG® monitors and manages 
mes 1-800-FLOWERS.COM’s worldwide infrastructure 
and support systems, enabling them to fulfill 
online orders 
with subsecond 


—_ ( 
Sale Comicceiices 1-800-flowers{com 
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aoe wm (etects and corrects problems before they impact 
performance. Fe the Sot. iad RFS to PS underlying network infrastructure, Unicenter TNG 
provides the most complete, end-to-end eBusiness management solution available. 
Join 1-800-FLOWERS.COM, and wake up and smell the roses. It’s time to reap the 
rewards of eBusiness with Unicenter TNG. For more information, visit us at 
internetsolutions.cai.com. 
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Users Upset at New Rules 
For Windows Certification 


Claim MCSE program changes being used 


to muscle them into Win 2k migration | 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
AND JULEKHA DASH 
OME CORPORATE in- 
formation technology 
executives are grum- 
bling that Microsoft 
Corp.has revamped 
its certification program 
force companies to migrate to 
Windows 2000. 
Under the new rules, people 
who hold Microsoft Certified 


to | 


| Systems Engineer (MCSE) 
| certification must pass exams 
| on Windows 2000 by Dec. 31, 
2001, or lose their certification. 
What’s more, 
“retiring” all Windows NT 4.0 
exams at the end of this year. 


This means that, seven months | 


from now, it will be impossible 
to obtain MCSE certification 

| without training on Windows 
2000. 


i CCIE ( (Cisco C Certified Internetwork Expert) 


si CNE (Certified NetWare Engineer) 


ay MCSD (Mic rosoft G ertified Solution Developer) 


ocp (Orac le Ce tified Professional) _ 


Microsoft is | 


| Mukherjee, 


| 
| 





That’s too soon, said Deb 
CIO at 


Group Inc. in Los Angeles. He 


said there simply is no time for | 
companies to start rolling out | 
| Windows 2000, gain enough | 
it and then 

have staff pass the new tests | 
| before the end of next year. 


experience with 


And what happens when a 
client insists that an IT staffing 
firm supply an engineer certi- 
fied in NT 4.0? Bill Pfannen- 
stiel, a vice president at Man- 
power Professional, 
Manpower Inc. in Milwaukee, 
said that in such a situation he 
would have to explain that 
there is no way the individual 


can be certified because Mi- 


‘Microsoft, DO 


4.0 to Win 2k than just chop- | 


crosoft has retired the exam. 
“Microsoft should provide 
an easier transition from NT 


ping NT 4.0 training off alto- 
gether,” said David Lichten- 


han, a managing director at | 


Charles Schwab & Co. 


NT 4.0 Training Still Available 


Donna Senko, certification 


and skills and assessment di- | 
rector at Microsoft, points out 


that NT 4.0 courses will still 


be offered by training compa- | 


nies as long as there is de- 
mand — they just won’t lead 
to a Microsoft-backed certifi- 


cate anymore. Senko said Mi- | 


Win 2k Service Pack Beta: No Major Bugs 


Release could open 
gates for adoption 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 


Windows 2000’s slow takeoff | 
| still 


may get a boost from the re- 

lease of its first service pack. 
Service Pack 1 (SP1) is ex- 

pected to be released this sum- 


mer, but a beta version has | 
| said Brad VonRaesfeld, super- 
developers-only | 

Sola Optical USA in Petaluma, 


been 

Corp.’s 
MSDN Web site. SP] fixes 
“some IP stack issues, some se- 
curity issues, some memory 
leaks — nothing earth-shatter- 
ing,” said William Hurley, an 


posted on Microsoft 





| 
| 
| 
| 


analyst at The Yankee Group in 
Boston. “That increases confi- 
dence,” he 


emerged since the operating 
system’s launch in February. 
But some users said they are 
in no hurry to roll out 
Windows 2000. “SP1 is a good 


first step, but it will probably | 


be another year until we move 
our servers or workstations,” 
visor of network services at 
Calif. “I don’t see the justifica- 
tion right now.” 

SP1 is an important psycho- 
logical milestone, said Steve 


said, because it | 
shows that no major bugs have | 





Kleynhans, an analyst at Meta 
Group Inc. in Toronto. “Every- 
body has been saying, ‘Don’t 
install Windows 2000 before 
the service pack,” he said. 
With SPI, Kleynhans said he 


| expects an uptick in Windows 


2000 adoption around August. 

“T think this will open the 
door for a lot of people to im- 
plement Windows 2000,” 
agreed Tony Iams, an analyst at 
D. H. Brown Associates Inc. in 
Port Chester, N-Y.D 


MOREONLINE 


For more resources related to Windows 
2000, visit our Web site. 


www.computerworld.com/more 


Farmers | 
goal that executives like Muk- 


| ful,” 
a unit of 
| stitute Inc. 
| Minn. She 








crosoft is simply trying to in- 
crease the value of MCSEs — a 


herjee say they applaud. 


Senko also denied that Mi- | 


crosoft is trying to force cus- 
tomers to migrate. 


| ANuisance 


If a company is just migrat- 
ing to Win 2k on desktops, re- 
certification is “probably more 
of a nuisance rather than use- 
said Barbara Gomolski, re- 
search director at Gartner In- 
in Eden Prairie, 
said she doesn’t 
think NT 4.0 will be antiquated 
knowledge. “A lot of compa- 


Before Judge 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
Microsoft Corp.’s remedy plan 


| won no respect last week from 


the government, which called 


the self-imposed restrictions | 


“cosmetic” and incapable of 
undoing the harm caused by 
the company’s business prac- 
tices, in the latest brief filed in 


| federal court. But the real bat- 


tle begins this week, when 
both sides appear before U.S. 
District Judge Thomas Pen- 
field Jackson to begin oral ar- 


| guments over remedies. 


Jackson, who has ruled that 
Microsoft violated antitrust 
law, set Wednesday as the first 
hearing date in the remedy 
process. Microsoft wants de- 
lays in order to prepare wit- 
nesses and evidence to reject 
the government’s proposed 
breakup of the company, sepa- 
rating its applications from its 
operating systems business. 

Microsoft says it needs 
months to defend itself; the 


government wants the remedy | 


phase wrapped up in a matter 


of weeks. Jackson may decide | 
| to 


that issue this week. 

For the most part, end users 
don’t support the 
ment’s plan to split Microsoft 
into two companies, according 





govern- | 
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nies that don’t deploy server- 
based features of Windows 
2000 will still be running 
[these platforms] for a while,” 
she said. 

Mike Vaughn, an informa- 
tion systems specialist at 
KASA TV in Albuquerque, 
N.M., said he suspects that the 
early expiration of the NT 4.0 
MCSE program “has a lot to do 
with marketing.” 

“T think [the MCSE pro- 
gram] is a push for companies 
to upgrade, but I and my com- 
pany will go into [Windows 
2000] when we are ready,” said 
Vaughn. 

“As long as Microsoft is mak- 
ing money [selling] a product,” 
it shouldn’t be considered ‘re- 
tired,’ said Doug Chick, an 
MCSE who obtained his certi- 
fication in 1997. He said the 
market — not Microsoft’s mar- 
keting department — should 
dictate when certain technical 
skills are outmoded. D 


to Appear 
his Week 


to a Computerworld poll of in- 
formation technology profes- 
sionals. 

Only 23% of those surveyed 
last week favored the govern- 
ment’s proposal to separate 
Microsoft’s operating system 
business from its applications 
business, while 48% favored 
Microsoft’s counterremedy, 
according to a survey of 104 IT 
managers at companies of 
more than 500 employees. The 
remainder were split among a 
variety of other options. 

Sam Gius, information sys- 
tems director at Foster Electric 
America Inc., a Schaumburg, 
Ill.-based manufacturer of 
speakers for automobiles, is 
among those who support a 
breakup. 

“Just putting restrictions on 
how you do things leaves too 
many holes — who is going to 
police it?” said Gius. 

Microsoft has offered to re- 
lease technical information 
and interfaces to independent 
developers in a timely manner, 
as well as to allow PC makers 
make a_ non-Microsoft 
browser the default browser. It 
would also make older ver- 
sions of Windows available at 
no increase in royalties. D 
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High-Tech Workers 
Richer, More Plentiful 


The U.S. high-tech workforce 
surged to 5 million last year from 
3.8 million in 1998. California, 
Texas, Virginia, Colorado and Geor- 
gia led the nation, according to a 
study by the American Electronics 
Association and Nasdaq Stock Mar- 
ket Inc. The annual average high- 
tech salary was $58,000 in 1998, 
compared with $32,000 in the rest 
of the private sector. 


Digital Signature Plan 


U.S. House and Senate Republicans 
circulated a compromise draft pro- 
posal of digital-signature legislation 
that has a number of legislative 
carve-outs. It would require compa- 
nies to continue providing paper- 
based notices to consumers on such 
things as termination of health care 
and life-insurance benefits, loan de- 
faults and health insurance benefits. 


Microsoft Pins 
NGWS Date 


Microsoft Corp. will outline Next 
Generation Windows Services 
(NGWS), its vision of software as a 
service, at the Forum 2000 event in 
Redmond, Wash., next week. NGWS 
will build on existing Microsoft tech- 
nologies to offer Internet-based ser- 
vices to multiple client platforms. 


New Novell Tool 


At Brainshare Europe 2000 in Nice, 
France, Novell Inc. introduced an 
XML-based technology that will ship 
as a part of its GroupWise collabo- 
ration software later this year. XML 
Integration Services will provide the 
basis for corporate portals. 


Nasdaq Plan Attacked 


The Securities Industry Association 
(SIA) has called “ill-advised” a pro- 
posal that would allow the Nasdaq 
stock market to continue to list its 
securities in fractions while the rest 
of the industry converts to deci- 
mals. The SIA expressed support for 
another plan, which calls for 30 or 
fewer securities to begin trading in 
decimals Sept. 4, with the rest of 
the conversion to happen later. 


| and 
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Wary Inprise Jilts Corel | Gisisatcorer 


Developers happy; Corel seeks financing 


BY KATHLEEN OHLSON 
AND LEE COPELAND 
HE COLLAPSE last 
week of the merg- 
pact 
Corel Corp. and 
Inprise Corp. left 
Corel without a much-needed 
source of funding and Inprise 


er 


between | 


The proposed merger has 


been on shaky ground since it 
was announced Feb. 7. Corel 
had potentially snagged In- 
prise for $2.44 billion in stock, 
but the value dropped 
Corel’s stock plummeted on 
the heels of its $12.4 million 


as 


| first-quarter loss and expecta- | 


with a lot of elated Windows | 


application developers 
programmers. 

Angelo Serra, enterprise ap- 
plication developer at the Ohio 
Department of Transportation 
in Columbus, said the merger 
wasn’t viewed favorably by the 
developer community. 

“Corel is a sinking ship, and 


[developers] wondered why 


and | 


Inprise was tying itself to the | 


wrong company,” given Corel’s 
financial woes and the lack of 
product synergy, said Serra, 
who uses JBuilder and Delphi 
tools from Inprise. 


Ottawa-based Corel’s focus | 


is on the Linux operating sys- 
tem, while Scotts Valley, Calif.- 
based Inprise’s customers are 
Windows shops. 


tions of future losses. 


Inprise asked Fort Lee, NJ.- | 
based financial adviser Broad- | 


view International LLC to re- 
evaluate the merger’s 
ness” last month. Corel warned 
that it would run out of funds 
by July if the deal fell through 


“fair- | 


and left it unable to rely on In- | 


prise’s coffers. 


Analysts said Inprise was | 
left with no choice but to end | 


the merger. 

Most such deals last year 
worked because the compa- 
nies’ products were comple- 
mentary, said Rikki Kirzner, an 
analyst at 
Corp. in Mountain View, Calif. 
For example, Sun Microsys- 


International Data | 


tems Inc. last August bought | 


Forte Software Inc., a maker of 


| 

development tools in Oakland, | 

“¢ . | 
Calif., to expand its develop- 


| ment offerings. “It was like try- | 


ing to put a square peg into a 
round hole for [Corel and In- 
prise],” Kirzner said. 

Now that Inprise is free of 
Corel, some analysts and users | 
say Inprise will accelerate de- | 
velopment of its wares. Serra | 
said Inprise expanded its beta | 
offerings to his department, | 


| but he declined to be specific. 


However, Carl Zetie, an ana- | 
lyst at Giga Information Group | 
Inc. in Santa Clara, Calif., said | 
Inprise is on its last legs. “It 
took a full-court press to publi- | 
cize itself as a Linux vendor, 
and now [Inprise] has a credi- | 
bility problem,” Zetie said. | 


“What will it say now? ‘What? | 


We're kidding around.’” He | 
predicted Inprise will sell itself | 
off in parts. 

But several Inprise users in- | 


| sisted the firm will survive. “J | 


have no intention of switching | 


from the best Java development | 
tool on the market,” said Ben | 
| Matterson, a JBuilder develop- | 
er at OpenAvenue Inc., an open | 
source code online develop- | 


ment firm in Scotts Valley. D 


Chase Sues Mortgage Vendor for $20M-plus 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 


Yet another suit has been filed | 
against online mortgage tech- | 
| nology provider Mynd Corp. 


This time, customer Chase 


Manhattan Mortgage Corp. is | 
| suing the embattled Columbia, | 


S.C., vendor for more than $20 
million, claiming that Mynd’s 
mortgage software was 
didn’t perform 
promised. 

Mynd, formerly known 


as 


as 


| Policy Management Systems 
| Corp. (PMSC), has been sued 
| by both shareholders and com- 
| petitors this year. The share- 
| holders accused the firm of in- 
| flating its numbers, and com- 
| petitors charged it with steal- 


ing trade secrets. 
Officials at New York-based 


| Chase declined to comment on 


the suit. But Mynd Executive 
Vice President Stephen Morri- 
son said the companies are try- 
ing to reach an “amicable reso- 
lution of our differences.” 

For Chase, the problems lie 


late | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with Mynd’s LoanXchange Sys- 
tem, a client/server mortgage 
origination package developed 
by Mynd subsidiary Cybertek. 


According to the Chase law- | 


suit, filed in February in U.S. 
District Court in Texas, the 
software was delivered 


overpromise and 


based Forrester Research Inc. 


But analyst Richard Biedle at | 


Needham, Mass.-based Tower- 


| Group said major lenders like 


late, | 


wasn’t up to specifications and | 


simply didn’t work. 


Chase might be exacerbating 


the mortgage origination pro- | 
cess by trying to electronically | 
“The big lesson here is, don’t | link customers to third parties 


Mynd Mired in a Sea of Suits | 


January: Computer Science Corp. in El Segundo, Calif., 
files suit alleging misappropriation of trade secrets. 


= Shareholders sue, claiming the software developer misled 
investors about the company’s financial prospects. 


February: Chase Manhattan Mortgage Corp. files lawsuit 
alleging that the company’s software was late, didn’t meet 


specifications and didn’t work. 


March: More shareholders sue, upset about a proposal to 
sell Mynd to New York-based investment firm Welsh Carson 
Anderson & Stowe for $14 per share — compared with a 52- 
week high of $40 per share. Last Monday, Electronic Data 
Systems Corp. withdrew a competing offer for $18 to $20 per 
share after taking a closer look at the company. 





When Corel’s proposed merger 
with Inprise collapsed last 
week, the company might 
have lost its lifeline. 

“Corel is clearly in a cash 
crisis,” said Carl Zetie, an ana- 
lyst at Giga Information Group 
in Santa Clara, Calif. 

He cited circumstances 
stemming from a poor financial 
outlook and Linux products 
that are unproven compared 
with those of rival Red Hat Inc. 
in Durham, N.C. 

The decision to terminate 
the merger was “mutual” due to 
“significant changes” over the 
past three months, said Corel 
CEO Michael Cowpland. Corel 
Chief Financial Officer John 
Blaine said the company is 
looking at alternative financing 
offers, but he repeatedly de- 
clined to elaborate. 

David Wright, an analyst at 
BMO Nesbitt Burns Inc. in 
Toronto, said he doubts Corel 
will find more financing but 
added that it will at least save 
money if it sells off unsuccess- 
ful product lines, including its 
Linux products, or if it sells its 
shares in GraphOn Corp. in 
Morgan Hill, Calif. 

- Kathleen Ohison | 


| such as appraisers, title agen- 
| cies and mortgage insurers. 


On a more positive note, 


| Mynd’s operating losses im- 
underper- | 
form,” said Jamie Punishill, an | 
analyst at Cambridge, Mass.- | 


proved from $70 million in the 
fourth quarter last year to $16 
million in the first quarter this 
year, the company announced 
last week. The company attrib- 
uted $5.2 million of its first- 
quarter loss to customer dis- 
pute and litigation costs and 
another $7.6 million to restruc- 
turing costs arising from re- 
ductions in staff. 

Mynd’s financial problems 
follow other legal challenges. 

On Jan. 13, Computer Sci- 
ences Corp. filed suit against 
PMSC, Mynd’s predecessor, al- 
leging it misappropriated trade 
secrets. On Jan. 7, PMSC said it 
wouldn’t meet analysts’ esti- 
mates for the final three 
months of last year. Three 
shareholders’ lawsuits have 
since been filed. 

In an ironic twist, Mynd last 
week announced seminars it 
plans to run with Microsoft 
Corp. focused on Mynd’s Liti- 
gationAdvisor software for 
managing litigation. D 
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\ . ts ba . Inc. in New York, plans to roll | direct CIO Suresh Kumar. 
oice CCcogn! ion ases a fl la Ing out within the next few months The system will let a buyer 
an interactive voice response | call and say, “I want to buy 100 
BY MARIA TROMBLY nition bandwagon. The com- | major software players in voice | system to replace the existing | shares of company stock.” The 
DLJdirect Inc. last week be- | pany signed a deal with Bos- | recognition “press 1 to buy a stock” system | software will repeat the order 
came the latest online broker- | ton-based SpeechWorks Inter- DLJdirect, a subsidiary of | with a self-learning, natural- | and process the transaction. 
age to jump on the voice-recog- | national Inc., one of the two | Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette | language capability, said DLJ- | Customers can already place 
trades, get account data and 
look up market information 
by phone through a series of 
menu prompts. 

“The new system will do 
exactly the same thing, except 
that you won't have to go 
through complex menus using 
the touch-tone telephone,” Ku- 
mar said. “It’ll make it a lot eas- 
ier than what we have today.” 


A Good Match 


Brokerage services are a per- 
fect fit for voice-recognition 
technology, said Stuart Patter- 
son, president and CEO of 
SpeechWorks. People buying 
and selling stock use a vocabu- 
lary too varied for easy access 
through menus and touch pads 
but small enough for software 
to process in real time, he said. 

Other brokerages — includ- 
ing Charles Schwab & Co., 
Fidelity Investments and TD 
Waterhouse Group Inc. — also 
offer voice-recognition fea- 
tures, though their vendor 
is Nuance Communications in 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

At DLJdirect, Kumar said the 
number of calls routed to the 
customer service department 
should drop from a quarter of 
all calls to less than one-tenth 
once the new voice features 
are added. That is desirable to 
brokerages because market 
volatility means that the call 
centers are often either over- 
staffed or understaffed. 

Within the next few years, 
voice recognition is expected 
to spread to all automated 
phone answering systems, said 
Bill Hills, an analyst at Boston- 
based Aberdeen Group Inc. 
The main holdup is price and 
To be successful in the new network economy you've got to take quick aim. Active ease of installation — and the 
major vendors are working on 
: | both of these issues, Hills said. 
you and your B2B trading partners. No matter what systems or applications you're using. More | The installation of a Speech- 





Software can help you reach your target by automating end-to-end business processes between 


than 200 of the world’s leading organizations rely on Active Software’s eBusiness solutions to | Works system can take as little 
as three weeks, said Patterson. 
“If there’s a Web site, the 


\c | i ve speed up their business. They’ve accelerated time to market. Increased revenue. And improved 
c cs ic p i > j us 2 > ? . 
customer service. Isn’t it time your business became part of the network economy? whole process is, generally 


eBusiness Integration | speaking, easier,” he said. “We 

at the Speed of Change rN ; ; | can reuse 80% to 90% of that 
—_ ~ igs FREE! White r: B2B Integration for the New ork Econom Sy 

pili er anne ee infrastructure. But even con- 


necting to the back end, if it’s 
www.activesoftware.com/accelerate or call 888-251-4463 or 408-988-0414 one simple order status check, 


Learn how to expand your B2B opportunities by visiting 


can also be quick.” 

Pricing ranges from $100,000 
to millions of dollars, he added, 
but prepackaged systems run 
as little as $40,000. D 
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FIC Privacy Panel 


Fails to Meet Charter 


Group finds little consensus on online 


data access issues, 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
GOVERNMENT pan- 
el charged with 
sorting out politi- 
cally sensitive on- 
line privacy and 

access issues fell victim to the 

controversy last week when it 
failed to offer policy makers 
any advice 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) formed the Advi- 
sory Committee on Online Ac- 
cess and Security to offer rec 
ommendations on contentious 
such as 


privacy problems, 


how much access consumers 
should be given to information 


that businesses collect about 


offers up only options 


them via the Internet. 

Instead, the 42-member 
committee of business repre- 
sentatives, privacy experts and 
industry groups outlined a se- 
ries of controversial options, 
ranging giving 
sumers total access to the in- 
gathered about 
them to more limited access. 

Businesses on the commit- 


from con- 


formation 


tee argued that giving con- 
sumers total access to online 
data them would in 
crease Web site design, storage 
and legal 
said it would provide uniformi 
ty and predictability. 

“It was going to be difficult 


about 


costs. Proponents 


Access Options 


A Federal Trade Commis- 
sion committee examining 
online access issues couldn’t 
agree on how much access 
companies should give con- 
sumers. Instead, it consid- 
ered options like: 

Total access option 

No personal information would re- 
main off-limits, and the initial access 
would be free. However, businesses 
could charge for repetitive requests 


Access for correction 
option 

Consumers would get access to data 
only for the purpose of correcting it 


eee en ee neers ernment 


to come to any consensus,” 
said committee member Rich- 


ard Bates, vice president of 


House Votes No on ISP Access Charges 


the FCC 
per-minute access charges. 

But Rep. Edward Markey (D- 
Mass.) said, “The prohibition 
contained in the bill actually 


Legislation excludes 
Internet telephony 


BY JAMES COPE 

Leroy Grey, president of Raven- 
Villages Internet, a small Inter- 
net service provider in Rom- 
ney, W. Va., thought testifying 
the Com- 
merce Committee hearing on 
HR 1291 was a good idea. That 
is, he thought so until May 10. 


in front of House 


That’s when the Commerce 
Committee clarified that Inter- 
net telephony (voice calls via 
the Internet) is excluded from 
the legislation designed to 
limit the Federal Communica- 
(FCC) 
powers to impose local access 
charges on Internet providers. 

The full House approved the 
measure Tuesday. Grey said 
he’s unsure how the bill may 


tions Commission's 


ultimately affect his business, 
which provides Internet tele- 
phony and other Web-based 
services. 

Local access charges, which 
some confuse with taxation on 
goods purchased online, are 
per-minute fees paid by long- 
distance providers to the re- 


gional Bell operating compa 
nies in return for connections 
to the regional Bell- 
South Corp. in Atlanta said it’s 
paid an average of 2 cents per 
minute. The fees are placed in 


loops. 


a universal access fund to help 
offset local service costs for 
low-income consumers 

Rep. Fred Upton (R-Mich.) 
introduced HR 129] last year. 
An Upton spokesman said the 
bill wasn’t intended to keep the 
FCC from regulating access 
charges on voice calls via the 
Net. In a prepared statement, 
Upton said it was an effort to 


prevent future regulation by 


| REP. FRED UPTON said he intro- 
| duced HR 1291 to prevent per- 
| minute Internet access charges 


that might result in 


And [it] 
gives the FCC a big legislative 


prohibits very little 


wink at access charges to Inter 
net telephony providers.” 
Moreover, Markey said, it 
only prohibits access charges 
for which 
means the FCC could still levy 
per-minute Internet 
charges as long as the funds de- 
rived aren’t earmarked for the 
universal fund. Markey’s at- 
tempt at an amendment to re- 


universal service, 


access 


| solve his concerns failed when 
| the house approved HR 1291. 


| Committee Confused 


Grey said the Commerce 
Committee members seemed 
confused about the Internet 
telephony issue. “[The Inter- 
net] is all data, including tele- 
phony,” Grey said. He said Rep. 
Christopher Cox (R-Calif.) is 
a committee member who 
seemed to understand this. 
Others on the panel, he said, 
seemed more interested in sort- 
ing out how “the whole long- 
distance market could unravel 


government relations at The 
Walt Disney Co. in Burbank, 
Calif., citing the diversity on 
the panel. But Bates said he be- 
lieves the committee’s report 
will play a useful role in the 
privacy debate. 

“What we were able to do 
was define the issues and dif- 
ferent choices that need to be 
reviewed,” Bates said. 

Rick Lane, director of con- 
gressional and public affairs at 
the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and a committee mem- 
ber, said the advisory commit- 
tee report will help industry 
self-regulation advocates. 

“I think what this report 
shows overall is that the issues 
we are struggling with are 
complex and moving 
very quickly,” Lane said. “And 
from our perspective, we see 


very 


that as a perfect reason why 
there should not be legisla- 
tion.” 

Andrew Shen, a policy ana- 
lyst at the Washington-based 
Electronic Privacy Informa 
tion Center and a committee 
member who favors regula- 


[as a result of IP telephony].” 
According to FCC _ spokes- 
woman Joy Howell, the FCC 
thought HR 1291 was a nonissue. 
“Congress has the prerogative to 
legislate policy, and we respect 


that right,” she said. “But in this | 


case, we think it is superfluous. 
We have no intention of impos- 
ing access charges to the Inter- 
net. The chairman has no inter- 
est in imposing old regulatory 
schemes on new technology.” 
“The word of the day is com- 
plicated,” said John Morabito, 
vice president of federal and 
regulatory affairs at Global 
Crossing Ltd. in 


Hamilton, | 


Bermuda. He said he believes | 


some of the processes at the 
FCC need to be reformed. “You 
wouldn’t subject IP telephony 
to an older regulatory regime,” 
he said. “At the same time, if IP 
telephony is a telecommunica- 
tions service, then it should be 
treated that way.” 

Courtney Quinn, an analyst 


at The Yankee Group in Boston, | 


said, “Why ban something that 
the FCC doesn’t see as a possi- 


bility of regulating? Down the | 
line, I suppose you could see | 
the FCC getting involved. At the | 


moment, though, they’re wary | 


of getting too heavy-handed 
with regulations.” 

HR 1291 now goes to the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. D 
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tion, said the main problem in 
reaching consensus is that for 
some online companies, col- 
lecting information about con- 
sumers is their main business. 

“A lot of Web sites just don’t 
want to provide consumers 
with full access — it’s just a 
product of how information- 
intensive a lot of these Internet 
companies are,” Shen said. 

In a related development, 
the FTC is expected this week 
to release another report that 
may influence the privacy de- 
bate: its annual survey of priva- 
cy practices of commercial 
Web sites. If the FTC isn’t hap- 
py with the findings, it could 
recommend more stringent 
privacy regulations. D 


Study Seen 
As Stalling 
Privacy Laws 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
NASHINGTON 

A plan in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to create a congres- 
sional commission to study 
privacy is seen by its oppo- 
nents — including the Clinton 
administration — as a way to 
put the brakes on any privacy- 
related legislation. 

Congress is considering leg- 
islation by Reps. Asa Hutchin- 
son (R-Ark.) and Jim Moran 
(D-Va.) to create a 17-member 
group that would get $2.5 mil- 
lion and 18 months to take a 
comprehensive look at privacy 
issues. The bill is called the 
Privacy Commission Act. 

But John Spotila, an official 
at the White House Office of 
Management and Budget, tes- 
tifying last week before a 
House subcommittee, said the 
commission is being support- 
ed by those who “would prefer 
to have Congress study this 
issue rather than take action.” 

“The commission might be a 
reason for people not to take 
action on financial privacy leg- 
islation, which we think is 
clearly needed,” Spotila told 
the House Subcommittee on 
Government Management, In- 
formation and Technology. 

Subcommittee Chairman 
Stephen Horn (R-Calif.) said 
the commission might be useful 
in bringing consensus. D 
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Winmae IBM to Provide Formal 
-Mainframe Support for Linux 


CUseeMe Launches 
Voice/Video ASP App 


The first voice and video application 
service provider (ASP) will debut 
today when CUseeMe Networks Inc. 
in Nashua, N.H., launches its V" 
ASP-hosted application. The com- 
pany said it will target organizations 
seeking online voice and video ser- 
vices for online training and profes- 
sional services, as well as business- 
to-consumer operations. 


Network Storage 
Market Growing 


The worldwide network storage 
market, which includes network- 
attached storage and storage-area | 
networks, will reach more than 
$10 billion in end-user sales by 
2004, according to Cahners In-Stat 
Group. The Scottsdale, Ariz.-based 
research firm said the market will 
reach nearly $2 billion this year. 


. 7 
Dynamic Pricing 
PricewaterhouseCoopers in New 
York and Bid.com International Inc. 
in Toronto announced that they will 
collaborate on North American sales 
and implementations of Bid.com’s 
dynamic pricing technology for 
business-to-business and business- 
to-consumer Web sites. 


Analysts: S/390 licensing schemes, novelty 


of operating system may slow adoption | 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 


BM’S MOVE to formally | 
the | 


support Linux on 
S/390 mainframe gives 
users an 
platform 
running applications based on 
the open-source operating sys- 


strength 


| tem, analysts and users said. 


But the traditional capacity- 
based licensing schemes asso- 
with soft- 


ciated mainframe 


| ware, along with Linux’s im- 


maturity in enterprise environ- 
ments, could slow the take-up, 


they added. 


“It is an extremely interest- 
ing move because the S/390 


| offers a range of possibilities | 
| that doesn’t exist on other plat- 


forms,” said Dan Kaberon, par- 
allel sysplex manager at Hewitt 


Associates LLC in Lincoln- 


shire, Ill., one of the nation’s | 


largest outsourcers of corpo- 
rate benefits packages. 

But “it will be more effective 
for users to put [Linux applica- 


| tions] on cheaper RISC-based 


processors than 
frame until IBM can fix its cur- 
rent software pricing scheme,” 


on a 


| said Carl Greiner, an analyst at 


MoveNet Moves 
To Emptoris 


MoveNet.com LLC, an Internet busi- 
ness-to-business marketplace for 
relocation services in New York, 
will implement new configuration 
software from Emptoris Inc. in 
Burlington, Mass. The software will 
let MoveNet’s customers evaluate 
factors beyond unit pricing when 
buying services. Emptoris’ ePass 
software lets buyers and sellers 
customize parameters for online 
sourcing of goods and services. 


Profit and Loss 


San Jose-based Brocade Com- 

munications Systems Inc. turned a 
profit for the second quarter of fis- 
cal 2000, reporting $13.3 million, 
compared with a loss of $800,000 | 
for the same period last year. | 


| for $/390 will be sold by Nurn- | 


Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, 


|} Conn. 


Under capacity-based pric- 
ing schemes, users pay for soft- 
ware according to the size of 
the system it’s running on — 


| generally the larger the system, | 
| the more costly it is to run 


software. 
“We have an offer that en- 


and run Linux applications in 


| adedicated workspace without 


impacting their current S/390 
software charges,” said an IBM 


spokesman. 
IBM last week said it will of- | 


fer a full range of support ser- 


| vices for Linux on the S/390. 


Under the initiative, Linux 


berg, Germany-based SuSE 
Inc. and TurboLinux Inc. in 
San Francisco, both of which 


| are Linux vendors. 


the 


ser- 


IBM Global Services, 
company’s professional 


industrial- | 
for | 


downloaded 
January prompted its decision | 
to provide formal Linux ser- | 


main- | 


| Security/usability 
conflict emerges | 


nounced that it 





vices unit, will work in collab- 
oration with SuSE and Turbo- 


Linux to offer technical sup- | 
| port and middleware integra- 


tion services. 
Last 


formalizes Linux support on | 
| §/390 systems. IBM has been | 
| making free Linux code avail- | 
able on the mainframe plat- | 
form since January, but users | 


who take the free software 


| don’t get service and support. 
IBM 


In its announcement, 
said the fact that more than 
2,100 mainframe users 
the 


code since 


vice and support on the $/390. 


The ability to run Linux jobs | 
on mainframes, in proximity to | 


traditional big-iron workloads 


Outlook Virus 


| BY ANN HARRISON 


Microsoft Corp. last week an- 
will 
patch for its popular Outlook 
e-mail client that’s aimed at 
preventing the software from 
propagating viruses like the “I 
Love You” and “Melissa” bugs. 


| Those viruses were spread re 
ables customers to develop 


cently via e-mail attachments 
or Internet worms that rep- 
licated through the Outlook 


| address book. 


The patch, which is now 


| being analyzed by developers, | 


could have a_ wide-ranging 
impact on third-party software 


| designed to interoperate with | 


Outlook. 

The upcoming patch will 
prevent Outlook 2000 and 
Outlook 98 from receiving cer- 
tain types of program files, 
such as .exe and .bat, that con- 
tain executable code used to 
spread viruses. Updated ver- 


week’s announcement | 


have | 


issue a | 





and databases, should 
system easier to manage and 
increase their scalability and 
performance, said Mike Kahn, 
an analyst at The 
Group Inc. in Wellesley, Mass. 

One example is OS/390’s 


VM/ESA guest support, under | 
“thou- | 


which 
sands of 


users can run 
Linux virtual 
chines on a single piece of 
hardware,” Kaberon said. 

But Linux still isn’t as robust 
as other Unix versions — such 
as IBM’s AIX, Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc.’s Solaris or Hewlett- 
Packard Co.’s HP-UX — which 
will limit user interest in run- 
ning Linux mainframes, 
Greiner said. 

“It may or may not be useful 
in 2000,” agreed Kaberon. “But 
it is going to become more and 


ma- 


on 


more useful over the next sev- | 
eral years. ... We are just going | 


to watch this very carefully.” 
IBM is planning a lineup of 


atch Touches 


sions of Outlook 
block script modules and files 
such as .js, .bas and .vbs (Visual 
Basic Script) attachments. 

The “I Love You” virus pay- 
load vbs attachment. 
Internet links and shortcuts to 
files such as .Ink and .pif files 
will be restricted. “The goal 
is to take the guesswork out 
of determining whether an 
said Lisa 


will also 


was a 


attachment is safe,” 
Gurry, a product manager on 
Microsoft’s Office team. 

Gurry confirmed that the 
virus patch will affect a num- 
ber of business applications, 
including San Mateo, Calif.- 
based Siebel Systems Inc.’s 
customer relationship man- 
agement applications and SAP 
AG’s enterprise resource plan- 
ning software. 


But she said they and other | 


software partners are just now 


| receiving the beta code and 
that it’s too early to know what | 


the impact will be. “We will be 
inviting them to campus to dis- 
cuss the right balance between 
security and functionality and 


make | 
applications for the operating | 


Clipper | 


mainframe software for Linux 
that includes middleware, data- 
bases and management soft- 
ware (see chart). Most of the 
| software will become available 
in the fourth quarter. D 


Linux in the 
Glass House 


The planned lineup of IBM 
software supporting Linux 

includes the following: 

# Connectors for linking Linux applications 

with OS/390 applications and data. The 

connectors will include DB2 Connect, IMS 


# DB2 Universal Database for Linux on 
$/390 

| m IBM Websphere Application Server with 
Java 2 support 


= Astorage manager client for Linux on 
$/390, developed by IBM's Tivoli Systems 
Inc. unit, for automated data backup, 

| archiving and disaster recovery services 


Other Apps 


ensure that our products con- 
tinue to work well with theirs,” 
Gurry said. 

Microsoft has acknowledged 
that the patch will affect cer- 
tain functionalities within Out- 
look and the interaction of 
some third-party software with 
Office. 

Some vendors — including 
Novell Inc., Palm Inc. and 
Paragon Software Ltd. — are 
evaluating the effect on their 
products, according to Micro- 
soft’s beta download site. 


A Departure 


The development of the 
patch is a departure for Micro- 
soft, which has often coun- 
tered criticism of security 
weaknesses in its Office prod- 
ucts by arguing that users want 
a range of automated features, 
even if they’re vulnerable to 
| attack. 

A patch for all Outlook 
users, called the Microsoft 
Outlook 98/2000 E-mail Secu- 
rity Update, will be available 
this week. D 
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OnStar 


matched to a profile the user | 
and rethink content to make it 


stored, and content will be re- 
trieved from an outside Web 
site that the Troy, Mich.-based 
GM subsidiary has partnered 
with. The XML-tagged data is 
then translated to Voice XML. 

“For those who don’t want a 
happy, smiley face at the other 
end of the phone, it really is an 
alternative platform,” said On- 
Star CIO Bruce Radloff, noting 
that the company also hopes 
the automated system will help 
slow the increase in its call 
center advisers. 

Since fall 1996, OnStar advis- 
ers have been offering direc- 
tions, suggesting restaurants, 
finding gas stations and pro 
viding emergency services to 
subscribers who press a button 
that activates a cellular tele- 
phone call to a person. 


Egbert-Jan Sol, vice presi- 
dent of technology at LM Eric- 
sson in Stockholm, agreed. He 
said it will be hard work, and in 
companies will 
have to completely redesign 


some cases 


more suitable for small-screen 
devices. 

Radloff said OnStar opted 
for XML to steer clear of the 
raging battles over competing 
application development mod- 


| els from Microsoft Corp. and 


Sun Microsystems Inc. 

The irony is that the deci- 
sion would later bring an un- 
planned bonus: the ability to 
more easily deliver content to 


| cell phones, handhelds or any 


As early as mid-1997, OnStar | 


recognized that it didn’t want 
to be in the business of ag- 
gregating all the content for 
its subscribers. So as staffers 
with 
outside companies to get the 
information, they explored 
technical changes that would 
help deliver a wider range of 


considered partnering 


content to the call center ad- 
visers. 

“We weren't thinking about 
the car and the mobile devices,” 
Radloff recalled. “It was just an 
attempt to standardize our data 
and standardize with the data 
of the other enterprises we 
wanted to pull data from.” 


That was no small order for | 


a company accustomed to 


owning all of its data. Radloff 


said his biggest challenge was 
convincing upper management 
that an architectural shift was 
necessary and that it was im- 
portant, in some cases, to use 
untested tools and 


new and 


technology. 


A More Flexible System 

OnStar eventually scrapped 
its proprietary client/server 
architecture in favor of a more 
flexible multitier system that 
relies on distributed objects. 
Part and parcel was separating 
the presentation layer from 
any content stored in its data- 
bases. Staffers spent eight 
months coding XML tags into 
the data and testing their work, 
according to Radloff. 

“Tt was painful,” he said. 


device they would like. 


Now that it has pure XML 


content at the back end, 
OnStar won't have make 
wholesale rewrites every time 


to 


it wants to deliver content to a 
new device. Instead, the com- 
pany’s programmers write a 


Continued from page | 


Wireless LAN 


ceived as a garbage band, and 
then we'll move to 5 GHz,” said 


Phil Belanger, vice president of | 


wireless business development 
at Wayport Inc. in 
Texas, which plans to install 
wireless LAN networks in 20 
airports this year. 

Wireless LAN users — who 
enjoy speeds of 11M bit/sec. 





Austin, | 





ONSTAR OFFERS directions to gas stations, 
restaurant suggestions and emergency services 
to drivers who press a button that activates 


a cell phone call 


new XML style sheet to specify | 
how the content should be de- 
livered to the device. 

Many experts and consul- 
last World 


tants at week’s 


and network connectivity 
without cables — share the 2.4- 
GHz frequency band not only 
with other wireless LAN users 
but with other devices. 
These range from microwave 


also 


ovens to cordless phones to 
short-range Bluetooth devices, 
designed to provide wireless 
connections between laptops 
and printers. 

In addition, major network 
equipment vendors have de 
veloped wireless LAN prod- 
ucts for home 


offices, pro- 


Surfing the Friendly Skies 


At least three companies have 
started to deploy wireless LANs to 
provide high-speed (TIM bit/sec.) 
Internet connectivity to business 
travelers who have equipped their 
laptops with $99 wireless LAN 
cards. Before these services were 
available, travelers had just one 
option — 56K bit/sec. dial-up 
connectivity 

Wayport Inc. in Austin, Texas, 
offers wireless LAN access at air- 
ports in Austin and Dallas and 
plans to roll out its service to 20 
airports this year. Global Digital 
Media.com in Boston has instalia- 
tions at the Boston and Philadel- 
phia airports, while MobileStar 
Network Corp. in Richardson, 
Texas, just signed a deal to offer 
service at American Airlines’ Ad- 
miral's Clubs in 49 airports. 

Global Digital Media.com 
provides travelers with a real bar- 





gain - high-speed Internet access 
at no cost. Wayport says it also of 
fers the service at no charge to 
help build the market, while Global 
Digital Media.com plans to sup- 
port its free service with advertis- 
ing. MobileStar’s rates start at 
$29.95 per month or $6.95 per 
day, though the Admiral’s Club 
service will be offered free to club 
members 

All three companies provide 
their service by installing wireless 
LAN access points - antennae 
and receivers connected to the 
Internet - at multiple locations 
throughout an airport. A traveler 
can access the service by turning 
on a computer equipped with a 
wireless LAN access card and an 
antenna. Once the computer is 
booted up, the traveler is con- 
nected. 
- Bob Brewin and Michael Meehan 


Wide Web Conference recom- 
mended separating content 
from the presentation layer to 
prepare for delivering infor- 
mation to a range of devices. 


viding mobility for laptops 
equipped with $99 wireless 
LAN cards. 

These and other develop- 
ments are expected to drive 
41% growth in the wireless 
LAN market over the next two 
years, peaking at 33.9 million 
units in 2002, according to 
Cahners In-Stat Group in New- 
ton, Mass. 


David Ziembicki, chief tech- 


nology officer at Global Digital 
Media.com in Boston, which is 
installing wireless LANs in air- 
ports in Boston and Philadel- 


phia, said his company has | 
“concerns about interference” | 


in the 2.4-GHz band. 

He suggested that corporate 
information technology man- 
agers considering deployment 


of a wireless LAN “conduct a | 


site survey like we do to deter 
mine existing sources of noise 
and frequency 


many of those as possible. 


Brent Miller, a senior engi- | 


neer at IBM’s pervasive com 


puting division in Research | 
Triangle Park, N.C., said any- | 
one planning to use 2.4-GHz | 


wireless products “needs to ac- 


count for interference,” includ- | 


ing static between Bluetooth 
and wireless LANs. But “under 
the worst of circumstances,” 
he said, “performance de- 
grades gracefully.” 

Jan Haagh, wireless product 
manager at Lucent Technolo- 
gies Inc.’s Orinoco division in 
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“The layered approach is 
nice and clean and allows for 
multipurposing,” said Murray 
Maloney, a consultant and 
member of the conference 
committee. “Anybody who 
knows what they’re doing is 
using this model.” 

Contacted in the U.S., Daryl 
Plummer, an analyst at Gart- 
ner Group Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn., said, “If they’ve decid- 
ed they’re going to [deliver 
Web content to devices] as 
their strategy, 85% to 90% have 
committed to doing it the way 
GM is doing it. They’ve made a 
commitment to XML and XSL 
{Extensible Stylesheet Lan- 
guage].” 

But Plummer added that 
most companies aren’t using 
either yet. “Corporations have 
a few people who understand 
and are excited about it, but 
they haven't started to convert 
their content because they’re 
waiting for products.” D 


Utrecht, Netherlands, said 
wireless LAN manufacturers 
need to design systems “that 
can cope with microwave 
ovens. ... They power on and 
off, and we have a way to make 
our packets smaller so they can 
squeeze between the pulses of 
the microwave.” Interference 
from other devices operating 
in the 2.4-GHz band could 
cause a degradation in perfor- 
mance from 15% to 30%, said 
Haagh. 

Mike Francini, director 
the wireless LAN business unit 
at San Jose-based Cisco Sys- 
tems Inc., recommended that 
corporate IT managers hire a 
radio frequency consultant be- 


of 


fore installing a wireless net- 
work; Cisco offers such con- 
sulting services as part of its 
wireless LAN offerings. 





interference” | 
and then work to alleviate as | 


Adopting a “defensive” strat- 
egy before installation should 
help manage problems, Fran- 
cini said. 

Dewayne Hendricks, CEO of 
Dandin Group Ltd. in Fremont, 
Calif., on a Federal 
Communications Commission 
advisory group that’s looking 
into interference on the 2.4- 
GHz band. 
| Hendricks said he believes 
| that crowding will become so 
| severe within a short period of 
| time that 2.4 GHz “will only 
| work outside of urban areas. 
| ... The FCC is getting com- 
| plaints about interference, and 
this is a real issue today.” D 


serves 
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Internet Webcasts Become 


Corporate Bandwidth Hogs 


Some companies may ban employee visits 
to audio and video Web sites 


BY MITCH BETTS 
lr MAY HAVE BEEN A bell- 
wether event for the In- 
ternet broadcasting in- 
dustry: On April 28, 
thousands of fans of 

Philadelphia’s hottest rock disc 
jockey not only heard his radio 
show on the Internet, but they 
also saw Pierre Roberts live in 
action from 1 to 2 p.m. — using 
nothing more than the Win- 
dows Media Player already 
loaded on their PCs. 

The audio/video stunt was 
good news WMMR-FM 
and video technology partner 
V-Span Inc., both of which saw 
their Web traffic jump 100%. 
But it may portend bad news 
for network administrators in 
corporate America. 


for 


Lunchtime Listeners 

Most of the viewers appar- 
ently were at work, using their 
employers’ networks to see the 
webcast during lunch, a V- 
Span spokesman said. 

Network managers com- 
plain that the rapid growth of 
streaming media — and down- 
loads of MP3 music files — is 
robbing corporate networks of 
valuable bandwidth, causing 
some companies to consider 


banning employee access to | 


audio and video Web sites. 

“Without a doubt, it’s a prob- 
lem, and it’s just going to get 
worse,” said Danny Daniels, 
manager of information sys- 
tems at Above Board Electron- 
ics Inc., a distributor of spe- 
cialty fasteners and compo- 
nents in San Jose. 

He said employee use of au- 
dio sites had been doubling 
every two weeks at Above 
Board until the company an- 
nounced a music ban in March. 

“Somebody will download 
an MP3 file, and we'll have this 
huge spike in [network usage] 
and everything will just come 
to a screeching halt. It’s kind of 
tough, because most people 


don’t really understand the ef- |? 


fect” on the company’s net- 
work, Daniels said. 


MP3 files are typically 3MB 
to SMB per song — not a big 
deal for huge companies with 
multiple T3 lines. But for a lo- 
cation served by a T] line or a 
fractional T1, “if five to 10 peo- 
ple are downloading a gigabyte 
of MP3 files over lunch, that’s 
going to be a tremendous load 
on the network,” said John 
Hedtke, a Seattle-based author 
of two books on MP3. 

Besides downloading MP3 


files, employees are listening | 


to baseball games, Internet ra- 
dio stations and music chan- 
nels offering subgenres such as 
“acid jazz,” “British invasion” 
or “classic crooners.” Last 
month, BRS Media Inc. in San 
Francisco counted 3,537 radio 
webcasters. 

In fact, hundreds of thou- 
sands of at-work employees 
are visiting music Web sites 
such as Broadcast.com, MP3.- 


com, Listen.com, Tunes.com 


| and MTV.com, according to 


- UBL.com 


2 Tunes.com 





Media Metrix Inc. in New York 
(see chart). 


Top Music 
Destinations for 
At-Work Browsers 


Number of at-work employ- 
ees who visited the following 
music Web sites in March: 


3.78M 
1.35M 
741,000 
430,000 
335,000 
330,000 
267,000 
251,000 
247,000 
237,000 
212,000 
176,000 


Real.com 
Broadcast.com 
MP3.com 
MTV.com 
Napster.com 
Winamp.com 
Listen.com 


Launch.com 


SonicNet.com 


| weren't 


The Internet radio industry 
— and its advertisers — are 
thrilled to reach at-work listen- 
ers, who typically have Tl ac- 
cess lines and PCs loaded with 
sound cards and speakers. And 
while conventional radio 
sometimes has a weak signal 
inside office buildings, Inter- 
net radio doesn’t have that sig- 
nal strength problem. 

“But it cuts both ways,” said 
Bill Rose, an Internet radio ex- 
pert at The Arbitron Co., a me- 
dia research company in New 


York. “Generally, the office has | 


more broadband capability 
through T1 or T3 lines. But net- 
work managers sometimes do 
restrict access to streamed me- 
dia because it consumes a good 
deal of bandwidth.” 

The industry defends Inter- 
net radio as a service that pro- 
vides productivity-enhancing 
music for office workers 
who still can work on their 
Word documents and Excel 


| spreadsheets while listening. 


Furthermore, “we stream our 
music at 20K bit/sec., 
takes up an extremely small 
piece of the pipe,” said Mike 
Romano, president of 
marketing at WWW.com Inc., 
a music service in Santa Moni- 
ca, Calif. 

A bigger problem 
from Napster.com, a service 
that helps people share their 
often-pirated MP3 music files. 
Each user who downloads the 
software essentially becomes a 
Napster server, capable of 
swapping music with 
Napster users. 

Many universities banned 
student access to Napster.com 


vice 


comes 


| after finding that 20% to 60% 


of their network bandwidth 
was being eaten up by the MP3 
traffic at peak times. Plus, they 
comfortable having 
dozens of unauthorized ser- 
vers full of music files that may 
violate copyright law. 

It isn’t just a university prob- 
lem: The Media Metrix study 
found that 335,000 at-work em- 
ployees visited Napster.com in 
March. 

The next wave of band- 
width-hogging traffic may be 
video webcasts such as last 
week’s Victoria’s Secret fash- 





which F 


other | 


in Cannes, France. 
“Video really eats up band- 
width. It kills it,” noted Samir 
Bhavnani, an analyst at Com- 
puter Economics Inc. in Carls- 
bad, Calif. 

Many companies already 
have employee Internet usage 
policies that typically ban vis- 
its to pornography sites, online 
gambling establishments and 
the like. But they may not have 


ion show 


updated their policies to cover | 


audio or video activity that 
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quite a bit to bog that down.” 

Arbitron reports that 41% of 
at-work Internet users have lis- 
tened to Internet audio at 
some point — but that isn’t all 
bad. Certain employees may 
have good business reasons for 
monitoring audio newscasts or 
participating in Web confer- 
ences, for example. 

Drawing the line is especial- 
ly difficult at an entertainment 
company such as Hollywood’s 
Twentieth Century Fox, a unit 
of Fox Entertainment Group 
Inc. There, employees may 
have a perfectly legitimate rea- 
son for downloading a movie 
trailer from a Web site, said Jeff 
Uslan, the company’s manager 
of information protection. 

Nevertheless, Uslan has in- 


JEFF USLAN, manager of information protection at Twentieth Century 
Fox, says he has little sympathy for Internet radio listeners at work 


isn’t work-related, Bhavnani 
added. 

Companies can use a variety 
of Internet filtering tools to 
monitor or block certain cate- 
gories of Web site activity. For 
example, San Diego-based 
Websense Inc. recently added 
— at the request of customers 
— more than 800 MP3 and au- 
dio sites to its database of “in- 
appropriate” Web destina- 
tions, a spokesman said. 


IT Is Often the Worst Culprit 


Companies looking for In- 
ternet audio enthusiasts can 
look no farther than their own 
information technology de- 
partments. Several managers 
said IT workers are the most 


| active MP3 downloaders so far. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“I’m probably the worst of- 
fender. I have not one but two 
MP3 players,” joked Ron Fried- 
man, director of information 
systems at Meyer Material Co. 
in Des Plaines, III. But he said it 
isn’t a problem because the 
company has a Gigabit Ether- 
net network, “so it would take 





stalled monitoring software 
from Burlington, Mass.-based 
Elron Software Inc. and checks 
monthly reports to identify 
workstations making excessive 
use of music sites. If there isn’t 
a business reason, the offender 
is asked to stop and the soft- 
ware is uninstalled. 

Now that 18% of the compa- 
ny’s network bandwidth is be- 
ing gobbled up by music, Uslan 
said, “we are getting ourselves 
positioned to block programs 
like Spinner [from music site 
Spinner.com] and Napster.” 

Uslan said he has little sym- 
pathy for Internet radio listen- 


| ers at work. 


“Why in the world would 


somebody want to eat up your 


bandwidth listening to radio 
music over the Internet on PC 
speakers — when it’s cheaper 
for the company to go and buy 
stereos for everybody?” Uslan 
said. “When you look at the 
cost of what these people are 
doing in terms of bandwidth 
and Internet access, it’s ex- 
tremely expensive.” D 
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oOusiness environment with ease. 50 now, theres a word 


COMPAQ iPAQ DESKTOP GROWING BUSINESS SOLUTION ADD A MONITOR 


“499 *1049° 


*14 monthly lease ‘30 monthly lease 


We speak y anguage. Order now. 


www.compag. s.com/iPAQ 1.877.866.5806 


COMPAQ prsa 
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ompaq Kindles User Interest 
With New Wildfire Servers 


Vendor aims for high rung on enterprise server ladder 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
OMPAQ Computer 
Corp.’s continuing 
effort to be taken 
seriously as 
enterprise 
technology vendor kicked into 


server 


high gear last week with the in- | 


troduction of its Wildfire se- 
ries of high-end Alpha servers. 

The systems, which support 
up to 32 processors in some 


an | 
| high-end server market, users 


models, can run both Unix and 
OpenVMS applications. 

They also feature capabilities 
that are expected to make Com- 
paq a strong contender in the 


and analysts said. 

Key among those capabili- 
ties are clustering technologies 
for increased scalability and 


| reliability, a dynamic partition- 


ing feature that allows online 


Compaq’s Wildfire Systems 


The servers are available in three configurations: 


Compag AlphaServer GS80 


Up to 8 CPUs, 64GB of memory and 16 PCI buses, with 56 PCI 


Compag AlphaServer GS160 


A two-cabinet system supporting up to 16 CPUs, 128GB of 
memory and 32 PCI buses, with 112 PCI slots and more than 
26G byte/sec. aggregate internal bandwidth. Supports four 


system partitions. 


Compag AiphaServer GS320 

A three-cabinet system supporting up to 32 CPUs, 256GB of 
memory and 64 PCI buses, with 224 PCI slots and more than 
51G byte/sec. aggregate internal bandwidth. Supports eight 


system partitions. 


| paq’s GS Series servers should | 


resource changes and a modu- 


their systems incrementally. 
The latest additions to Com- 


| result “in a dramatic through- 
| put improvement as far as our 
| applications are concerned,” 


said Dave S. Robinson, vice 


| president of MIS at Southeast- 
| ern Freight Lines Inc., a Lex- 
| ington, S.C.-based transporta- 


tion company. 
For instance, dynamic parti- 


| tioning will allow the company 


| to allocate 


more re 


sources for running batch ap- 


system 


| plications at times when online 


; || application usage is low, Rob- | 
slots and more than 13G byte/sec. aggregate internal bandwidth. 


| inson said. 


Southeastern, which already 


uses a range of Alpha servers, | 
| plans to buy one of the new | 


| systems later this year. 


| Memory Booster 


Celera Genomics Group has 


| purchased one of the servers 


| because the company’s work | 
with gene sequencing requires | 


| systems that can support enor- 


Oracle Takes on NT-like File Management 


| iDevelop2000 conference at 
| Oracle’s headquarters in Red- 


File system lets database manage files 


BY CHRISTINE McGEEVER 
If Oracle Corp. Chairman and 
CEO Larry Ellison had his way, 


all of the world’s data would | 
reside in an Oracle database. | 
| tained in IFS can be accessed 


But first things first: Oracle 


databases need a file manage- | 


like the one 
Microsoft Corp. has in Win- 
dows 9x, NT and 2000. 


ment system 


Internet File System (IFS), the 


campaign to take over the 


world’s data has begun. Oracle | 
| attributes. The result, said Elli- 


is offering IFS, along with a de- 
veloper’s kit, for Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc.’s Solaris and the 
Windows NT platform as a 
free download from the Oracle 
Technology Network Web site. 
And it’s bundled with both the 


| standard 


and extended edi- 
tions of Oracle8i. 

IFS enables users to store 
files in a directory on an Ora- 
cle database server. Files main- 


by a Web browser or through 
the familiar Windows file 


| management utility, Windows 
| Explorer. 
With last week’s release of | 


Users can search for files, as 
well as for text within files; cre- 


| ate file versions; and secure 


files, using database security 


son, is “a universal repository, 
gracefully managed,” for doc- 
uments, spreadsheets, Web 
pages, XML-formatted business 
forms and graphics. 

Users attending the Oracle 


wood Shores, Calif., last week 


| had varying reactions to the 


IFS announcement. 


Karl Goldstein, a developer | 
| at ArsDigita Corp. in Cam- | 


| bridge, Mass., said he hasn't 
| downloaded IFS from the Ora- 


cle Web site and doesn’t know | 


of anyone who has. He said he’s 


PATA GLANCE 
Oracle Says 


| That IFS: 


| 
| 


8 is written entirely in Java. 


@ Includes open APIs and source code 
in the development kit 


@ Will eventually be implemented on an 
ASP basis for consumers from an Oracle 
Web site, on Oracie servers. 


| lar design that lets users build | 


Other vendors 

support large 

| memories, too, 
| but do not offer 
the same perfor- 
mance as Alpha. 


MARSHALL PETERSON, 
DIRECTOR OF INFRASTRUCTURE, 
CELERA GENOMICS GROUP 
mous amounts of main memo- 
ry, said Marshall Peterson, di- 


rector of infrastructure at the | 
| company claimed to have al- 
| ready booked orders for 237 


Rockville, Md.-based company. 

The company has installed 
| a 16-processor Wildfire server 
with 64GB of memory and is 
already looking to increase 
| memory support. 

“Other vendors support 
large memories, too, but do not 
offer the same performance as 
Alpha,” Peterson said. 


going to be crucial for Com- 


paq. Despite inheriting a slew | 


| concerned about the security 


| implications of allowing the | 
| corporate extensive file man- 


| database, rather than the oper- 
ating system, to manage files. 


| Security Claims 

But according to 
| Oracle8i has “the highest level 
of government certification 
for security,” meeting Federal 
Information Processing Stan- 
| dard 140. He also noted that 
| “documents stored in IFS in- 
herit the security attributes of 
the database,” so the files are 


maintained in Oracle8i. 

Still, Goldstein said he’s 
waiting to see how IFS is ac- 
cepted in the market. Besides, 
| he said, he can accomplish the 
same task using existing utili- 
ties from other vendors, so an 
Oracle offering may not attract 
a lot of developer attention 
right now. 

Karl Biittner, president of 
170 Systems Inc. in Cambridge, 





Customers such as these are | 
cessors will cost approximate- 





Ellison, | 


as secure as any other data | 
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of enterprise technologies from 
its acquisitions of Digital Equip- 


| ment Corp. and Tandem Com- 


puters Inc., the company so far 
has been largely unable to gain 


| ground against rivals such as 
| Sun Microsystems Inc., Hew- 
| lett-Packard Co. and IBM. 


For instance, Compaq’s fis- 


| cal 1999 Unix server revenue 
| share of 5.5% was well behind 
| Sun’s (32%), HP’s (26%) and 
| IBM’s (18%), according to mar- 
| ket research firm International 
| Data Corp. (IDC). 


| Market Opportunity 


The servers present a good 
opportunity for Compaq to 


| gain some ground in the high- 
| end market, said Jean Bozman, 
| an analyst at IDC in Mountain 
| View, Calif. 


“But they need to come out 


| much more strongly in terms 


of marketing” and selling the 
system, she said. 

Compaq said it hopes to 
make $1 billion in Wildfire 
sales this year. Last week, the 


systems. 
The Wildfire family will be 
available in 8-, 16- and 32-CPU 


| configurations. Prices range 


from less than $100,000 for 


| low-end configurations to more 


than $1 million at the high end. 
An AlphaServer GS320 with 

16GB of memory and 16 pro- 

ly $831,000. D 

Mass., said his company used 


the IFS developer's kit to in- 


agement capabilities into its 


| MarkView document manage- 


ment and imaging system, 
which it implements over the 
Internet for its customer base 
of Fortune 1,000 companies. 

“IFS was attractive due to 
the notion of having all of the 
data [centrally managed], re- 
gardless of its source,” he said. 

Teri Palanca, an analyst at 
Giga Information Group Inc. 
in Cambridge, Mass., said IFS 
doesn’t synchronize data in the 
files it manages with native 
database files, so updates to 
the database aren't reflected in 
the IFS file system. 

“It’s strictly a file system 
replacement, and there’s no 
measure yet of how attractive 
this is to customers,” without 
stronger integration with the 
database management system 
itself, Palanca said. D 





You've been 


You've been 


You've been 


You’ve been 


You've been 


You've been 


You've been 


You've been 


You’ve been 


waiting for someone to act like a partner, not a vendor. 


waiting for an Internet that lives up to its potential. 


waiting for an e-business approach that’s complete and fully integrated. 


waiting for someone to help reduce time to market. 


waiting for a way to simplify e-business infrastructure. 


waiting for someone that can make your life easier. 


waiting for a partner that solves your problems rather than pushes their products. 


waiting for someone who won't disappear once they install. 


waiting for solutions that won’t become obsolete the second your company grows. 


The wait is over. Genuity is here. 


Integrated 


eee er 


GTE Internetworking is now called Genuity. And Genuity is a new kind of partner. One 
with a fully integrated approach. With people who understand what you want to do, where 
you want to go and how to get you there. Yesterday, you knew us as GTE Internetworking 


and BBN, the firm that originally brought you the Internet. From now on, you'll know us 


OC, as Genuity, an e-business solutions provider that understands how to realize your vision 


y 
www.genuity.com 1-800-GENUITY (5 E N [ Y 


eCopyright 2000 Genuity. 





What is Windows 2000 Advantage? 


Windows 2000 Advantage is the partnership among Microsoft, 
Compaq and Computerworld Enterprise Business Solutions to 
inform IT leaders about Windows NT and Windows 2000 technol- 
ogy by providing timely, useful information — in print and online 
— for planning and deploying Windows NT and Windows 2000 


with Compag services and solutions. 


Online This Week 


Compag Intelligent Manageability 
tools make life easy for PC users 


Technical support is faced with the task of installing, config- 
uring and updating PC desktop software. Often, they must 
do it for hundreds of users at a time. This happens when a 
company acquires a new division, when it adds mulitpie 
overseas sites, or when it decides to migrate to a more pow- 
erful hardware platform. This task has just become easier. 


Kerberos explained 


Although this article is a primer to Kerberos authentication, it 
is a highly technical review. Kerberos is an integral part of 
Windows 2000 Active Directory implementations, and anyone 
planning to deploy and maintain a Windows 2000 enterprise 
must have a working knowledge of principles and administra- 
tive issues involved in this security technology. 





Richard Fade talks about the 
Compagq-Microsoft relationship 


As vice president of OEM Multinational accounts at Microsoft, 
Richard Fade is responsible for Microsoft's business relation- 
ships with Compaq and a relatively small group of companies 
that comprise the world’s largest PC manufacturers. Just to 
put that in perspective, about 60% of the world’s PCs are 
made by this group. Fade discusses the Microsoft-Compaq 
relationship and the value it offers to the two companies and 
to their customers. 


oT Fete)l> Is your organization planning to 
initially implement Windows 
2000 with or without Active Directory? 
Cast your vote now at 


www.Windows2000Advantage.com. 


Check out 
the current results: 
Base: 168 > 


Without 
30% 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Simplicity, power and price make 
Compaq’s internet PC a winner 


By Robert Williams 


The Compaq iPAQ was developed to meet the needs of 
commercial environments in which simplicity and consis- 
tency of design, low price and full function are critical 
factors. Our evaluation and testing of the iPAQ suggests 
that Compag has achieved its objectives with a feature- 
rich and elegantly designed commercial system. 


Compag is responding to the need of 
today’s client computing for a simpler set of 
solutions. Increasingly, the PC has become 
a commodity in which a single design can 
fit most requirements. According to Michael 
Takemura, iPAQ product manager, “There 
is a real paradigm shift stimulated by the 
Internet and the requirement for 24/7 sup- 
port. The iPAQ is designed to bridge 
between pure Internet devices and the tra- 
ditional PC. With built-in network capaci- 
ties, the iPAQ becomes a computing appli- 
ance that can be literally plugged in any- 
where within the enterprise.” 

The Compaq iPAQ is designed as an 
easy to integrate, support and use Inter- 
net-ready computer. It clearly addresses 
the increasing needs for task-oriented 
devices that are less complex and 
option-prone. This does not mean that 
the iPAQ is a limited function, stripped- 
down computer. On the contrary, it was 
designed to meet the needs of real-world 


infrastructure productivity coupled with 
immediate network access 
The iPAQ is shipped in either a stan- 
dard or legacy-free configuration. The 
standard model comes with a serial and 
parallel port in addition to two Universal 
Serial Bus (USB) ports. This version was 
available for those environments in which 
older peripherals must still be supported 
It runs with Windows 9x, Windows NT or 
Windows 2000. Clearly, the most innova- 
tive and cost-effective model is the lega- 
cy-free configuration with five hot-swap- 
pable USB ports. The legacy-free version 
enhances manageability and greatly sim- 
plifies deployment through the sole use 
of USB device support. The iPAQ doesn't 
provide ISA/PCI expansion slots 
The Windows 2000 Advantage techni- 
cal team evaluated the legacy-free con- 
figuration of the iPAQ within a Windows 
2000 Advanced Server domain environ- 
ment. With a stopwatch in hand, we 
unpacked the system, attached all 
included USB devices (mouse, 
keyboard and flat screen display), 
plugged it into our network (with 
the standard LAN RJ-45 interface) 
and turned on the system. Literally 
less than five minutes passed 
before the system was running the 
preinstalled Windows 2000 Profes- 
sional environment.d 
For the full text of story, visit 
www.Windows2000- 


Michael Takemura, iPAQ product manager Advantage.com. 
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Two early users give 
Windows 2000 thumbs-up 


By Johanna Ambrosio 


The Web Magazine for IT Leaders 
Implementing Windows NT and Windows 
rau ORT am Orel) elle mata (-t- Lace motel icelat 


ny anal 


Blending talents for Data- 
center Program for Windows 
2000 Datacenter Server OS 


without rebooting guage capabilities. “You 


Windows 2000 Professional 
Edition, the client version of 
Microsoft Corp.’s new operating 
system, has made one of the 
strongest starts ever among 
business users. Two happy 
early adopters include Eastman 
Chemical and the Lake Wash- 
ington School District 

Eastman Chemical is a 
supplier of plastics, coat- 
ings and chemicals based 
in Kingsport, Tenn. It 
plans to outfit all 11,000 
of its desktops and lap- 
tops with Windows 2000 
Professional Edition by 
the end of September 

The major reasons for the 
move revolve around the 
improvements the operating 
system offers in robustness 
and mobility. 

“With my old PC, it was rare 
to go a day without rebooting,” 
says David Hrivnack, manager 
of the global desktop replace- 
ment project at Eastman 
Chemical. “With Windows 
2000, | normally go more than 
a week between reboots.” 

Hrivnack also points to a 
host of features for mobile 
users, including being able to 
unplug from the corporate 
network and reconnect just 
about anywhere without hav- 
ing to reboot. Users can 
reconnect to various net- 
works multiple times, allow- 
ing them to go from home to 
airport to hotel to conference 
room back to the office, all 


www.Windows2000Advantage.com 


This allows people to use 
laptops the way they should 
be used,” Hrivnack says 

Another plus, he says, is 
the ability to support just one 
operating system. Because 
Windows 2000 incorporates 
features of Windows NT, 
Windows 95 and Windows 


98, it meets the needs of just 
about everyone in the com- 
pany, whether they be desk- 
top power users or road war- 
riors. This will decrease help 
desk costs because a sup- 
port staff needs to know just 
one operating system 
Another boon to the bottom 
line is Windows 2000's sta- 
bility — Hrivnack says fewer 
crashes mean fewer help 
desk calls 

All told, the company is 
expecting to reduce the cost 
of managing its desktop 
systems by 8%. “We believe 
we've already got the low- 
est support costs in our 
industry,” Hrivnack says, “so 
this is on top of already 
being best-in-class.” 

Windows 2000 sports 
another benefit for the glob- 
al corporation: multilan- 


can be working in native 
Chinese, and then with one 
click, the menus can revert 
back to English for com- 
munication with the help 
desk,” Hrivnack explains 
We've done tests where a 
person has an English-lan- 
guage operating system 
that’s running Word in 
Spanish and sending an 
Outlook note in Chinese 


More rapid growth than NT 
‘Comparing Windows NT to 
Windows 2000, I've seen 
much more of a hockey- 
stick curve with Windows 
2000,” says Naila Seif 
director of strategic part- 
nerships and marketing at 
Compaq’s desktop PC divi- 
sion. Whereas Windows NT 
usage grew more gradually, 
Windows 2000 has been a 
rocket, she says 

This is all the more 
remarkable given how busi- 
nesses are usually much 
slower to adopt new technol- 
ogy than are consumers. “The 
larger the corporation, the 
longer it usually takes” to buy 
into new things, Seif adds 

In addition, this is the first 
version of Windows 2000, and 
business customers are well- 
known for waiting until the 
second round of just about 
anything before committing.» 

For the full text of story, visit 
www.Windows2000- 
Advantage.com. 


By Nora Isaccs 
Enterprise customers 
deserve the best. When 
Microsoft set out to 
develop the Datacenter 
Program, a complement 
to the Windows 2000 
Datacenter Server oper- 
ating system, it wanted 
to ensure that the needs 
of these customers 
would be completely 
addressed. They turned 
to Compaq Computer 
Corp. 

“Microsoft has been 
working with Compaq 
from day one,” says 
Miche! Gambier, group 
product manager, enter- 
prise server marketing, 
at Microsoft. “Right when 
the Datacenter product 
was conceived in late 
1998, Compaq was 
essentially invoived in all 
of the aspects of the 
operating system and 
the programs that sur- 
round it.” 

Compaq has been 
instrumental in many 
levels of developing the 
Datacenter Program, 
which delivers integrated 
hardware and software 
support for environments 
that run on large 
servers. On the techni- 
cal side, 10 Compaq 
engineers have been 
hard at work for over a 
year, while their market- 
ing and business devel- 
opment counterparts 





have been on the project 
nearly as long. 

Compag is driving the 
program around what 
their customers want, 
and then Microsoft is 
setting the standard. 

“We've talked to 
between 40 and 50 cus- 
tomers in the last few 
months, and we see 
some commonalities in 
what the key elements 
of our Datacenter Pro- 
gram need to be,” says 
Lorre Bumgardner, prod- 
uct marketing manager 
at Compaq. “These cus- 
tomers have been 
actively helping us 
define the elements of 
our Datacenter program, 
and then we drive that 
back to Microsoft.” 


Joint Support Queue 

One of the most 
common requests by 
Compaq’s Fortune 100 
customers is for a joint 
support team staffed by 
Microsoft and Compaq. 

“We worked closely 
with Compaq — who 
has a wealth of experi- 
ence in serving high- 
end systems — to 
define what will be rel- 
evant in terms of high- 
end services in a Win- 
dows environment,” 
says Gambier.) 

For oe full text visit 


Advantage.com. 
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ing wideband wireless data | ternet as fast as wired connec- 

FCC Weighs Ultrawideband Wireless Use 


systems. As its name implies, | tions by spreading signals over 

BY BOB BREWIN consider approving the unli- ; benefits for public safety, con- | ultrawideband (UWB) has the | a broad swath of the frequency 

The Federal Communications | censed use of ultrawideband | sumers and businesses.” potential to provide short- | spectrum instead of a single 
Commission (FCC) earlier this | technology, which it said could The FCC said the proposal | range, high-speed wireless data | fixed frequency. 

month confirmed that it will | potentially provide “enormous | could “pave the way for a vast | transmissions, which could Ralph Petroff, chairman of 

Time Domain Corp., a Hunts- 

ville, Ala.-based company that 

has championed UWB, said the 

technology has the potential to 

deliver “megabits of informa- 

W/ E C 2 A N - A. kK E y ©) LJ | | ] C 5 I | E R : tion at microwatts” of power. 

Jim Lovett, director of strate- 

gic policies at Palo Alto, Calif.- 

based start-up Fantasma Net- 

works Inc., said the technology 

has a “giant advantage” over 

other broadband wireless sys- 

tems because it “conveys the 

most megabits at the lowest 

cost.” Fantasma plans to devel- 

op household wireless systems 
based on UWB. 


Interference Concerns 

But the FCC said it will only 
approve widespread use of 
UWB if ongoing tests deter- 
mine that it doesn’t interfere 
with other systems. The FCC is 
especially concerned about the 
U.S. Department of Defense’s 
Global Positioning System 
(GPS), which is used by air- 

OD, Se ear Re 


fae: Aeaba beter ten bet halt bobat Neat bal (> \.. i VA 5 Te lines around the world for nav- 


rn . ob t igation and by the military to 
th Fr = Lt : direct “smart” weapons. 
go ee EAN Ys allt ae | The Pentagon views UWB 
; wireless transmission as a “sig- 
nificant technology,” but it 
wants to make sure its use 
doesn’t degrade GPS signals, a 
senior Defense Department of. 
ficial said. 
= SoM ase ant Dn aS : ; , Petroff, speaking at the Net- 
CHOOSE THE LEARNING APPROACH THAT’S BEST FOR YOU. world/Interop 2000 confer- 
ence earlier this month in Las 
New Horizons Computer Learning Centers More centers. Conveniently located across th int Vegas, dismissed the notion 
help you | with technology and ind around the world that UWB will interfere with 


improve efficiency and productivity , es GPS. Time Domain transmits 
Telephone assistance 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. sean : 
E ti lel head : ; ; millionths of a watt over the 
=xceptional classroom training. For 60 days following applications courses ‘ ae s eco 
Bert a = API 2-GHz [GPS band],” he said. “If 
Students learn from qualified instruct : ; re interfere wath GES. we 
Guaranteed results. Students may 1 we interfere with GPS, we 
- rses free of charge wit ix months. Ask about don’t have a business.” 
well-equipped classrooms with one com a \ caeietan gine 4 See Lovett said Fantasma is so 
{ it HCC TH Lit t » ldtadil A ° - 
per student concerned about interference 
For a center near you, call 1-800-PC-LEARN today. with the GPS band that it “for- 
Or visit newhorizons.com on the Web. swears use of GPS” frequen- 
cies in the UWB products it 
Nedules and pace develops. D 
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EMC Cancels $3B Deal 


Hopkinton, Mass.-based EMC Corp. 
has canceled its commitment to buy 
$3 billion worth of disk drives over 
five years from IBM, as part of a 
settlement between the two compa- 
nies. In March 1999, the companies 
struck a $3 billion deal whereby 
EMC would continue to buy IBM 
disk drives for use in EMC Sym- 
metrix products. The deal also in- 
cluded patent cross-licensing be- 
tween the companies. However, the 
deal fell through as part of a patent 
infringement settlement earlier this 
month. IBM and EMC, in a joint 
statement, said all claims and coun- 
terclaims pertaining to the patent 
dispute were dismissed. 


Services Drag on CA's 
Fiscal 2000 Earnings 


Computer Associates International 
Inc. last week reported record re- 
sults for its fourth quarter, though it 
admitted that its professional ser- 
vices and European operations both 
underperformed. “I wouldn't be 
telling the truth if | said | wasn’t dis- 
appointed” in the performance of 
professional services, said Sanjay 
Kumar, president and chief operat- 
ing officer of the Islandia, N.Y.- 
based software giant. Kumar laid 
some of the blame on CA's Millenni- 
um Watch program, through which 
it offered free services to top cus- 
tomers during the Jan. 1, 2000, 
rollover period, writing off those ex- 
penses as a “goodwill” builder. 


EBay Sticks With Sun 
As Prime IT Supplier 


Despite several well-publicized sys- 
tem crashes that froze its Web auc- 
tion site last year, eBay Inc. has de- 
cided to stick with Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc. as its primary supplier of 
servers, software, storage and pro- 
fessional services, the companies 
confirmed last week. Earlier this 
year, eBay sent out requests for 
proposals from other companies to 
replace Sun as its technology 
provider and attracted heavy- 
weights such as IBM and Hewlett- 
Packard Co. However, Sun “demon- 
strated a proven combination of 
technology performance and ser- 
vice,” Maynard Webb, president of 
the auction site’s eBay Technologies 
division, said in a statement. 


NEWS) 


Developers Don't 
Mind Mac OS X Dela 


They’re happy with extra time to prepare 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
HREE-AND-A-HALI 
years after acquir- 
ing Next Software 
Inc., Apple Com- 
puter Inc. is still 

struggling to merge Next’s 

Unix-based operating system 

with its Mac OS. Last 

week, it said the release of the 

much-anticipated Mac OS X 

desktop operating system has 

slipped once again, this time to 
early next year. 

But few at the Apple World- 
wide Developers Conference 
last week said they mind the 
delay. Mac OS X will bring 
long-awaited features 
such as pre-emptive multitask- 


own 


users 


ing and memory protection. 
Introducing a public beta 


this summer and pushing cus- 
tomer shipments back to next 
January “means more time to 
get feedback {from users] back 
into the operating 
said Tim Voss, a senior soft- 
Ottawa- 


system,” 


ware developer at 
based IBM subsidiary Object 
Technology International Inc. 
“What had been previously 
announced in January [that 
Mac OS X would ship this 
summer] was maybe a bit opti- 
mistic,” said Paul Lalonde, a 
programmer at Zero-Knowl- 
edge Systems Inc. in Montreal. 
Some said the delay would 
help them get their applica- 
tions ported in time for the op- 
erating system’s launch. 
Meanwhile, initial criticism 
of the interface, 


hew user 


Disaster Recovery Firm 
Shifts Focus to E-Commerce 


user conference in Chicago. 


Comdisco wants to 
keep Web apps up 


BY LEE COPELAND 
Comdisco Inc., a $4.2 billion 
firm that built its reputation on 
disaster recovery services, is no 
longer talking about 
disaster recovery in 
the traditional sense: 
Something bad might 
happen, so plan how 
to recover from it. 
Instead, Rosemont, 
Ill.-based Comdisco 
is shifting its focus 
to continuity plans 
that concentrate on 
keeping critical Web 
applications avail- 
able — and warding off a differ- 
ent type of potential business 
disaster: the busy signal 
Computerworld senior edi- 
tor Lee Copeland recently spoke 
with John A. Jackson, president 
of continuity services at Com- 
disco, at the company’s annual 


eh 


the key 


COMDISCO’S John A 
Jackson: Continuity is 


Q: What kinds of lessons do you 
extract from events like denial-of- 
service attacks and computer 
viruses? 
A: Companies have to accept 
the fact that they are managing 
something that they don’t con- 
trol The 
data center used to 
be a very closed en 


anymore. 


vironment. Going 
back to the late ’60s 
and the ’70s, it 
was all dumb termi- 
nals, connected by 
a [coaxial] cable 
into a control unit. 
There was 
little networking. 
There wasn’t an op- 
portunity for intruders and 
unauthorized people to gain 
access to the computer sys- 
tems. The Internet has really 


very 


opened up access. 


Q: Does that kind of environment 
make disaster recovery obsolete? 


Aqua, has prompted Apple to 
rework Mac OS X’s look and 
feel in the newly released De- 
Modifica- 


tions include a version of the 


veloper Release 4 


Finder file manager that works 
more like the original Finder in 
the current Mac OS 9. 
According to Apple, more 
than 200 application develop- 
ers have committed to Mac OS 
X, including San Jose-based 
Adobe Systems Inc. and Mi- 
crosoft Corp. But some faulted 
the piecemeal way in which 
Apple has been divulging 
information about Mac OS X. 
“It’s been like pulling teeth 
to get information from Ap 
ple,” Jeffrey Bernstein, 
president of Digital Desktop 


said 


Consulting in Los Angeles. 
And Chris LeTocgq, an 


at Gartner Group Inc 


inalyst 
in San 
Jose, said Apple still hasn't re- 
vealed how Mac OS X will be 


A: It doesn’t make it obsolete, 
but it changes it. Ten years ago, 
most of 
happy with 48-hour to 72-hour 
Today, 47% of 

want 
under 24 hours. In the e-com- 
merce world, they want recov- 


our customers were 


recovery. our 


customers recovery in 


ery within seconds. It’s not a 
case of experience and react: 
You have a disaster, and you re- 
act to it. It’s anticipate and ad- 
just: You have to anticipate 
what’s going to happen and 
start adjusting your environ- 
ment to account for that, so 
that you never have a failure. 
The 
driving bigger, faster, quicker 


e-commerce world is 
recovery solutions to address 
e-commerce and 
sion-critical apps. 


more mis- 


Q: Is it just the dot-coms and 
e-commerce-intensive companies 
that need high-availability services 
and continuity-of-service plans? 

A: Bank One [Corp. in Chicago} 
is a good example. They use us 
for traditional recovery, but 
now they’ve got Wingspan- 
Bank.com, their e-commerce 
business, and they are looking 
at a totally different recovery 
model for WingspanBank.com 
than they are for traditional 
banking applications. Tradi- 


29 


a a 
Apple 
Moves Ahead 


Despite pushing back shipment 
of Mac OS X to next January, 
{pple moves ahead on other 
fronts. News from the Apple 
Worldwide Developers Confer- 


ence included 


positioned toward consumers. 

When Apple first outlined 
its plans to merge the Mac OS 
with OpenStep three years ago, 
developers balked at having to 
rewrite applications for a new 
turning 


operating system. A 


point came a year later, when 
idded a reworked set of 


Mac OS application program- 


\pple 


interfaces, making it 


ming 


much easier to port software. D 


tional businesses with Internet 
--commerce [components] are 
looking at totally different so- 
lutions for the different parts 


of their business. 


Q: Is the concept of the hot site 
changing, too? 

A: Yes. One way that it’s chang- 
ing is that customers are ask- 
ing us for a more dedicated so- 
lution in the hot site model. 
The old hot site model was to 
put in equipment that 
share among 100 different cus- 
tomers. 


you 


But as companies are start- 
ing to have more specialized 
equipment, what we're seeing 
is that some of that specialized 
equipment, on a customer- 
by-customer basis, is moving 
into the hot site. So, they are 
still using the shared model 
for the IBM mainframes and 
AS/400s, the Sun and the HP 
platforms, but they might be 
installing their own 
and network connections and 
their 


servers 


own dedicated 
for certain applications. The 
traditional hot model is 
evolving to be more of a hy- 


routers 
site 


brid. It’s still a shared model 
for certain things, but it’s spe- 
cialized and dedicated equip- 
ment for others. D 





CONTENT SECURITY. 
THE GOOD, THE BAD, AND THE UGLY. 


“Businesses lost $7.6 billion in enterprise system 
attacks the first six months of last year alone.”" (Without 
counting, hundreds of millions in lost productivity. ) 

Your enterprise has to be connected on a global 
scale to compete in today’s business environment. Every 
day there are headlines warning about your vulnerability 
to internal or external attacks. 

Content Security is forcing 
corporations to examine privacy, 
confidentiality, and safety issues to 
their very core. Today’s unregulated 
online territory exposes enterprises 
to disastrous, malicious possibilities 
that threaten your ability to conduct 
business and potentially could shut 
your organization down. 

But don’t panic. 

By implementing a strategic 
policy to assess and manage your 
security risks, you can successfully 
protect your networks from attacks, 
exposure to liability, security leaks, and even revitalize 
employee productivity. 

DID YOU HEAR THE E-MAIL JOKE ABOUT THE GUY 

WHO COST THE COMPANY MILLIONS? 


The one about the tasteless joke some clown 
thought was funny. It wound up in an e-mail box that 
resulted in a $2.2 million sexual harassment lawsuit. 


The fact is, last year the Supreme Court ruled 


companies are liable and responsible for inappropriate 
e-mail communications between employees, regardless 
of whether or not the company was aware of the 
communication. 

And improper use of e-mail privileges not only 
leaves you vulnerable to lawsuits, it exposes you to loss 
of confidential, proprietary information. For example, 


employees who inadvertently send sensitive corporate 


THE GREATEST THREAT TO YOUR BUSINESS 


NOT 10 MAKE 


Gee UT ea a | 


trade secrets and strategic documents like salaries or 
financial plans. 

By scanning e-mail usage, you can monitor 
suspicious content and reduce e-mail volume, thereby 


boosting bandwidth. 


SOME TEENAGERS HAVE AN EASIER TIME 
WRITING MALICIOUS CODE THAN GETTING DATES. 


Some can be mischief-making 15-year-olds writing 





malicious code. On the other hand, there are real ugly the streaming videos of sports highlights. 
enemies out there. Perhaps a good employee, but an unwitting threat 
Rogue employees and virtual terrorists bent to your organization. For as he’s accessing inappropriate 
on stealing company secrets, spreading malicious sites, he’s also unintentionally exposing the enterprise 
viruses, crashing servers, and potentially causing to malicious code, software incompatibilities, and 
economic chaos. potential liabilities. 
If someone hates you, without intrusion This misuse of Internet privileges has 
detection they can electronically paralyze your site, significant real costs. It drains bandwidth and 
company resources. In just one 


PUAN a or 


the Internet can cost a corporation 
vey PARANOID. hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in lost productivity. 

At Symantec, we’re in a 
position to help you deal with these 
challenges. 

We provide a multi-tier 
protection program that begins with 
risk assessment, a program that 
helps you monitor and manage all 
Internet content that flows through 


your enterprise. Symantec Content 


a Ae ae UN a 


ecurity solutions deliver technologies 
perform industrial terrorism, and even hold your for scanning Internet and e-mail content, and screening 


business for ransom. viruses and malicious code intrusions. 


WHO KNOWS WHAT EVIL LURKS So please log on to www.symantec.com/enterprise- 
IN THE OFFICE NEXT DOOR? security or call 800-745-6054, ext. 9TT2, for more 


Take the guy down the hall who looks like he’s comprehensive solutions to your Content Security issues. 


working while he downloads inappropriate 


content or trades stocks, follows auctions, SYMANTEC, 


@ Call us today at 800-745-6054, 
shops, posts resumes, surfs for hours, or catches ext. 9TT2, or visit www.symantec.com/enterprise-security 


for more information or to speak to a sales representative now. 
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Future Watch 


N VISITING one of IBM’s research labs some time ago, I was 
entertained by all manner of cool gadgets and various works in 
progress. Many will never see the light of product rollout or 
have fairy-tale marketing copy penned in their honor. The one I 
vividly remember — and keep watching for — was a car phone 


that could access your e-mail or 
your favorite Web site and read 
the contents back to you. It re- 
sponded to voice commands such 
as “delete” or “read the next one.” 
It was something that I never 
knew I always wanted. 

I thought of that still-elusive 
technology last week, as I was 
reading the first of the Future 
Watch features in our Technology 
section. Brent Lowensohn, direc- 
tor of advanced technologies at 
Kaiser Permanente Information 
Technology, was talking about his interest in 
10 Gigabit Ethernet. “The most exciting part 
of this is the real potential that something we 
never thought of is going to come into our 
lives,” he said about this tenfold increase 
over current networking speeds. 

Future Watch’s mission is to give you 
glimpses of tantalizingly possible technolo- 
gy, the stuff you dream about using but can’t 
quite get your hands on. Not yet, anyway. In 
considering what to cover in the new weekly 
section, we'll keep in mind what Albert Ein- 
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erworld. You can contact 
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stein once said: “If at first the idea 
is not absurd, then there is no 
hope for it.” 
Consider this week’s story (page 
82) about Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity’s Robotics Institute, where 
experts envision things like a tiny 
ee robot you flush down the toilet to 
¥ inspect sewer pipes. In only a few 
years, the market for highly spe- 
cialized robotic devices might be 
as unexpectedly hot as Internet 
eee auction sites are today. Already 
wandering the halls at Carnegie 
Mellon is a mobile robot that startles visitors 
by asking them to push the elevator button 
— showing how the best robots are the ones 
smart enough to ask for help. 

We'll take a hint from that robot ourselves, 
in fact. If you have suggestions for Future 
Watch topics, assistant technology editor 
Tommy Peterson (tommy_peterson@ 
computerworld.com) would welcome your 
thoughts and ideas. We hope this new week- 
ly feature will give you something that you 
never knew you always wanted. D 


“MIND IF I LISTEN TO OTHER JOB OFFERS DURING THE INTERVIEW?” 
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DON TAPSCOTT 
Freenet may make 
the Internet a 


wilder place 


HEN NAPSTER’S music-find- 

ing software appeared late last 

year, it helped fuel a global 
feeding frenzy in unauthorized MP3 mu- 


| sic files by using the Internet to link the 
| hard drives of millions of music fans. 


But the Napster/MP3 con- 
troversy pales in compari- 
son to what the future 
holds. A wave of more am- 
bitious Napster clones is 


| appearing, the most pow- 


erful of which is Freenet. 
The software's chief archi- 


| tect claims the program 
| will achieve nothing short 


DON TAPSCOTT is chairman 
of Digital 4Sight 
(www. digital- 4sight.com) 
and co-author of the 
newly released book 
Digital Capital. Contact 
him at dtapscott@ 


of “near-perfect anarchy.” 

The software promotes 
unfettered distribution and 
replication of digital infor- 
mation on the Internet. 
Right now, the most con- 
spicuous target is music, 
but other forms of copyrightable content, such as 
books and movies, will soon also be digitized and 
therefore will be vulnerable. 

The Freenet programmers, all of whom are vol- 
unteers through The Freedom Network Project, 
say the system “is completely decentralized, 
meaning that there is no person, computer or or- 
ganization in control of Freenet or essential to its 
operation.” 

Like Napster, Freenet can link a vast number of 


| users. But with Freenet, data is constantly shuf- 
| fled from one user to another, and a computer 
| owner doesn’t know what’s stored on his hard 


drive at any given time. Once a piece of informa- 

tion enters the Freenet maw, it can’t be expunged. 
The program was designed so that: 

@ Both authors and readers of information can 


| remain anonymous. 
| @ Information can be distributed throughout the 


Freenet network in such a way that it’s effectively 


| impossible to determine its location. 


g@ Anyone can publish information — you don’t 


| need to buy a domain name or even a permanent 


Internet connection. 
With respect to copyrighted material, two 


| groups are directly affected. First are the artists, 
| including musicians, authors, poets and film 
| stars. As a society, we must devise ways to protect 


their livelihoods. Second are the companies that 
control the distribution channels, such as the 
record labels, publishers and television networks. 
To survive, they clearly need to reinvent their 
business models around the Web, rather than pre- 
tend it doesn’t exist. 
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ASP Offering 


‘ou've probably heard of application service providers (ASP) by now. But what exactly 
do they provide? And more importantly, what benefits can they bring to your orga- 
nization? Understanding the benefits of ASPs can be difficult because so many 
ifferent companies are calling themselves ASPs. They provide a unique 


service - one that has characteristics and benefits distinct from traditional services. 


This white paper will help you understand ASP service offerings and how your orga- 


nization can benefit from them. 


ASP Service Offering 

ASPs provide a contractual service offering to their customers for dep 
an application from a t I ged facility. Several characteristics se 
following 
e Application-centric. The core value of the ASP service i 
is commercially available. This service is different from business process 
encompasses management of the entire business process such as H R ; s also d 
hosting services, where the focus of the service is management of the network srvers but virtually n 
management 
Application access. Another value of the ASP service is that customers access t pplicat environment 
without making investments in the application licenses, servers, staff < herr *s. The ASI the software 
or has a contre 11 agreement with the software vendor to license it 
Centrally managed. The application service is managed from a central location ra tl t each customer's site 
Customers access af Ss remot ance, over the Internet or via leased lines 

The ASP partners with other vendors 
to package standardized offerings that many companies will subscribe to over a specific contract period. IT outsoure- 
ing and cation management services, conversely, are one-to-one, each solution deployed meeting the unique 
needs of the client o ation 
Delivers on the contract. The ASP is responsible for delivering he customer ct and seeing that the applica- 


tion service is provided as promised. If a problem arises, the ASP is responsible for closing the loop on the tre 
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How Do ASPs Differ? 


eements (SLA) they provid 
tems they run on and the global reach of their business 
Understanding the Available Applications 
Accordir 
simple 
categories 
¢ Personal applications: These include office s 
as Microsoft Office and consumer applications such 
games, home productivity and education software 
Collaborative applications: These include groupware 
e-mail and conferencing applications 
Customer relationship management (CRM) applica 
tions ese include business segments such as sales 
for automation, customer service and mat ting 
applications 
Enterprise resource management (ERM) applications 
These include accounting, Human Resources, materials 
management and facilities management 
Vertical applications: These include any industry-specific 
application, such as manufacturing resource planning in 
the manufacturing industry, patient billing in the health 
care industry and claims processing in the insurance 
industry 
Analytic applications: These include any application 
built to analyze a business problem such as financial 


analysis, customer churn analysis, Web site analysis and 


risk analysis 


Understanding the Available Services 


Services offered by ASPs also range from simple to com 
plex. These service offerings fall into one of the following 


categories 
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this emerging market landscape and forecast- 
ing future market size and growth. 


Core services: These are base-level services including 
managing the application environment and providing 
application updates and upgrades, around-the-clock 
monitoring of the application, and network and basic 
customer support 
se include all of the core services 
plus additional services and guarantees related support 
security, application performance and data redundancy 
Extended services: These are the managed services, 
plus additional professional services. Extended services 
pplication configuration extension, strategy 
and planning, and training and educational support 
Enterprise, Collaborative and Personal ASPs 
to provide more than core services when they 
complex applications such as enterprise resource 


(ERP). Organizations will demand extensive 


plannin 


customer support, service guarantees and even system 


integration services when it comes to mission-critical ERP 
applications. On the other hand, there may be lower 
support an irements when it comes to word 
proces 1 consumer applications 
IDC has created three categories to describe the various 
types of ASP service offerings 
prise ASPs: Offer managed or extended services 
around the analyti vertical, ERM, CRM and high-end 
e-commerce applications 
. Collaborative ASPs: Offer core or managed services 
around collaborative applications such as groupware, 
e-mail and conferencing. Being able to provide guaran- 
tees around application uptime is often a greater focus 
than their ability to provide system integration services 
. Personal ASPs: Offer core services around personal 
applications such as office suites or consumer applica- 
tions. These ASPs specialize in high-volume businesses, 
typically with a concentrated expertise around manag 


ing the network and data centers 
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How Viable are ASP Services? e Shorter application cycles 

ASP services are still 

is maturing quickly. IDC e¢ laie t customers world re : n the horizon. An ASP service that can pre 
wide spent $300 million on ASP ser s last year. We see ide per maintenance ar e | t sions of an 
rapid growth taking place in the t several ars. IDC >w addre zy pace of 
estimates thé 


ASP services by 


$7.7 Billion 


nomy 

r pressure to 

ronments in record 
1 implementati 

id implementation 


ss these den 


$296 Million \ I o” utilize ASP services, and there are 
t to the viability of 
1999 2004 
Spending Spending 
option of ASP s I include the following 
Figure 1. Worldwide Spending on ASP ces Forecast _ ; 
Customer acceptance: The rate a 1 this market 
ASPs can demonst 
Why Will Companies Use ASP Services? their \ to cust I n this into a demand-dri- 
Our forecast for ASP spending is base 
facing companies and the relevance \SPs will play in While the Int 1d wide-area net- 
helping companies solve their busine 1allenges, whic vorks are pre\ t hig! ecommunication 
include > following Sosts i f twork infrastructure are 
e The need to deploy e-business. This means imple i tors he acceptance of ASP services in some 
tl 


menting e-commerce, CRM and supply chain manage sions outside of t 


ment applications. As companies face tl Flawed execution. How well and how responsibly the 


of implementing these new applications, they m vendors execute this market will determine the growth of 


inclined to outsource the entire application deployment the ASP market. An ASP must deliver on its contracts and 


and management to an ASP. meet or exceed customers’ expectations 
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How to Select What is Best For Your Organization 


mn mee 


contract with multiple ASPs in the future? 
e How is the 
involved? If yes 


ght are 2artnerships? 


e Where does the ASP obtain its application expertise? 
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ASP delivering >? Are partners 
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This White Paper was created by Computer- 
world Custom Publishing. Comments can be 
sent to managing editor Stefanie McCann at 
(508) 820-8234 or stefanie_mccann@cw.com. 
This White Paper, as well as other custom 
supplements, can be viewed online at 
www.computerworld.com. 


Does the ASP have the ability to inte oplica- 
s it is renting with one another and with your exist 
application environment? 

How many dedicated ASP employees, including applica- 

ations specialists, are 
with regard to 


ne. 1 
specially 


application access? Are penalties invoked if 


ils to meet the As? 
s to meet these SLAs 


security measu 


What is the physic 


1d the securit\ 


vailable? 


need to have to 


an 
options, including the option 


penalties invoked? 


*xpect the ASP market 
as suppliers seek 

to appeal to a wider 
vurce the 

isa fun 


ty for 


available 
3 applications 
attractive cash 


uman resource issues and rapid 


o new application environments. However, there are 


ks. ASPs today are fine-tuning what amounts to a 
service offering. You must weigh the benefits with the 
offs and assess whether the ASP service offering is 


ht for you. D 








ASPs Say it’s the gold standard. 


That’s how the world’s most successful ASPs describe the awesome application servit y»wer of Citrix. Unparalleled 


performance for delivering UNIX Microsoft” Windows® and Java™ applications. For integrating existing and new 


ciTRIXx 


Digital 
independence 


ipplications into any standard Web browser. Instantly. All with enterprise-class reliability. And with over 
a decade of application server software expertise. More than 100,000 customers. Including 80% of the 
Fortune 500% That’s why more ASPs worldwide trust Citrix as the clear industry standard. To learn how 
you can join the gold rush in the Internet economy, visit us at www.citrix.com/computes/gold 

or call us at 800.644.9358 


Now everything computes. 
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UNITING ASP BUYERS WITH ASP SELLERS 


Introducing Alentis — the unique Internet marketplace that connects 
ASP buyers with ASP sellers. Alentis is the on/y company that 
provides clear, complete, objective information about ASP solutions 
and the application service provider industry. 


Are you'a buyer looking for an ASP solution? Find it at 
www.alentis.com. Compare solutions and review our comprehensive 
library of news and information. 


Are:you a seller looking to market your ASP solution? List it at 
www.alentis.com. Listings are free. 


Discover Alentis. We give ASP buyers and sellers a reason to smile. 


www.alentis.com 
512.349.9151 
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But the copyright issue is just one piece of the 
puzzle. Unfortunately, Freenet also makes it easi- 
er to distribute such material as hate literature or 
child pornography. The program’s proponents ac- 
knowledge this. Yes, they say, child pornography 
will be available, if that’s what people want. On 
the other hand, voices of democracy will be able 
to speak loudly in countries suffering repression. 
So there are costs, but there are also benefits. 

Don’t underestimate Freenet just because it’s 
being developed by an ad hoc group of volun- 
teers. The same methodology produced Linux, 
one of the best operating systems available. 

The most recent version of Freenet was posted 
on the Web earlier this month (http://freenet. 
sourceforge.net). As we reflect on its fallout, we 
should remember that a prerequisite for a suc- 
cessful strategy is to recognize reality. D 


DAVID MOSCHELLA 
Microsoft losing 
in the court of 
public opinion 


ILL MICROSOFT EVER make a 

smart move in its losing anti- 

trust battle? Even with its very 
existence now clearly at stake, Bill Gates 
and company are still sticking with the 
same strategy that has served them so 
poorly since the trial began: Demean 
your critics, deny any wrongdoing, attempt to 
rewrite history and warn of calamity if things 
don’t go your way. If this mess is ever made into a 
book or movie, it should be called All the Wrong 
Moves. 

The last few weeks have 
been perhaps the most 
damaging of all, or at least 
since Gates’ terrible 
videotape testimony set 
the tone for this public 
relations megadisaster. 
First, the government’s 
breakup plan was, by 
nearly all accounts, well- 
thought-out. Sure, you can 
nitpick about small issues 
such as the proposal’s 
“middleware” software 
restrictions. But given 
how sweeping the plan is, 
it makes a surprising amount of intuitive sense. 
Although most of the media attention has, under- 
standably, focused on the proposed breakup, the 
various behavioral restraints are nearly as im- 
portant. Taken together, they clearly provide a 
plausible path toward a more competitive soft- 
ware industry. 

Indeed, even the mainstream press has found it 


DAVID MOSCHELLA is vice 
president of knowledge 
strategy at MeansBusi- 
ness Inc., an Internet 
start-up that’s building a 
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Contact him at 
dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


relatively easy to see how the breakup might help. 


Why wouldn’t the proposed new operating- 


NEWS 


system company choose to enter the applications 
business and/or provide much more aggressive 
support to such vendors as Oracle, Lotus and 
Corel? Similarly, why wouldn’t the proposed new 


| application software company want to have its 
| products run on such popular non-Windows op- 
| erating system platforms as Linux and Solaris? 
| This basic common sense helps explain why the 


government’s position has been steadily gaining 
momentum. 

In contrast, Microsoft has had plenty of time to 
respond to the government’s proposals, but nei- 
ther its public pronouncements nor its half-heart- 


| ed legal counterproposal have impressed anyone 
| other than its die-hard defenders. Like the media, 


Microsoft has also focused mostly on the divesti- 
ture issue, but its attempts to portray any breakup 
as an unmitigated disaster have generally consist- 
ed of groundless hyperbole. At various times, the 
company has warned that divestiture would be 
bad for its employees, the software industry, con- 
sumers and the country, but Microsoft has been 
largely unable to articulate exactly why. 

Perhaps even worse, Microsoft has carelessly 
and foolishly squandered what little public credi- 


bility it has left. Anyone who has been around the 


_ Remember what your 


mother taught you 


S I SIT HERE 

watching my 

Outlook trash bin 
fill with “I Love You” 
messages for the second 


| day (“Research Firm: 
| The Cost of ‘Love’ Could 


Reach $10B,” Computer- 
world Online, May 5], I 
wonder: Doesn’t anyone 
remember what their 
mothers told them as 
children? “Don’t take 


| candy from strangers.” 


Here’s a test. On your 
desk one morning is a 
strange glass containing 
a clear liquid. You don’t 
know whether it’s water 


| or sulfuric acid. Do you 
| a) dispose of it in some 


manner; or b) drink it, 


| because although you’re 


not thirsty, the liquid is 
clear and you can’t see 


| anything wrong with it, 
| and besides, there’s a 


“drink me” sign next to 


| the glass. 


Most people would 


| choose a, but a surpris- 


ing number of people 


| would apparently choose 
| option b. 


The tens of millions of 
dollars of damage, lost 


files and wasted IT time 
weren't caused by some 
adolescent’s prank, but 
rather by millions of 
people whose thought 
process seems to be: 
“Let’s see, I have 239 
e-mail messages from 
different people, all with 
the same subject line, all 
with the same attach- 
ment, in some file type I 
don’t recognize. I guess 
it must be important. I'll 
open it now.” 

Drink up. 
Alan Groupe 
Nashua, N.H. 


No simple H-1B answer 


RECENTLY READ that 

President Clinton 

wants to raise the 
H-1B cap [“Clinton Pro- 
poses H-1B Visa In- 
crease,” Computerworld 
Online, May 11]. Is this 
really solving the prob- 
lem, or is it creating 
more of them? 

The delay in issuing 
green cards isn’t ad- 
dressed. More people 
would come to the U.S. 
with H-1B visas, and then 
they could apply for 
green cards. However, 


| due to the tremendous 


backlog and political 


33 


software industry for a while probably remem- 
bers how often Microsoft vehemently denied that 
its Office group enjoyed any special competitive 
advantages by being part of Microsoft. Now it’s 
saying that cooperation between its operating 
system and application groups wasn’t only exten- 
sive, but also actually a crucial part of its develop- 
ment efforts. Do they think we’re all stupid? Or 
are they thinking at all? 

Microsoft’s best defense has always been that 
whatever its mistakes, the proposed breakup rep- 
resents a disproportional response. Indeed, were 
Microsoft behaving in a sophisticated and re- 
sponsible manner, I would tend to agree with this 
position. 

The core of this case has never been about Mi- 
crosoft’s specific actions. It’s been the company’s 
inability to accept that those with special power 
sometimes have to play by special rules. If Micro- 
soft had only accepted this early on, things never 
would have gone this far. 

But the sad irony of this story is that, by behav 
ing so defiantly and deceptively, Microsoft has 
given the government and other divestiture pro- 
ponents the compelling rationale they otherwise 
never would have had. D 


problems, green card ap- 
plications keep on being 
delayed. 

Sukanta Ganguly 

Orem, Utah 
ground|@hotmail.com 


Search made easier 


HANK YOU for 

running the arti- 

cle “The Invisible 
Workforce” about people 
with mental disabilities 
[Business, May 1]. I’m in 
the process of trying to 
locate a job/career for 
my son, who has Asperg- 
er’s autism and Tou- 
rette’s syndrome. Arti- 
cles like yours make 
things a little easier. 
Name withheld by request 
Atlanta 


" Substance over style 


NE OF THE bene- 

fits of working in 

a technical field 
is to be judged mostly on 


your skills and experi- 
| ence. To be told by non- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


technical buffoons what 
is and isn’t appropriate 
to wear to work is infuri- 
ating [“The New Dress 
for Success,” Business, 
May 8]. 

I would quit any job if 


dress code held any type 
of importance. I’m sure 
there are plenty of other 
computer professionals 
who would agree. 

David Y. Lau 

Santa Clara, Calif 


lau@qedinc.com 


The missing choice 


WAS A LITTLE miffed 

by a recent QuickPoll 

on the subject of 
H-1B visas on your Web 
site. The poll’s options 
were to increase the 
H-1B visa limit, allow 
more green cards for 
permanent residence or 
do nothing. With no op- 
tion to decrease H-1B 
visas, it seems like a bi- 
ased poll to me. 
Steve Byan 
Boston 

More Letters, page 37 


COMPUTERWORLD welcomes 


| comments from its readers 


Letters shouldn't exceed 200 
words and should be addressed 
to Jamie Eckle, letters editor, 
Computerworld, PO Box 9171, 
500 Old Connecticut Path 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 

Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet: 
letters@computerworld.com. In- 


| Clude an address and phone 


number for immediate verification. 
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Finally, a server that not only fits your company’s needs, but also fits in your company. The new 
Dell™ PowerEdge™ 2450 with its ultrathin 2U form factor allows up to 21 servers and 42 processors 
ina 42U Dell rack. But don’t let its size fool you. Like Dell’s complete line of servers, it packs a lot 
of power. With dual Intel® Pentium® Ill processor capability at up to 867MHz and 133MHz Front Side 
Bus, the PowerEdge 2450 will give your company all the computing power (and elbowroom) it needs. 


DELL” SERVERS: 


DELL” POWEREDGE™ 1300 DELL” POWEREDGE™ 2450 


Affordable Entry Level Server 


# Intel® Pentium’ Ill Processor at 550MHz 
8 Dual Processor/RAID Capable 
® 64MB 100MHz ECC SDRAM (up to 1GB 
® 9GB* 7200 RPM Ultra-2/LVD SCSI HD (up to 2 
® 108GB Internal Storage Capacity 
8 NIC & Integrated SCSI Controllers; 40X Max CD-ROM 
® Dell's OpenManage™ Server Management Solutions 
= 3-Yr Next-Business-Day On-site Serv 

7x24 Phone Support 


$15 99 Oise 


p to 800MHz 


NO MONEY DOWN, NO PAYMENTS FOR 30 DAYS 


NEW Uitra-Slim (2U) R 
8 Intel" Pentiu 
8 Dual Processor 
® 128MB 133MHz 
8 9GB° 10K RPN 
® Up to91GBH 
ntegrated NIC/S 
Dell's OpenManage 
3-Yr Next-Business-Day On 
7x24 Phone Support 


$3799 Ose 


NO MONEY DOWN 


# Small Business Upgrade Bundle, add $1897 
8 Second Intel® Pentium® Ill Processor at 
550MHz, add $599 


8 Single-chanr 
8 Microsoft 


DELL” POWEREDGE™ 2450 


NEW Ultra-Slim (2U) Rack Optimized Server 

8 Intel® Pentium 0MHz 
(up to 867MHz) ipt 

Dual Proces 

128MB 133MHz 

3GB° 7200 RPM U 


Up to 252GB Hot-sw 


® Dual Processor Capable 

® 128MB 133MHz ECC SDRAM (ur 

® 9GB° 10K RPM Ultra3 SCSI HD (v 

® Up to 91GB Hot-swap Internal Storage Capacity 

= Embedded Single-channel RAID with 64MB Cache 
® Redundant Hot-swap Power Supplies 

® Integrated NIC/SCSI Controllers; 24X Max CD-ROM 
® Dell's OpenManage™ Server Management Solutions 


E-VALUE 
31308-2960 
NO MONEY DOWN, NO PAYMENTS FOR 30 DAY 
® Red Hat® Linux™ 6.2, add $149 


NO MONEY DOWN, NO PAYMENTS FOR 
® Redundant Hot-swap P. 


= Dua 





hannel RAID with € 
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ANDREW WILSON 
Visa bill a relief 
for IT managers 


HE INFORMATION technology in- 

dustry is being forced to drive the 

U.S. economy with its brakes on 
because of one irrefutable fact: There’s a 
shortage of skilled professional workers. 
The supply of high-tech workers is well 
below what the nation needs to sustain 
one of the largest economic booms in its history. 
Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan rec- 
ognizes this problem and says one possible solu- 
tion is to increase the cap on H-1B visas to allow 
more foreigners to temporarily work in the U.S. 
Many high-tech employers agree with Greenspan 
and are lobbying for a revision of H-1B regula- 
tions. Otherwise, unless Congress acts soon, our 
economic boom may soon 
turn to bust. 

Luckily, the pleas of 
high-tech employers have 
not gone unheard in 
Washington. On March 9, 
a bill sponsored by Sena- 
tors Spencer Abraham (R- 
Mich.) and Orrin Hatch 
(R-Utah) cleared the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee 
by an overwhelming 16-2 


ANDREW WILSON is an 
associate at the law firm | 
Serotte, Reich & Seipp in 

Buffalo, N.Y. He can 

be reached at 
AWilson@SRSK.com. 


vote. The tone of the de- 
bate was less controversial 
than in years past, and 
there was a general con- 
sensus that an increase in the number of H-1B 
visas is inevitable. The bill, known as the Hatch- 
Abraham H-IB bill, contains three key provisions: | 
@ Increase the H-1B cap from 115,000 to 195,000 

for the current and next two fiscal years. (On 
March 17, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service announced that the cap had been reached 
for the current fiscal year, meaning no more 
H_1Bs will be granted until Oct. 1.) 

w Exempt employees of higher education and re- 
search institutions from the cap, as well as for- 
eign students graduating from U.S. schools with 
master’s or doctorate degrees. (This won't affect 
many individuals but it will free up some H-1Bs 
for others.) 

# Allow H-1B workers changing employers to be- 
gin working as soon as they file new H-1B peti- 
tions. (This provision is key because it allows 
people to start working for a new employer be- 
fore receiving the actual H-1B approval. This will 
help companies who need IT workers to start im- 
mediately, especially in regions where processing 
times can be as long as five to six months.) 

For corporate IT departments and high-tech 
employers, whose production has suffered be- 
cause of a labor shortage that can’t be fixed do- 
mestically when the number of bachelor’s de- 
grees awarded in computer fields has been de- 


| bypass IT operating envi- 








clining steadily, the Hatch-Abraham bill can’t pass 
soon enough. Companies dependent on IT work- 
ers are becoming less competitive globally be- 
cause they can’t push their services or products 
to market as quickly as fully staffed foreign com- 
panies can. The worker scarcity paralyzes growth 
and increases production costs because compa- 
nies can’t staff their own IT departments. The bill 
addresses this shortage and will facilitate U.S. 
companies’ success in today’s global economy. 

Given the nonconfrontational tenor of earlier 
discussions, the bill is likely to pass in one form 
or another. 

President Clinton has proposed raising the cap 
effective with the 2001 fiscal year, which begins 
Oct. 1. No matter what form the Hatch-Abraham 
bill takes, it’s a crucial short-term solution to a 
glaring problem, and companies should be able to 
benefit from its provisions before the next federal 
fiscal year. At a time when some groups, such as 
the Federation for American Immigration 
Reform, are arguing that the high-tech labor 
shortage is merely a myth, the Hatch-Abraham 
bill addresses the health of our economy ina 
practical and effective manner. D 


WILLIAM M. 


IT has a big role 


ULRICH 


in a virtual world 


NFORMATION TECHNOLOGY, 
through desktop systems, networks 
and the Internet, has penetrated 
every corner of the enterprise. Business 
units are building e-commerce sites, 
launching supply-chain alliances and 
spinning off e-businesses. In this virtual world, 
the old-guard IT department, with its Industrial 
Age, hierarchical management structure, 
resembles a relic of a by- 
gone era. Is the IT depart- 
ment as we know it be- 
coming irrelevant? 
That idea might seem 
ludicrous at first, but the 
symptoms are there. Tech- 
nology is emerging that 
facilitates Web-based ac- 
cess to legacy data and 
WILLIAM M. ULRICH is a 
management consultant 
and president of Tactical 
Strategy Group Inc 


Contact him at 
tsginc@cruzio.com. 


business rules, ultimately 
allowing business units to 


ronments. Vendors are 
targeting their sales 
pitches at business units 
because they have larger budgets. Business units 
have taken over many application management 
tasks, and a variety of IT core competencies are 
being outsourced. Most of all, the Internet and in- 
tranets have subverted the hierarchical IT man- 
agement model. Informal communication among 


| entities is replacing formal chains of command 


and sidestepping old lines of authority. 
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According to The Cluetrain Manifesto (Perseus 
Books, 2000), today’s organizational chart is “hy- 
perlinked, not hierarchical.” Management hierar- 
chies are breaking down just as IT functions are 
being taken over by vendors and non-IT business 
units. A few of my colleagues believe that IT as 
we know it will fade into obscurity. But I’m not 
ready to accept that: IT still has much to offer, 
whether businesses realize it or not. 

IT still owns the data, computing power, opera- 
tional systems, technical know-how and disci- 
plines critical to the effective management of in- 
formation on a large scale. But change is coming, 


| and I believe IT must spearhead efforts to rede- 


ploy information management across the enter- 
prise. IT must reinvent itself so that the informa- 
tion management skills that have matured during 
the past few decades are not relearned through 
trial-and-error processes that end up costing 
companies money, people and their futures. As IT 
reinvents itself, these disciplines should be pre- 
served and applied to the new organizations. 

Change will be painful. The management hier- 
archy chart needs to be tossed aside so that IT 
can reinvent itself by creating an organization 
that can collaborate and adapt to business dy- 
namics and technical innovation. 

The concept requires modeling information 
management functions after the way they really 
work and making the transition from the old hier- 
archy to this new model. For example, the busi- 
ness units responsible for supporting applications 
should be organized into an application hub (or 
working group) structure that clearly delineates 
responsibilities. Each application hub could make 
enhancement or replacement decisions, restrict- 
ed only by the impact they might have on related 
applications or architectures. Each application 
support hub could then be linked to an applica- 
tion management hub comprising representatives 
from each business unit. This hub would make 
cross-functional decisions to deploy packages, 
develop interfaces or pursue integration initia- 
tives. Other hub structures under this framework 


| encompass a variety of IT functions such as envi- 


ronmental support (facilities, communications 


| and networks), architecture (data-, system-, net- 


work-, method- and tool-related structural is- 
sues), the project office, internal consulting, 
e-business functions and the supply chain. 

Under this model, working groups can imple- 
ment decisions free from the command-and-con- 
trol hierarchies that tend to stifle collaboration 
and adaptability. Each area sends representatives 
up to the next-level hub to collaborate on deci- 
sions that can’t be made at a more granular level. 
Centralized hubs set strategy, make cross-func- 
tional decisions and verify that IT disciplines are 
being deployed throughout the infrastructure. 

At the center of this is the IT advisory council, 
comprising representatives from internal and ex- 
ternal groups responsible for information man- 
agement across the enterprise. 

We can either fight this evolutionary shift to a 


| collaborative, adaptive management structure or 


formalize a working model that reflects the new 


| reality of information management. D 
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Reader: Microsoft backers overlooking company's past behavior 


HAT ALL THE Microsoft 

apologists seem to keep ig- 

noring is that Microsoft 
used coercion to get hardware makers 
to privilege its products in software 
bundled with computer purchases 
(“Users Largely Skeptical of Govern- 
ment Plan to Split Microsoft,” Comput- 
erworld Online, May 1]. 

Will a breakup improve or increase 
competition? I’m not sure, but I hope 
that it gets people looking at shifting to 
Linux and to software applications 
that run on Linux platforms and that it 
will press Microsoft to the point at 
which its applications (for those who 
really want them) are offered in Linux 
versions. 

Once Windows took over and every- 
one flocked to Microsoft applications, 


Wage difference doesn't compute 


APPRECIATE YOUR timely article 

(“White House: Women Still Un- 

derrepresented in IT,” Computer- 
world Online, May 11], but since I first 
found out about a wage difference 
years ago, I still don’t understand it. 

Can someone tell me why, just be- 
cause of my sex, I am not to be paid as 
much as a man and why this contin- 
ues? I’m not being sarcastic; I really 
want to know why this disparity exists. 
Was there at one time a reason for this 
discrimination? 

One thing that came across in the ar- 
ticle, though, was that I should be 
grateful that I am in IT, since the dis- 
parity there isn’t quite as bad as in oth- 
er areas. Do you think if I had an oper- 
ation I could get a raise? 

Sandra Licher 
Senior systems programmer 
lowa City 


Companies are using wrong 
approaches to finding IT workers 


CCORDING TO “Report: Half 

of IT Job Openings Will Go 

Unfilled This Year” [Comput- 
erworld Online, April 11], a study by 
the Information Technology Associa- 
tion of America found that U.S. com- 
panies will be able to fill only half of 
the IT positions open this year be- 
cause of a shortage of workers with 
the appropriate skills. However, the 
ITAA may have missed a very impor- 
tant point. 

Job descriptions are unrealistic, and 
titles do not match jobs. Moreover, 
companies are stubbornly looking to 
fill their needs with employees when 


the creators of other once-fine pro- 
grams like WordPerfect went so far in 
the direction of copying and emulating 
Microsoft Word and other Windows 
applications that these programs meta- 
morphosed into even clunkier facsimi- 
les of the Microsoft applications. 
Some of these programs were once 
elegant and functional, with a signifi- 
cant degree of control for the user. I 
am sick to death of turning off the 
automated features in Word only to 
have them come back, and of format- 
ting that requires multiple steps be- 
cause the application wants to repeat 
your last step for you. It’s bloody an- 
noying much of the time to use these 
applications. 
David J. Lafond 
Northampton, Mass 


there are few looking for such jobs. 
Meanwhile, there are many talented 
consultants who are more than quali- 
fied to fill many needs but are current- 
ly out of work. 

Companies should determine what 
their needs are, be realistic in what 
their expectations are, break down 
the jobs into realistic parts and then 
go and get the appropriate personnel 
to help them. That means using 
consultants where appropriate and 
paying appropriate rates for consul- 
tants and appropriate salaries for 
employees. 

Richard Kuper 

Business and Automation Consulting 
New York 

President@RLKl.com 


Not the best judge of spam 
EGARDING YOUR May 8 article 
“Defining ‘Spam’ Technically 
Isn’t Easy” [News], BigStar En- 

tertainment probably isn’t the compa- 

ny to ask to define spam. They’re 
spammers, and they’re listed in Mail 

Abuse Prevention System LLC’s Real- 

time Blackhole List. 

Tim Boyer 

Leavittsburg, Ohio 


With the click of a mouse . . . 


DON’T ENJOY GETTING spam, and 
I don’t spam. However, spam isn’t 
nearly as big a pain as junk mail 
sent through the U.S. Post Office. I 
have to open it to find out it’s junk, 
then put it in the trash, and later carry 
the trash out. As for spam: click, click, 
and it’s gone. 
Larry Keatts 
Richardson, Texas 


Widening 100 Best a good idea 


WAS DELIGHTED TO LEARN that 

you have revised your criteria for 

the Computerworld 100 Best Places 
to Work list to include privately held 
companies this year. 

Best Places has become an impor- 
tant benchmark for the IT industry. 
Because most readers don’t stop to as- 
sess the criteria, but only look at the 
companies in the list, exclusion from 
the list sends an implicit message, re- 
gardless of the true critical measures 
in the evaluation. 

Christopher B. Lofgren 
Chief operating officer 
Schneider National Inc 
Green Bay, Wis 
lofgrenc@schneider.com 


End of dot-coms exaggerated? 


RAVO TO MARYFRAN JOHNSON 

on her “Dot-com Bashing” edito- 

rial [News Opinion, April 17]. 
Forrester Research has a lot of nerve 
reporting that, all of a sudden, most 
dot-coms will be washed up. Aren’t 


they the same ones who are reporting 
that bajillions of dollars are going to be 
spent on e-commerce? 

Lisa Syring 

Director of marketing 

Cadman Corp 

Thousand Oaks, 


sales@caamancorp 


Correcting some FTP errors 


OUR OVERVIEW OF file trans 

fer protocol (FTP) in your 

April 17 Technology Quick- 
Study was quite good but contained a 
couple of impossible phrases: “ 
verts the data into 8-bit ASCII format.” 
No such thing. By definition, ASCII is 


.- con- 


a 7-bit code 
And: “. 
such thing. IP is a connectionless pack 
et-based protocol. TCP, sitting on top 
of IP, is the thing that provides the no 


. over IP connections.” No 


tion of a “connection.” 
Warren Spencer 
Automated systems analyst 
Alcan Aluminum Corp 
Oswego, N.Y 
warren.spencer@alcan.com 


If you get them to come, 
will your Web site be ready? 


Sy NS tel Ciille (alee 


WWW.saS.com/Cw/e-ready 


The Power to Know. 
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Sitara Networks is 1st 


7a eee 


to move on a hot new market 


eee OMe -a-MOloee- lta tiecey 


Worldwide 


to integrate bandwidth management 
and caching 


to intelligently integrate applications 
ETM aut) be 


QoS solution with a flexible hardware and 
software architecture 


CCE cecal Quality of Service 
across a wide range of speeds and feeds 


to deliver a complete and powerful QoS 
STUCCO BUT LCls 


practical and easy QoS solution 


to guarantee benefits of product — 
mY mes mel Cal 


Sitara Networks 
is a hot new mover 
with hot customers 
and partners like— 


Citrix 
Bose 
AOL 
Primus 
Sumitomo 
eGain 
Progress Software 
Data Comm Systems 
Intel 
Data Accessories 
Aristasoft 


Equinox 


G SITARA 


Networks” 
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MARKETPLACE 


OR MONOPOLY? 


The development of an 
online business-to-busi- 
ness meat exchange has 
sparked a battle in Min- 
nesota. A group of farm- 
ers Calls it “the OPEC of 
meat.” Similar accusa- 
tions are being lodged in 
several industries as the 
lines start to blur be- 
tween legitimate online 
marketplaces and crip- 
pling cartels. » 42 


FREE TRADE 


The competition for 
stock trades has grown 
so fierce that some In- 
ternet-only newcomers 
are offering free ser- 
vices. It’s a move that 
some analysts predict 
could have an impact on 
the market, but it could 
also fall flat.» 45 


COMEBACK KID 


Do brick-and-mortar 
companies stand a 
chance against their on- 
line competitors? Regi- 
nald S. Foster, the newly 
promoted electronic- 
business chief at Ameri- 
can Management Sys- 
tems says he thinks so. 
He talked about their 
comeback — or what he 
calls “the revenge of the 
dinosaurs” — in a recent 
interview with Comput- 
erworld. » 46 


VIRTUAL CRITICS 


What exactly are online 
shoppers looking for? To 
find out, some top Web 
retailers have turned to 
outside critics that go 
straight to customers 
with such questions and 
then help the companies 
figure out where their 
e-commerce operations 
need improvement. » 48 


BUSINESS 


RESHAPING 
REALITY 


It’s time to shake things 
up and flip the equation 
for developing new 
technology, writes Jim 
Champy. Rather than 
identifying a problem 
and then looking for a 
solution, businesses 
must learn to spot the 
potential of new tech- 
nologies and then find 
problems to solve with 
them. » 47 


TOINC., OR 
NOT TO INC.? 


It’s a common question 


for contractors: When, if | 


ever, is the right time to 
incorperate? Consul- 
tants and tax experts ex- 
plain the pros and cons 
of incorporating. » 61 


PRODUCT 
PARTNERS 


Not long ago, vendors 
launched a new product 
and stepped aside. But 
in today’s fast-paced 
market, they’re increas- 
ingly partnering with 
corporate customers to 


create the most effective | 


tools. Here’s what you 
can expect from these 
new relationships. » 62 


VALUE CHAINS 


As businesses move to- 
ward value-chain man- 


agement, they’re finding 


that the necessary tools 
and the implementation 
process are expensive. 
But experts say it’s well 
worth the cost. » 64 


MORE 
Workstyles 


QuickStudy 
Career Adviser 
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Way to keep IT employees happy, says 
Alan Atkinson at Franciscan Estates 


IT EMPLOYEE 
WISE! LISS 


WITH JOB TURNOVER AT RECORD LEVELS, trust, training and 
access to technology still top the list of what keeps IT 
workers happy and on the job. Unfortunately, too many 
managers still aren’t getting the message. So Computer- 


world asked IT professionals what advice 

they would give their bosses on how best S ( 
to hang onto them. Find out how your 

retention program stacks up against 


what IT workers really want. 





The expertise of 
1,000,000 hours of 
MTBF reliability... 


How does Liebert take systems 
availability to the next level? 


Liebert's 
Nfnity™ Competitor 


Ne 85 ; 
Configurable UPS up to W6kVA redundant | 


Max # of Complete System Contro! Module: 


Intelligent 

Self-diagnostics monitors operating environment 

_and isolates faults from loads 

IntelliBattery™ module automatically 
prevents cascading failures 

Intelligent bypass technology provides 
seamless bypass operation 


Liebert's 
Minity’ Competitor 
Redundant 
Redundant System Controls 
_(Full Functionality) 6 
Redundant Power Modules 


Shi ps Pre-Assembied 

Largest factory service organizations with 
__24x7 call center support and dispatch 
Maintenance Bypass Option 


© 2000 Liebert Corporation. Ali rights reserved throughout the world. Specifications subject to change without notice. 
Ali names referred to are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective owners. 





Easily sealable, 
incredibly intelligent, 
remarkably redundant 
UPS that takes 
systems availability 
to the next level. 


Scalable 


© Hot-swappable modules 
© Build up to 16 kVA redundancy 


© Configure Battery back-up time 
from over 6 minutes up to 72 hours 


© Small footprint 


Intelligent 


© Self-diagnostic components 
® Internal battery monitoring 
¢ Fault-tolerant design 


® Intelligent bypass technology 


Redundant 
© Redundant system controls 
(Full Functionality) 


© Redundant Power modules 
© Redundant Battery modules 
® Redundant Monitoring options 


To find your local Liebert 
Representative or VAR: 


800-877-9222 dept. NF1 
www.nf1.liebert.com 
info@liebert.com 
OL i 
O Liebert 


KEEPING BUSINESS IN BUSINESS.® 





Read all about Nfinity 

Visit our website and download a Free White Paper, “The Anatomy of a High 
Availability System” at www.nf1.liebert.com. You can also learn everything there 
is to know about Liebert. In a nutshell, we're a pioneer in the power protection 
industry, entering the market over 30 years ago. Since then, we've installed 
millions of systems worldwide. Our extensive product line is second to none, 

as is our comprehensive Liebert service. interested? Good. See you at the site. 
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Introducing the easily scalable, incredibly intelligent, remarkably redundant UPS that takes 
systems availability to the next level. 


For over 30 years, Liebert has provided power protection for the world’s most critical systems. We designed the new 
Nfinity UPS to carry on the tradition of Liebert reliability in today's critical network applications. 


The modular design allows you to configure Nfinity to match your changing power needs, and all modules are hot- 
swappable, allowing for uninterrupted performance when you service or expand the system. 


You'll find redundancy and patent pending intelligence features in the power and battery modules, power bypass systems, 
communication paths, and system controls. No other UPS achieves that tremendous breadth of reliability. 


Nfinity offers superior value. It's extremely cost-efficient to operate and ships preassembled and pretested, eliminating 
costly user assembly time. You're also backed by Liebert’s service organization - trained and staffed to support you 
24x7x365. For complete product information, visit our website at www.nf1.liebert.com. 
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To find your local Liebert Representative 
or for information on becoming a VAR: 


800-877-9222 dept. NF1 

www.nf1.liebert.com 
info@liebert.com ; 

(0, Liebert 
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Antitrust, Monopoly Fears 


Haunt B-to-B Exc 


Web site developed by meat companies 
latest to face questions of price fixing 


BY BRIAN SULLIVAN 
HE OUTCOME OF a 
battle waged by 
a handful of farm- 

in western 

Minnesota against 


ers 


what they call “the OPEC of 


meat” may determine the rules 


for how online business-to- 
business exchanges will work. 
At the center of the oppo- 
sition against exchange 
being developed by IBP Inc., 
Gold Kist 
Inc., Farmland Industries Inc., 
Smithfield Foods Inc., and 
Cargill Inc. and its subsidiary 


Excel Corp. stands 5l-year-old 


an 


Tyson Foods Inc., 


Doug Peterson, farmer, school- 
teacher and Democratic rep- 
resentative to the Minnesota 
Legislature 

“We have monopolies being 
created,” Peterson said. “This 
OPEC, formed 
from the six largest producers 


or cartel, is 


of meat. It raises red flags.” 


[The cartel] 
raises red flags. 
DOUG PETERSON, 
MINNESOTA STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE, COMPARING 


AN ONLINE MEAT EXCHANGE 
TO A MONOPOLY 


Peterson said the exchange 
will lead to price fixing and 
an elimination of competition, 
and force farmers to sell to just 
one company. 

While spokesmen 
meat processors dismissed mo- 
nopoly charges, others said the 
situation in Minnesota reflects 
a larger issue facing many exist- 
ing and proposed exchanges: 
Do they violate antitrust laws? 


for 


Investigations, Hearings 

“It’s a hot topic,” said Rich- 
ard E. Donovan, head of the 
antitrust practice at Kelley, 
Drye & Warren LLP in New 
York. For example, he said, 
the implications of business- 
to-business exchanges domi- 


nated conversations at the an- 


nual antitrust convention of 


the American Bar Association 


in Washington last month, de- 
spite the high profile of the 
Microsoft Corp. decision. 

In the meantime, the follow- 
ing events have erupted to drive 
the issue: 


| @ The Federal Trade Commis- 


sion (FTC) and Department of 
Justice are looking at an ex- 


| change planned by General 


Motors Co., Ford Motor Co., 
DaimlerChrysler AG, Renault 
SA and Nissan Motor Co. The 


exchange is on hold until after | 


the investigation, Ford spokes- 
woman Fara Warner said. 


@ The American Society of | 


Travel Agents (ASTA) 
asked federal officials to inves- 


tigate an exchange by Delta Air | 


Lines Inc., Continental Air- 


lines Inc., Northwest Airlines | 
Inc., United Air Lines Inc. and | 


American Airlines, said Paul 


Ruden, senior vice president of 


legal and industry affairs at 
ASTA. Ruden’s group charges 


that by posting special fares | 


only on their Web site, not 


with travel agents, the airlines | 


are violating antitrust laws. 

@ The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee announced Tuesday it 
will hold hearings on airlines, 


| travel and the Web. 


the | 


has | 


@ The FTC also plans to hold 
an antitrust workshop on ex- 
changes June 29. 

FTC Director of Policy and 
Planning Susan DeSanti said 
the commission needs to know 
the business rules behind busi- 
ness-to-business exchanges. 

“I think we are where we are 
precisely because this is a rela- 
tively new phenomenon, and 
we would like to know more 
about it,” DeSanti said. 

“This world 
everyone,” Warner agreed. 

Everyone maybe, except for 


is a new 


Peterson, 
Minnesota Farmers Union and 
Tom Smallec, a Democratic 
Party spokesman in Minnesota. 
The three say the exchange 
means trouble for farmers. 


Utility Juices 


Launch sparked by 
new competition 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
In just six months — a break- 
neck pace even for the newly 
competitive utilities industry 
— Northeast Utilities set up a 
new system that lets its elec- 
tricity customers pay bills via 
the Internet. 

“Several thousand” North- 
east customers were using the 
online system as of this month, 
just two months after it was 
launched, said Daniel Chag- 
not, the information technol- 
ogy manager for the project. 

“From concept 
it actually working was six 
months, and that’s an unheard- 
of thing in the utilities indus- 
try,” which is typically known 
for its bureaucracy and plod- 
ding pace, said Patricia Mul- 


holland, project manager of 


customer service operations at 
Berlin, Conn.-based Northeast, 
which serves 1.7 million busi- 
ness and residential customers 
in New England. 

Mulholland attributed the 
speed of the rollout to weekly 
| meetings between Northeast’s 


for | 


Pete Takash at the | 


hanges 


“Our concern here is that 
if you get six of the largest 
meat companies together in 
what basically amounts to a 


joint marketing effort, cooper- 


ating closely, they will be able | 


to exchange information on 
prices and sales,” Smallec said. 
“They'll be getting out of each 
other’s way so they don’t have 
to compete with each other.” 


The result, the Minnesotans | 


predict, will be that meat pro- 
cessors dictate prices, punish 
opposition and 
meat production and distribu- 


monopolize | 





tion. Takash said the producers | 


already have a huge impact on 


U.S. production; the exchange | 


would just increase it. 
“It is another way that they 
can go out and do business. But 
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from the farmers’ perspective 
and from the point of view of 
people who are trying to keep 
these communities together, it 
sure doesn’t help,” Takash said. 

The processors, which col- 
lectively reported $130 billion 
in sales last year, reject the 
charges and say there will be 
no collusion, said Excel spokes- 
man Mark Klein. 

“We are going to be aggres- 
sively out there trying to take 
business from each other,” he 
said. “This is a fiercely com- 
petitive business.” 


Room for All 


According to Klein, the ex- 
change will actually help com- 
petition. Smaller, niche proces- 
sors can join the exchange 
and get access to many more 
farmers. 

The exchange will be an in- 
dependent company owned by 
each of the six companies but 
open to anyone. It will stream- 
line the buying, selling, ship- 
ping and tracking of products. 
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p Online Bill Payment 


staff and its technology part- 
ners, Mobius Management 
Systems Inc. in Rye, N-Y., and 
CheckFree Corp. in Atlanta. 
While the price tag for the 
new system was $500,000, that 
much is expected to be saved 
in just one year because the 
system Northeast 
store digital images of bills on 


allows 


servers rather than on costly 
microfiche, said Chagnot. 
While the pace of imple- 
mentation was notable, North- 
east’s new system is far from 
unique. According to analysts, 
several large electrical utility 


| companies in the U.S. allow 


to getting | 


| 
| 
| 


customers to pay bills via the 


Internet (see chart). The trend 
toward electronic bill present- 
ment and payment in utilities 
is about 6 months old and illus- 


epegs 
Utilities Players 
Some utilities offering online 
bill payment include: 
® Northeast Utilities, 
Berlin, Conn. 


& PECO Energy Co., Philadelphia 


to | 


trates the new competitiveness 


| among utilities players, said 





analysts. 

“Utilities have been as back- 
ward as companies come in the 
industrial world,” said Ethan 


Cohen, a utilities analyst at Ab- 


erdeen Group Inc. in Boston. 
But deregulation, now in place 
in some form in 23 states, has 
sparked more initiative within 
the industry, he noted. 

A recent survey conducted 
by Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn., looked at 150 com- 
panies across five major indus- 
trial sectors in the U.S. It found 
that while “utilities have been 
the most behind in e-billing, 
they are now the most aggres- 
sive” in setting up such sys- 
tems, said Gartner analyst Avi- 
vah Litan. 

Mulholland said competitive 
pressures from other utilities 
certainly played a role in push- 
ing the electronic bill present- 
ment and payment project at 
Northeast, but customer feed- 
back also contributed to the 
decision. 

A recent Northeast survey of 
1,000 customers showed that a 
surprisingly high 10% would 
be interested in online pay- 
ment, Mulholland said. D 
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And these days it can clog your network with spam and huge attachments. Or disable you 
with viruses. E-mail exposes your network to a variety of performance problems that can send 
user productivity down the drain. 

Content Technologies enables you to automatically block undesirable e-mail attachments from 
entering or leaving the network. You'll also protect your company from legal 


liability by preventing the circulation of offensive e-content. 





If e-mail is the lifeblood of your company, rely on Content 


Technologies to keep it flowing. 






content 


Get a free evaluation copy of our MIMEsweeper software t an A 
along with our “Guide to E-Content Security” CD. ais at a 


www.contenttechnologies.com/ads (888) 888-6883 


© Content Technologies 2000 
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Exchanges 


Klein said buyers and sellers 
will be able to work under one 
system and comparison shop 
for the 
their products 


*st prices and bids on 


According to Cargill spokes- 
man Bill Brady, the operation 
was designed simply to build 
greater efficiency 

But Smallec, who worries 
that the exchange will reduce 
the number of potential buy- 
ers, said competing buying sta- 
tions around his state have al- 
ready begun to close, although 
he didn’t have specific num- 


bers to show a trend. 


Some Legal Advice 

Antitrust attorney Mark E 
Plotkin at Washington-bas 
Covington & Burling said if the 

sticks to the model 

it describes publicly, it might 
survive the antitrust allega- 
tions. Existing laws that govern 
joint purchasing agreements 
between competing companies 
could apply to the Web, he said. 

Plotkin said a strategy he 
outlined for his own clients 
looking to create business-to- 
business exchanges includes 
the following 
® Keeping the exchange inde- 
pendent, possibly run by an 
outside consulting firm 
® Maintaining anonymous bid- 
der identities. 
@ Ensuring that pricing infor- 
mation represents real-time 
market conditions. If prices 
are forecast, companies must 
prove why this is needed. 
® Information posted must be 
limited. In the early 1990s, for 
example, a group of airlines 
used information posted in a 
joint venture as a secret code 
signaling inside information 
about prices and trends. The 
federal government stopped 
the practice. 
@ Membership must be ope 
For instance, groups of farmers 
could join to sell products to 
the processors en masse. 
@ The financial information 
collected by the exchange 
must stay confidential. Shared 
information allows members 
to fix prices, he said. 

But not everyone thinks that 
these kinds of precautions will 

> enough. 

“It might look innocuous, 
but it could lead to collusion,” 


Peterson said. “I would really 
question that they are not go- 
ing to cheat.” 


Eventually, the courts most 
likely will dictate how ex- 
changes work, predicted Ross 
Petty, a professor of marketing 
law at Babson College in Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 

“It is pretty clear that we are 


meee 


BUSINESS 


going to have a lot of these 


things, and I think sooner or 
later, the antitrust people will 
find someone to sue because 
the temptation to cheat on 
these things is pretty strong,” 
said Petty, who also worked at 


Pn 


Imagine... j 
a Knowledge Management Application so 
sophisticated, so powerful, and so intelligent, 


TC A CMC OTT 
MCU Cm CS) Mahe 


the FTC for 10 years. 

id the cons 
cheating are high, Plotkin 
said. In addition to civil liabili- 
ties, companies and officers 
could be subject to criminal 
penalties. 
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“That’s the first thing we tell 
our clients,” Plotkin said. 

n the meantime, Peterson 
and others say they will con- 
tinue to hold protests and ral- 
lies, trying to stop a business- 
to-business juggernaut. D 






For more information visit http://www.ragingknowledge.com 
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Competition Brings Stock Trading Costs Down to Zero. saz" 


“Our philosophy : 

BY MARIA TROMBLY stocks down to nothing, but The latest entry, debuting ; and no order minimums. The | quality, not free and cheay 
Two new players in the online | traditional online brokerages | this month, is Financial Cafe.- | company is competing against | said Andrew Koslow, Financial 
trading arena have brought | say they aren’t worried about in San Francisco, which | Freetrade.com, a no-frills bro- | Cafe.com’s chief operating of- 
the price of buying and selling | the competition. fers free trades, free quotes | ker that Omaha-based Ameri- | ficer. He said the company 







i a a iat : ee Sees a a se s aims to have one representa 


tive for every 300 customers 
five times more than the indus 
try average. 

The company is able to keep 
stock trades free while still 


ae a ) . > maintaining a high level of cus- 






tomer service because it has 


f 4 r ‘ 4 . profit-sharing deals with elec 
Le ’ Lh . ‘ tronic-commerce firms and 


charges for some of its s 





: es, according to Koslow. 
! \ . By comparison, Freetrade.- 
eS ' com has no live phone support, 
y only e-mail help. 
4 New York-based American 
, . Express Co. also offers free 
at trades but requires at least a 
4 Tay \ | , : $25,000 balance for free stock 
it fe. LB | 4 ’ ie ‘ : af uys and a $100,000 balance 
axe \\ f rr " > : , ii 9 : . for free sales of stocks. 
iS * eS ging de SS But the company isn’t wor 
AW 4 Ae ried about competition from 
iy Mf the start-ups, said spokesman 
} Dave Kanihan. At the Ameri- 


can Express site, customers 
get access to e-mail d tele- 
a. F p phone support, financial advis- 
ws ; ers, proprietary searching and 
online financial planning tools. 
Financial Cafe.com offers tele- 
phone and e-mail support but 
no advisers. 

Although it’s too early to 
tell, there’s a sense that free 
trading may be a niche market. 
But the presence of these ser- 
vices might drive prices down 
across the board. 

“I don’t see this becomi 

F an instant success overnight,” 

- said Richard Repetto, an ana- 

lyst at Lehman Brothers Hold- 

ing Inc. in New York. “But if 

these things gain traction, the 
commissions can go down.” 

The biggest challenge that 
lies ahead for online advertis- 

ng and e-commerce partner- 

ships is to prove themselves as 
reliable sources of cash, a diffi- 
- cult task since customers have 
grown accustomed to a broad 
variety of services from their 
brokers. 

“You can get initial public 
offerings,” said Russell Keene, 
an analyst at New York-based 
Keefe Bruyette & Woods Inc. 
“You can get insurance, you 
can get mortgages, [and] soon 
you'll be able to trade overseas. 

“T think the product differen- 
tiation and service differentia- 
tion is enough not to frighten 
the more established players, 
quite frankly,” Keene sz 





ii 
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Last month, American Manage- | 
ment Systems Corp. (AMS) pro- | 
moted Reginald S. Foster from his | 
slot as chief e-commerce officer | 


BUSINESS = 
AMS's Foster Blends Bricks and Clicks 


to the newly created post of | the Fairfax, Va.-based systems 


chief electronic-business officer. | 


He supervises all internal and 


integrator, which says such ac- 


tivity made up 40% of its $1.4 | 


client e-commerce activity at | billion in revenue last year. 


In a recent interview with 
Computerworld’s Julia King, 
Foster discussed his new role 


and what he sees on the elec- | 


tronic-business horizon at tra- 
ditional brick-and-mortar com- 
panies. 


Online success 


is never a guarantee, especially if you’re trying to do all the heavy lifting 


yourself. How can you make your business an online powerhouse? How can 
you deploy applications quickly so you can focus on your core business? Sim- 


ple. Pick an expert application service provider. One who delivers 


everything from  high-availability Web hosting to complete Internet 


applications hosting, management and rentals. A company designed 


for realeworld 


he 
Send.com, Raging Bull, AltaVista, Catalog City, and. toysmart.com, 
Web 


business goals, delivered in real time. Just ask companies 


who eo qoutanetered online Siu leerenty for their 


busines 


Start your own online success story. Visit us at www.navisite.com/success. 


are 
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Q. What does a chief electronic- 
business officer do? 

A. The responsibilities range 
from business development 
support to project execution. 
It extends to deal-making and 
alliances. 


Q. What's the difference between a 
chief e-business officer and a chief 
e-commerce officer? 

A. I have been using the terms 
pretty much 
synonymous- 
ly. Most peo- 
ple do. But 
e-commerce 
is just trans- 
actions being 
executed on- 
line. E-busi- 
ness has a 
much broad- 
er definition. 
The true is- 
sue du jour 
isn’t e-com- 
merce, but how to establish 
and maintain true competitive 
advantage. 


REGINALD FOSTER, 
American Manage- 
ment Systems 


Q. What does it take to be a suc- 
cessful e-business officer? 

A. We have seen a direct corre- 
lation between the success of 
the e-business officer and how 
closely they report to the CEO. 
The reason is that the issues 
that need to be tackled are 
CEO-level issues. 


Q. Does that mean the ClO? 
A. CIOs and CTOs aren’t well- 
positioned to drive the change 


| that’s required. I don’t know of 


a CIO who has gone to a strate- 
gic business unit head and said, 
“Guess what? You’re out of 
business.” 


Q. Do you foresee others disman- 
tling traditional businesses? 

A. see a phenomenon | call the 
revenge of the dinosaur. At ma- 
jor corporations, people in the 
executive suite see that real 
business is going to be taken 
away from them [online]. 

But when you analyze the 
situation, they have a lot to 
work with. They have money 
and aren’t subject to the fickle 
whims of venture capitalists 
and the stock market. They 
also have enormous brick-and- 
mortar assets that can be lever- 
aged to their advantage. So 
what I think you’re going to see 
this year is legacy organiza- 
tions fighting their way back 
into the game, and in 2001, we 
will see some interesting situa- 
tions where they win in over- 
time. D 
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What It’s Like to Work at . . . 
Delta Technology Inc. 


Interviewee: Walter Leddy, 
developer of MYOBTravel.com, 
a travel planning and reserva- 
tions site that will cater to small 
businesses with up to 50 em- 
ployees. The site is tentatively 
set to launch by August. 
Company: Delta Technology 
Inc., the information services 
arm of Delta Air Lines Inc 

and a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the airline 

Main location: 

Atlanta 

Number of infor- 

mation technology employ- 
ees: 2,000; five on the MYOB- 
travel.com project 

Number of employees (end 
users): 70,000 

Tenure in current position: 
About one month 

Last position held: Worked 
as a developer on Delta's Gate 
& Boarding team. “We analyzed 
[the gate staff's] work process- 
es and decided they needed 
new workstations and software 
... 80 they could spend less 
time behind the computer and 
more time actually communicat- 
ing with passengers. We put in 
Windows applications that let 
them monitor seat inventory in 
real time and allocate seats us- 
ing a Visual C chart and an in- 
teractive passenger list.” 

How common are career 
moves within the compa- 
ny? “There's a Web site avail- 
able to everyone in the compa- 
ny, where new jobs are posted, 
and you can move laterally that 
way. Or you can bring it up in 
your biannual review like | did.” 
Workday: “! might not be the 
norm, but | get in about 7:30 
a.m. and stay until 6:30 or 7:00 
p.m. We have a 10-hour day, 
four-day week option here, but | 
work five days. My projects are 
usually cutting-edge, and you 
just have to do what it takes to 
meet the deadlines.” 

What has the payoff been? 
“This is my fourth year here, and 
I've always tried to put myself in 
the position of learning a new 
skill set every year. | started as 
a business analyst in electronic 
ticketing, and | learned to build 
SQL databases. For Gate & 
Boarding, | learned C++ and ob- 
ject-oriented programming, and 
then | was promoted to techni- 
cal lead. By the end, | was han- 
dling project management, re- 


sponsible for rolling out a new 
component of the airport re- 
newal project. For this project, 
I'll be learning Java.” 


Bonus programs: An employ- | 


ee stock purchase plan, annual 
bonuses based on merit and 
companywide performance and 
spot bonuses. 
Decor: “When we rolled out 
our new Gate Information 
System, we did a simula- 
tion with life-size card- 
, board cutouts of cel- 
ebrity passengers. 
| have Ted Turner in my 
cube.” 
Any windows? About 50% 
of the staff have windows; one 
side of the building overlooks 
the airport runways. 
Dress code: Business casual. 
“There are very few renegades; 
it's a fairly conservative atmos- 
phere.” 
On-site day care? No 
Office mascot: “When | was 
on the Gate & Boarding project 
team, it was the Budweiser 
‘Whazzup?’ guys - we always 


Perks: “Managers can allocate 
team rewards for meeting proj- 
ect milestones, like tickets for 
everyone to a Braves game or 
cocktail hours.” 

Travel benefits: “We get a 
certain amount of free domestic 
and international flights each 
year, So you can jump ona 
plane whenever you feel like it, 
if there’s a seat available. | have 
a lot of friends in the company, 
and we've gone for weekends 
in Paris and Amsterdam. And | 
just went with a group to Machu 
Picchu. We delivered 12 com- 
puters to a school there and 
then went up the Amazon River 
to deliver medicine, clothes and 
books to a man who's building 
an orphanage in the jungle. 
Three of us from Delta Technol- 
ogy went with 10 others from a 
relief organization.” 

Would employees feel com- 
fortable e-mailing the CEO? 
“| don’t know, but | wouldn't 
hesitate to e-mail the ClO, Bob 
DeRodes. He's been here about 
a year now and has made a 
point of introducing himself to 
everyone.” 

Quote: “! stay here because we 
get to touch any kind of tech- 
nology that’s currently available 
anywhere.” - Leslie Goff 





| The ad trivializes what’s possible 
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ireless dreams 


T’S HARD TO PREDICT which technologies will truly change 
the way we work, dramatically improve productivity or other- 
wise radically affect the human condition. That’s because 

we think deductively: Define a problem, then find a solution. 
Forecasting the real impact of technology requires inductive 


We often see a new technology as a new ver- 


| sion of something that already exists. The auto- 
| mobile was first seen as an extension of the horse- 
| drawn carriage. Xerography was seen as an ex- 


tension of carbon paper. Even the Internet was 


| originally seen as an extension of the local-area 
network. Their eventual epic impacts on our 
| lives was unforeseen. 


Such is now the case with wireless technolo- 


| gies. The cell phone, for example, was first seen 


as an extension of the telephone. When I think of 
wireless, three images come to mind: French 
waiters, a banal TV ad and Peter Drucker. 

My first experience with wireless came before 
the cell phone explosion, when I 
watched a French waiter use a 
portable device to approve a cred- 


aia aiiehs caeeestid eens” | it-card charge without leaving my 
U . . 

g oy | table. I was impressed, but the 

| French have often led in the appli- 


| cation of IT. This early wireless 


use was a response toa known 


| problem: Many Europeans have a 
| phobia about letting credit cards 


out of their sight. 
A more recent image of wireless 


| comes from a recent TV ad: A 
| group of thirtysomethings is seen 


riding down a beach in an open 
convertible, sending information 
to a prospective customer over 
some sort of wireless device. A 
response arrives, telling them that 


| they have just won the deal, beat- 


ing out older competitors, who are 
pictured sitting in an office, chal- 

lenged by their organization’s in- 

ability to respond to the prospect 

in a timely fashion. Too late — the 

kids win, and life’s just a beach. < 


Re 


with wireless technology (while 


| suggesting that success is a function of genera- 


tional difference). 

The reason we’re challenged to find new, more 
powerful applications for technology is that we 
see the world and technology through our current 
work and management processes. As the TV ad 
illustrates, a prospective customer’s request for 
proposals brings the same response — only deliv- 


How should 
we start to 
think induc- 
tively about 
wireless? 


| thinking: Recognize a new technology’s potential, and then find a 
| problem it might solve. 


ered a bit faster through wireless technology. We 
don’t see how a new technology might change, or 
even eliminate, proposal processes. Today, combi- 
nations of technologies — the Internet, data ware- 
housing and wireless, for example — have the 
power to create whole new business models such 
as the industry-sponsored digital marketplaces 
now being formed in the automobile business 

So, how should we start to think inductively 
about wireless? Management guru Peter Druck- 
er may have pointed the way to the wireless 
world when he first used the expression “man- 
age by walking around.” What he meant was that 
managers could learn more by meeting and talk- 
ing with customers and noncus- 
tomers alike. 

Imagine, for a moment, a man- 
ager — or a salesperson — who 
works outside an office, enabled by 
a truly powerful intelligent agent. 
Some of the rules and behaviors of 
business could be broken. One is 
that all employees need offices. 
Another is that the way you do bus- 
iness should be governed by the 
limitations of systems. A commu- 
nications device, combined with 
access to rich information and 
timely human decision-making, 
can change rigid business rules. 
Product information becomes im- 
mediately available, price quotes 
are dynamically tailored to a cus- 
tomer’s needs and delivery is ac- 
celerated as time is further com- 
pressed across all fulfillment 
processes. 

At the behavioral level, it might 
now be easier to let more people 
get out of the office to spend time 
with customers, where they can 
do real work. The power of human 
potential might also be restored. 

Dream on, you say? That’s part of inductive 
thinking. D 





Champy is chairmaa of consulting at Perot Systems 
Corp. in Cambridge, Mass. He can be reached at 
JimChampy@ps.net. His newspaper columns are 
syndicated by Tribune Media Services. 
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BSTRACT CONCEPT 
That’s about the best 
way to describe the 


&& 


process of designing 
and maintaining an 
eff 


That’s because no one knows exactly 


‘tive e-commerce site today. 


how to take what customers want and 
parlay it into how Web pages are de- 
signed. So leading e-commerce compa- 
nies have learned how to make the 
process of Web site design and cus- 
tomer Satisfaction a little less abstract 
by a: 
and isn’t working: Can they find prod- 


ng customers exactly what is 


uct information quickly and easily? 
Was their order delivered on time? 

To answer those questions, many 
organizations are turning to outside 
monitoring agencies. Such firms often 
provide a way for customers to give 
feedback about the design of a page, 
the overall buying experience or 
whether their orders were actually de- 
livered on time, through both statisti- 
cal and anecdotal means. 

This is valuable information for 


E-commerce leaders are going 
outside to performance monitor- 
ing agencies to make their site 
designs more appealing and to 
improve customer satisfaction. 
By Mathew Schwartz 


companies. Not only does it alert them 
to potential problem areas, but it also 
gives them insight into the nature of 
those problems. Furthermore, the in- 
formation can help drive the changes 
cessary to make a fix. Companies 

can then tell the customer that a 
change was made, closing the loop and 
hopefully inv 
has given them free advice, back to 


ng the customer, who 


make another purchase. 
Traditionally, companies have used 
focus groups to assess the pros and 


| 


cons of site design and product selec- 
tion as well as customer satisfaction 
with order fulfillment. But using focus 
groups to identify and correct a prob- 
lem is a slow process. A Web site 
problem, once known, might only re- 
quire a few minutes of coding to fi 
e-commerce retailers are supplement- 


ing focus groups with more immediate 
feedback. 
Here’s a look at how three compa- 


nies use feedback data to drive e-com- 
merce improvements. 
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STAPLES.COM: 


Making Metrics From Anecdotes 

E-commerce companies have an 
abundance of data. Site logs track 
where visitors go, which pages are 
most popular and how many cus- 
tomers return. E-commerce engine 
logs track repeat customers and the 
average price per order. 

But translating that data into action 
items isn’t so simple. “I think a lot of 


| companies are overwhelmed” by the 


amount of data they collect, says Jackie 
Shoback, vice president of operations 
at Staples.com, the e-commerce arm of 
Staples Inc., the Framingham, Mass.- 
based office-supply retailer. “We’re 
fortunate that we’re click-and-mortar,” 
Staples has been ana- 
lyzing customer satisfaction for years. 


she says, because 


Staples.com subscribes to a service 
from BizRate.com in Los Angeles that 
lets customers give feedback about the 
site they’re using. Fulfillment is a cru- 
cial e-commerce variable, and it’s not 
something that necessarily shows up 
on a site log. 
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With BizRate, a browser window 
pops up and asks customers if they'd 
like to rate the site from which they just 
purchased a product in the following 
areas: ease of ordering, ease of naviga- 
tion, appearance, product selection, 
product information and pricing. Shop- 
pers can also opt to take part in a fol- 
low-up survey. When the customer is 
expected to receive his shipment, 
BizRate sends an e-mail with a link to 
an online survey, where the customer 
can rate delivery time, product repre- 
sentation, customer support, privacy 
policies and shipping and handling. In 
both surve 
tional anecdotal feedba 


customers can offer addi- 


“The actual raw data scores are 
great, but . . . it’s the comments, and 
drilling into those and further catego- 
rizing them and finding the common 
answers, where you can improve what 
you can do,” says Shoback. 

One member of the Staples usability 
team collects all customer comments 
and turns the anecdotal data into m 
rics. Those metrics are then catego- 


d into function areas and forward- 
ed with the anecdotes every Monday 
morning to a cross-functional team 
with members from information tech- 
marketing, usability and corpo- 
rate areas. The team then holds a top- 
level review to flag which departments 
are affected by problems and to assign 
responsibility for making changes. 

In a recent incident, the Staples.com 
site slowed considerably for people in 


nolo 


one geographic area, and customers be- 


gan writing in about the problem. The 
comments were immediately forward- 
ed to IT, which took action. “It proba- 
bly would have shown up when you 
run all your site statistics but was prob- 
ably very small in aggregate. But when 


you actually started hearing from peo- 


ple and saw it,” Staples was able to fix it | 


right aw ; Shoback. 

While measuring customer satisfac- 
tion is a priority for retailers, a mer- 
chant with a physical, online and deliv- 
ery presence has a lot of contact points 
to measure. In Staples’ case, there are 
29 distribution centers, each with its 


~ BUSINESS! <0)! 


own fleet of trucks. Ordinarily, Staples 
would gauge its effectiveness only 

through internal metrics: Were goods 
delivered, and were they on time? 

BizRate data gives Staples a more 

granular look at d 
Customer feedb s ind 
the relevant distribution center or dri- 
ver. As with anecdotal feedback, distri- 
bution feedback is translated into met- 
rics and pushed out to the appropriate 


stribution proc Ss. 
ed against 


departments when there are problems. 

Shoback declined to quantify the 
overall customer response rate to the 
BizRate surveys, but she says it’s both 
statistically significant and much high- 
er than the 2% response rate Staples 
targets on its direct marketing cam- 
paigns. Staples reads all customer feed- 
back and responds to most of it. 


WBSTORE.COM: 
Gaining Online Customer Insight 


Warner Bros.’ online store, Burbank, 
Calif.-based WBStore.com, has been 
open for business for five years. But it 
wasn’t until the 1998 holiday shopping 


season, when it did more business than 
management expected, that it made a 
serious effort to boost the revenue it 
earned. To do that, the company need- 
ed better site data. “We knew how 
many page views we were getting but 
that wasn’t telling us enough about our 
site, especially as a retailer,” says Betti- 
na Sherick, marketing director for 
e-commerce. 

ark joined WBStore.com as 
vice president of e-commerce the fol- 


Dave 


lowing April and started shopping 
around for third-party rating services. 
He eventually selected BizRate. 

In November, WBStore.com 
launched BizRate to provide insight 
faction with its site 
and delivery processes. After it began 
using BizRate, it saw an immediate 
jump in feedback. From November to 
January, WBStore.com got 12,000 re- 
sponses through the service. 

Given the amount of data gathered 
and the need to act upon it quickly, 
Warner Bros. tapped one employee to 

Continued on page 52 


into customer sati 
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Continued from page 49 

spend much of her time taking the 
feedback and distilling comments for 
weekly steering meetings attended by 
Clark, a vice president of direct mar- 
keting and three Internet directors. 

Customer feedback has driven many 
changes. Most involved combining dif- 
ferent bits of information in any place 
it might be needed so users wouldn't 
have to hunt for it. 

For example, when a significant por- 
tion of the thousands of responses 
gathered in a couple of months said 
customers had difficulty finding cus 
tomer service phone numbers, a link to 
that information was added to every 
page. Other customers complained 
that the product-ordering pages con 
tained children’s clothing sizes but 
didn’t include a definition of what 
“medium” 
WBStore.« 
“T don’t think you can go overboard in 


really meant, so 
‘om added that information. 


giving people what they want, unless it 
slows things down and makes a less- 
compelling experience,” says Clark. 


Clark says the demographics of the 


tics 


BizRate respondents so far largely mir- 
ror those of survey respondents who 
shop in Warner Bros. retail stores and 
of focus groups the site conducts 

The 150-plus brick-and-mortar War- 
ner Bros. stores also conduct their own 
focus groups and share customer satis- 
faction surveys and buying-pattern in- 
formation. But although that informa- 
tion is useful and acted upon, it doesn’t 
give WBStore.com the kind of immedi- 
ate feedback it gets from using a real- 
time ratings service. In addition, Clark 
says he values the ability to bench- 
mark the site from month to month. 
“We just relaunched our site, and we’re 
really anxious in a month or so to go in 
and look and see firsthand feedback 


from customers,” he says. 


MVP.COM: 
Rating Pages in Real Time 


If you’re not careful, you might miss 
it: a small “[+]” graphic in the upper- 
right-hand corner of every MVP.com 
Web page that occasionally spins into < 
“[-]” graphic. Scroll your mouse over 


it, and the graphic widens into boxes 


Turning Feedback Into Fixes 


To make sure its site keeps meeting cus- 
tomer expectations, the online Warner 
Bros. store, WBStore.com, relies upon in- 
formation from BizRate.com. BizRate lets 
online customers rate the site's ordering 
and fulfillment process, plus their level of 
satisfaction after the goods are delivered. 
Warner Bros. uses that statistical and anec- 
dotal information to make sure its pages are 
meeting customer demands. When they 
aren't, changes are made. Often, the 
changes are small but generate noticeable 
improvements in site usability. The follow- 
ing are three such changes: 


FINDING SIZES 

Customer comment: “| was unable to 
find out what size ‘M’ was for kids’ shirts. Is 
it 4-5 or 8-10?" 

Problem: Order pages listed sizes as S, M, 
L or XL. But the sizing chart that translated 
those designations into appropriate size 
and weight was on a different page. 


: Solution: Sizing charts were added to the 
: order pages. 


: CHARACTER AFFILIATION 
: Customer comment: 
: adult clothing with Daffy Duck on it.” 

: Problem: Customers often had an affinity 

: for a certain Warner Bros. character, but the 
: site wasn't exploiting that. 

: Solution: The site now lets customers 

: Slice and dice products by various cate- 

? gories, such as characters, types of cloth- 

: ing, types of toys and games. 


“| wanted to find all 


: GETTING HELP 

: Customer comment: “Would like to see 

? aphone number for customer service. (Just 
: incase there is a question.)” 

: Problem: Customers often needed to call 

: customer service, or if they didn’t, were just 
: reassured by seeing they had the option. 

: Solution: A link to customer service infor- 

: mation was added on every page. 


- Mathew Schwartz 


with numbers from one to five and the 
request to “Please rate this page.” 

It’s a ratings service called Online- 
Opinion, from Chicago-based Opinion- 
Lab LLC. MVP.com, also in Chicago, 
subscribed and added the online opin- 
ion tag to each of its Web pages in time 
for the site’s January launch. MVP.com 


is an online sporting goods, outdoor and | 


fitness retailer founded by sports leg- 
ends Michael Jordan, John Elway and 
Wayne Gretzky. 

OpinionLab aggregates the data, 
provides MVP with online access to 
various reports and lets users set rating 
thresholds. If a page falls below a cer- 
tain rating, someone can be e-mailed 
immediately. 

“We weren't sure how willing people 
were going to be to submit ratings,” 
says Ian Drury, chief technology offi- 
cer at MVP.com. No problem: The 
company gets about 1,000 ratings per 
day on its pages. “These metrics give 
us unique insight into how our cus- 
tomers feel about each individual page. 
That’s not something we can necessar- 





ily get from our e-commerce database,” | 


says Drury. The ease-of-use of the 
graphic, he surmises, has helped lead 
to relatively high penetration rates 
with customers, although he declined 
to quantify those results. 

To keep the site scoring high with 
customers, MVP uses a two-stage ap- 
proach. First, it keeps an eye on statis- 
tical data to diagnose problems. Then, 
when something needs to be fixed, it 
relies upon customer comments to dis- 
cern the problem and find a good solu- 
tion. About 25% to 30% of customer re- 
sponses include additional anecdotal 
comments. 

Every Thursday night, the market- 
ing, merchandising, customer service, 
fulfillment and technology depart- 
ments receive full reports. The next af- 
ternoon, representatives from each de- 
partment come to a weekly meeting, 
armed with action items for addressing 
problems. Changes made the week be- 
fore and their subsequent impact on 
metrics are also examined to see if 
they were successes or failures. Action 
items, such as marketing planning, ver- 
tical e-mail campaigns or technology 
enhancements, are tracked on a rolling 
spreadsheet by Drury’s office. Micro- 
soft Corp.'s Project software is used to 
track the more complicated efforts. 

Overall, the OpinionLab data helps 
MVP determine which part of the site 
to focus on first, says Drury. It has 
“really minimized our dependence 
upon usability tests, which, until you 
had tools like this, was the only way of 
getting such tangible feedback from 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The actual raw data 
scores ba great, but 
s the com- 
ae . where 
you can improve 
what you can do. 


JACKIE SHOBACK, VICE PRESIDENT 
OF OPERATIONS, STAPLES.COM 
That kind of feedback 
helps MVP.com rapidly refine its site, 
says Drury. Without the anecdotal 


customers.” 


data, the company would have to mon- 
itor the clickstream data daily and 
make educated guesses about why 
customers were dropping out at cer- 
tain points. 

One of the changes recently made in 
response to user feedback was on the 
product selection page. If a user went 
to the golf section and then clicked on 
“clubs and wedges,” he would be pre- 
sented with a list of 15 to 20 product 
choices. By scrolling over each name, 
he would see an image of the product. 
But many customers didn’t understand 
how the page worked and said so via 
OnlineOpinion. 

In the revised version of the product 
selection page, MVP now displays im- 
ages for each product listed. The im- 
pact was immediate: Ratings for prod- 
uct selection pages jumped more than 
a point on a five-point scale. Customer 
conversion — getting people to buy or 
buy again — also increased for those 
pages. “That's the kind of positive, tan- 
gible business impact that having ac- 
cess to the OnlineOpinion data can 
provide, “It highlighted an 
area for improvement; we recognized 
it, made it, saw the impact and saw an 


” Drury says. 


increase in conversion and revenue.” D 
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With job turnover at | 
record levels, trust, | 
training and technology | 
still top the list of what 
keeps IT workers 
happy and on the job. 
Unfortunately, 

many managers keep 


missing the message. 
By Sharon Watson 


Retention Tips 
From Your Rank and File 


As part of Computerworld 's recent Job Satisfac- 
tion Survey (see “It's the Opportunities, Stupid!” 
April 24), we asked IT professionals for the ad- 
vice they would give to their managers on how 
to keep them onboard and satisfied with their 
jobs. Many respondents shared thoughts similar 
to the following: 


ALMPILOTS AND wine and 
food pairings. 

This odd couple is a key 
reason why Alan Atkinson, 
manager of information 
technology at Franciscan 

Estates, a winery in Rutherford, Calif., 
is a satisfied IT professional. 

The PalmPilots, used in the vine- 
yard to collect harvest data, represent 
Atkinson’s employer’s willingness to 
explore new technology. The wine 
and food pairing dinners — for which 
the winery’s chef helps create and 
prepare menus — are indicative of 
Franciscan Estates’ creative rewards 
for its employees. 

“Money only goes so far,” says Atkin- 
son. He’s echoed by other IT profes- 
sionals, who say it takes a combination 
of factors for them to ignore a head- 
hunter’s calls. 

Regular training and the opportunity 
to work with the latest technology top 
the list. In fact, even professionals with 
serious complaints about their job situ- 
ations say access to training and tech- 
nology are reasons why they’re staying 
put for now. 

“T get to play with the best toys in 
town,” says a project manager at an in- 
ternational IT services firm. “Where 


else am I going to troubleshoot a server | 


alongside the guy who developed it?” 
Professionals say they especially ap- 

preciate training in technologies their 

companies may not be using yet, be- 


cause it makes them feel that 
they’re keeping their skills 
current. The project manager says 
he asks for and receives virtually any 
training he wants, whether it’s applic- 
able to current projects or not — a 
benefit that, for now, is keeping him 
with his employer, although he’s un- 
happy with other work conditions. 
As for technology itself, when IT 
folks say they want to work with lead- 


@ TELL ME HOW I'M DOING 

Provide consistent and regular feedback that 
not only guides my day-to-day performance but 
also assists me in developing those skills and 
characteristics that will allow me to advance my 
career opportunities within our organization. 
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How to Keep Your 
IT Employees 


w Match industry salary standards for their positions 
as closely as you can 










@ Train, train and train some imore. 








= Give 'em lot right new technology toys to play with 






@ Stand back and let them do their jobs 
(but tell them when they're going off track) 








w= Communicate, co 





mmunicate, communicate. 






w Make sure credit is given where credit is due 


@ Be profligate with perks 


m Pay 

















ing-edge technology, they mean Web 
applications, Windows 2000, the latest 
Cisco routers, alpha and beta software 
and hardware products from leading 
vendors and more. 

Obviously, not every company will 
be able to buy every new toy on the 
market. That’s why management also 
plays a critical role in keeping employ- 
ees satisfied, say IT workers. Their 
message is simple: We stay when you 
treat us as trusted professionals. 

“This company hires good people 
and lets them be creative,” says a sys- 
tems integrator at a firm doing work for 
the U.S. Air Force. He says many staff- 
ers have been there for five to 10 years, 
in part because they’re given interesting 
projects and allowed to come up with 
their own solutions to problems. 

Others say it means a lot to them 
when high-ranking users and clients 
recognize their contributions. “Our 
area has a direct impact on the busi- 
ness, and if our products do well, it gets 
back to us,” says a senior programmer/ 
analyst at a Midwest insurance firm. 





























Bucks Stop Here 
Compliments aren’t enough, though. 
Even satisfied workers say they'd like 
to see more of their earnings tied to 
performance: More than half the re- 
spondents to Computerworld’s recent 
Annual Job Satisfaction Survey said 
they’re somewhat to very dissatisfied 
with the connection between their per- 
formance and their pay, as well as with 




















@ NOTICE ME, FLATTER ME 

Keep me in the loop, get me the training 

| requested, make sure you notice everything 

| do - the good and the not-so-good. Don't 

forget that a pat on the back once in a while 

goes a long way. And also don't forget that some- 
times a pat on the back doesn’t cut it and more 
substantial rewards can speak volumes. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AT OTHER COMPANIES? 


Not actively looking but would consider other opportunity 
Thinking about making a job change 

Always looking for other opportunities 

Currently seeking a job change for advancement 
Currently seeking a job change for higher salary 

No desire to change jobs 


FOR YOUR NEXT JOB, WHAT TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
ARE YOU CONSIDERING? 


Small to medium-size user company 

Consulting firm 

Large user company 

Dot-com or start-up company 

Technology vendor (hardware, software, services) 
Other (not specified) 


Pek eee lee eee ta 
a ae ae 


Higher salary 
Greater opportunity for training and advancement of skills 


Access to new and chailenging technologies 


the frequency and amounts of bonuses. 

“It'd be nice if more of our project 
rollouts had a direct link to our pay- 
checks,” says Atkinson. He notes that 
annual performance reviews often 
mean there’s a long gap between a 
project’s completion date and an em- 
ployee’s reward for it. 

In any case, many IT professionals 
say they can always earn more money 
somewhere else. But they stay where 
they are in part because their compa- 
nies have found other ways to take 
care of them, they say. 

Good benefits packages, especially 
health care, are important. Perks such as 
the opportunity to telecommute, flex- 
time, casual dress policies, free lunches, 
ergonomically correct office furniture, 
staff outings and other soft benefits also 
add to job satisfaction, they say. 

IT employees at Franciscan Estates 


m@ APPRECIATE MY EFFORTS 

More rewards (not necessarily financial). A sim- 
ple thanks from the heart - not the [scripted] 
thank yous that seem to come in a timely fash- 
ion. Also, it would help if my manager had more 
time to actually see what [my] team is doing. It 
definitely would help if he had a better under- 
standing of our jobs, and it would also help if he 
would defend us and not come attacking us 
[when dealing with customers]. 


get to work in Napa Valley, receive two 
bottles of wine per month and can 
participate in fishing derbies in well- 
stocked reservoirs in the valley, among 
other activities, Atkinson says. Also, 
management encourages them to net- 
work with their peers at other winer- 
ies, and it’s routine at the end of IT 
projects for staff to be given some 
downtime as compensation. 

“These are refreshing policies,” says 
Atkinson, who notes that they also 
help him hold on to employees, even 
when he can’t match hot Northern 
California salaries. 

Accommodating the vagaries of 
modern life also wins employers big 
points. The systems integrator says his 
company made up the difference in an 
Army reservist’s salary when she was 
mobilized for duty in Kosovo. And the 
senior project manager was able to take 


w STICK UP FOR US 

Open lines of communication, and act as an advo- 
cate for your staff. We never have staff meetings 
and have to rely on the jungle drums to keep in the 
loop. Also, run interference for your staff. Too many 
projects get bogged down at the “little people” 
level because the manager isn’t paving the way. 


Challenging assignments 


Technology direction of IT department at new company 


Signing bonus 


Greater control over work schedule and hours 


Job security 

Business direction of new company 
Relationship with current manager 
Other (not specified) 


“Multiple responses allowed 


Methodology: Survey of 540 IT professionals, as part of Computerworld’s Annual Job Satistaction Survey 


several days off without a problem 
when his child was injured recently. 

Less-tangible factors also keep pro- 
fessionals at their current jobs. “I’m 
worth more than I’m paid, but I have 
quality-of-life issues to consider,” says 
Brian Bishop, a senior business sys- 
tems analyst at First Nationwide Mort- 
gage Corp. in Frederick, Md. Having 
the opportunity to live in a small town 
with no rush hour is a big factor in his 
job satisfaction, he says. 

IT professionals also say they stay 
when they know the work they’re doing 
is important, either to internal users or 
to society at large. “People stay here be- 
cause they know their opinions are val- 
ued and that their contribution to the 
company matters,” says a production 
application systems manager at an in- 
surance firm in Northern California. 

“It helps you stay interested, know- 


™@ CHAMPION MY IDEAS 

Become an advocate for the causes | suggest. 

| am often left twisting in the wind because | don’t 
know how seriously the ideas suggested are 
being considered. | have learned that the ideas 
[often] aren't considered at all. 


ing you’re doing more than program- 
ming another software module,” says a 
telecommunications manager in San 
Francisco whose firm has helped bring 
programming jobs to small rural areas 
in the U.S. 

Good working relationships within 
an IT department also create more sat- 
isfaction, say IT employees. “If I didn’t 
like the group of people I work with, 
I'd move on,” says Diane Foote, a se 
nior Unix administrator at Conexant 
Systems Inc. in Newport Beach, Calif. 

In short, there’s no easily mapped 
formula for creating IT job satisfaction 
and no guarantee that workers will 
stay. Yet as the Job Satisfaction Survey 
shows, if companies don’t at least try 
to keep IT employees happy, many of 
them will almost certainly go. D 


Watson is a freelance writer in Chicago. 


@ HELP ME GROW 

Keep letting me grow. As | continue with 
my education and training, | want to be 
able to utilize these new skills. | get bored 
very easily. If I’m doing the same thing day 
in and day out, that’s when I'll be ready 

to leave. So far, this hasn't happened, 

$0 i guess my advice is to keep up the 
good work! 
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“Id let our best customers access technical specs.” 


“Id give my reps the ability to post tips and shortcuts.” 


“Id set up a public site with FAQs—in 
four different languages.” 


“I'd stop camping outside the IT department.” 


should be easy. Up and running in no time. Without IT overload. 
That’s what Eprise does. No HTML. No specialized scripting. Just a content management application that lets 
business users create, update, and target Web-based content — easily. After all, what good is a Web site if it 


can’t deliver information immediately. If not sooner. What would you do with your Web site if you could? 


EPRISE 


mind your content 


Let us know. WWW. EPRISE.COM 





it 
combines 
more than 
2,000 journalists, 
400 analysts, dozens of 
newsletters, plus the latest IT 


the IT problem-solving 
news and product information. Only 


network” 
the ITworld.com Network gives you a 
360-degree look at the world of enterprise !T. 
By featuring content from Computerworld and 
seven other trusted sources, each with distinctly differ- eee reli 
® NETWORK | 


ent points of view. So you get what every IT professional 


needs: a well-rounded perspective. www.iTworld.com 
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BUSINESS ( 


You Inc. 
Debate 


Consulting experts debate the 
pros and cons of incorporating 
your independent practice. 


By Leslie Goff 


T SOME POINT ALONG THE WAY, 
every independent consultant 
has to decide whether to re- 
main a sole proprietor (known 
as a 1099 for the tax form he 
uses) or to incorporate. The ques- 
tion tends to elicit strong opinions 
— or it inspires fear and confusion 
and is thus avoided altogether. 

As a sole proprietor, you face lia- 
bility issues. Unless you have a solid 
liability insurance plan, your person- 
al assets may be vulnerable if a client 
sues you. 

Incorporating can provide a veil of 
protection by establishing the busi- 
ness and the owner as two separate 
legal entities. It also makes it easier 
to position yourself with clients as 
an independent consultant rather 
than a W2 (staff) employee. 

Computerworld asked three con- 
sultants and a tax expert if indepen- 
dent consultants should incorporate. 
Here’s what they said, yea or nay: 


THE ACCOUNTANT: Nay 
Juda Kallus, enrolled agent 
New York 
Kallus is an accountant who spe- 
cializes in tax issues for self- 
employed individuals. Approximate- 
ly 50 of his clients are independent 
information technology consultants 
and contractors. His Web site 
(www.judakallus.com) features tax 
tips and advice for 1099s and W2s. 
“I generally discourage my clients 


| from incorporating unless there are 
liability issues, because incorporat 
ing may not necessarily reduce your 
taxes, but it exponentially increases 
your paperwork and [tax] filing re- 
quirements. 
“If you set up a corporation, the 
income is now earned by the corpo- 


ration, and you can’t just take money 


willy-nilly from your business. In- 
stead, you have to pay yourself a 
salary and deduct all the required 
taxes. And the burden of running a 
payroll can overwhelm even a savvy 
IT professional. 

“You must withhold tax 
for federal, state and local 
authorities; your business 
must be registered with 
state unemployment in- 
surance; you must cover 
employees with mandato- 
ry disability and work- 
men’s compensation in- 
surance, which varies 
from state to state.” 


THE LLC PRINCIPAL: 
Nay 
Louis Storms, president 
Plan Three Solutions LLC 
Houston 

Storms originally 
formed Plan Three in 
March 1999 with friend 
and colleague Scott Peter- 
son (see “The Sole Propri- 
etor”). They expected to 


To dL 


work together as independent con- 
sultants and eventually bring in oth- 
er consultants. The business, which 
specializes in Web-site design and 
development, grew much faster than 
expected; Peterson sold his share to 
Storms, who now has 13 employees. 

“Don’t incorporate and don’t form 
an LLC [limited liability corpora- 
tion] unless you’re going to have em- 
ployees. Why go through the hassle? 
If you’re a sole proprietor worried 
about liability, then weigh the ad- 
ministrative costs of a corporation or 
an LLC vs. the cost of really good, 
powerful liability insurance. 

“Everything changes when you 
hire your first employee. You have 
benefits issues; you have to withhold 
payroll taxes. You can spend a 
tremendous amount of time just on 
payroll issues. If you can’t stomach 
about 15 hours a week in administra- 
tive overhead, then remain a sole 
proprietor.” 


THE SOLE PROPRIETOR: Nay 
Scott J. Peterson 

An independent sole proprietor 
specializing in Visual Basic development 
Houston 

(www. vbdeveloper.net) 

“Personally, I have wanted to avoid 
any sort of large-organization men- 
tality or headaches. I've started two 
different companies, and each time I 
wasn’t satisfied. Even as the sole 
shareholder, you still have all the 
mental burdens of having a set of dy- 
namics outside your [actual] work. 
It’s easier for me to be an indepen- 
dent, pay someone to do my taxes, 
and just be done with it. 

“In IT, there’s such a high demand 
fer folks like me that we literally 
spend all of our time being billable, 
and we can’t afford the time you 
have to spend doing anything that’s 
not related to earning revenue. 


elias 


“The term I would use for the [pa- 
perwork] requirements for someone 
who incorporates is abusive. The 
majority of things involved are un- 
necessary for someone who’s run- 
ning a successful business — the tax 
forms, the payroll paperwork, all the 
rules and regulations and the money 
you have to spend making sure 
you're in compliance. You can sub- 
ject yourself to that abuse, but I don’t 
think there’s any value added.” 


THE INCORPORATED SOLE 
SHAREHOLDER: Yea 

Paul Reiter, president 

RC3 Inc. 

Fallbrook, Calif. 

Reiter and his wife, Brenda Mar- 
tin, are the sole shareholders of RC3, 
a C corporation that Reiter formed 
in 1993, after five years as an inde- 
pendent sole proprietor. Reiter is a 
senior systems consultant specializ- 
ing in performance tuning, and Mar- 
tin is an independent IT project 
manager. 

“I incorporated originally so I 
could be paid directly, corporation to 
corporation — by IBM at the time. I 
was working for the First American 
Bank in Nashville, Tenn., [as a sub- 
contractor] on an IBM outsourcing 
deal, and the bloodsucking agency 
that I worked for let the contract 
lapse. So, I told IBM I would work 
for them directly, and they said OK, 
but only if I were incorporated. 

“So I did it. IBM cut me the same 
deal that it had had with the agency, 
so my rates went up. The corpora- 
tion-to-corporation arrangement is 
less of an advantage now [since most 
companies use a preferred-provider 
list to hire contractors]. I still go 
through agencies, but I invoice them. 

f an agency won’t pay me on a cor- 
poration-to-corporation basis, I don’t 
deal with them. 

“But there are other bene- 
fits. My corporate taxes are 
21%, whereas my personal 
profits as a 1099 would be 
37%. So, I let my corporation 
retain the profits, and it pays 
my wife and I an annual 
salary of $60,000 each, so we 
stay in the 25% tax bracket 
And the wages paid by the 
corporation are considered a 
deductible expense. My 
opinion is that if you’re a 
1099, you’re not serious 
about your business. If 
you've been around the busi- 
ness a long time, you should 
be incorporated because you 
carry more weight. And, you 
can command a higher rate 
as well.” D 
Goff is a freelance writer in 
New York. 
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Wa ALK ABOUT KISMET. THREE YEARS AGO, 
* ~ Widener University was looking for ways to 
| = provide distance learning beyond its campus 
= in Chester, Pa. Tegrity Inc. wanted to target 
™ the Web-based education market with white- 
© boarding technology, which enables remote 
== PC users to view what’s written on a white- 
board. The two organizations’ technical people met 
and began a yearlong collaboration in which Widen- 
er helped San Jose-based Tegrity turn its plain white- 
boarding application into a Web-based learning tool. 
Widener identified key features that would enable 
Tegrity’s WebLearner to serve the education market 
and the university’s needs. “We said, ‘You really need 
| client interaction, the ability for students to commu- 
nicate back to the presenter, to make this work in our 
environment,’ ” says Gary Habermann, the univer- 
sity’s director of technical resources. WebLearner 
is now a key component of Widener’s distance learn- 
ing environment. 
| Ten years ago, vendors basically told their cus- 
tomers: “Here’s a product, hope you can use it,” ac- 
| cording to Frank Dzubeck, president of Communica- 
tions Network Architects Inc. in Washington. Today, 
he says, vendors are aggressively partnering with 
| corporate customers, soliciting their advice on ques- 
tions ranging from what features to put in, to what 
| works and what doesn’t. 
| Driving this phenomenon is a fast-paced market in 
which vendors can no longer afford to figure out 
| what customers want by trial and error, says Steve 
Jumonville, a director of marketing at 3Com Corp. in 
Santa Clara, Calif., which had a partnering relation- 
| ship with Widener prior to the networking vendor’s 
recently announced restructuring. “You don’t have a 
| second chance to get it right,” he says. 


Vendors also see partnerships as a good way to 
keep valued customers, says Al Hershey, a partner at 
Ernst & Young International. “I’m much more likely 

| to stick with someone who’s doing his darnedest to 
| listen to my needs.” 

Computer Associates International Inc. in Islandia, 

| NY., for instance, wants Ernst & Young’s help in de- 
veloping mobile laptop management software — and 
not only because 80% to 90% of the professional 
services firm’s employees are mobile laptop users. 

| Through the partnership, “They hope to encourage 

| us to use them more in the U.S., as we do in Europe,” 


says Hershey. 


& 
] ve ndors are ae SS lve VY | Not that customers get to dictate product strategy. 
- . “You can’t change a vendor’s overall product road 
| map, but you can make sure the products they have 
deliver the feature sets you need,” says Habermann. 


seeking corporations that can |“sesiucient air 


to be able to say to a vendor, ‘I want you to provide 


. | these features,’ you have to give back,” says Haber- 
te Sf l } ew ] TO uct S d ] ) O eT | mann. What corporate partners mostly end up giving 
L u to the relationship is time. During Widener’s close 


relationship with 3Com, Habermann typically spent 


leedbackinactum. Batwitle 7° 


| Reaping the Rewards 
: a . | The rewards, however, are well worth it, vendor 
partners l AS It S privl e xe S and corporate IT spokesmen say. 
= ) | Today’s vendor/customer partnerships go far be- 
| yond typical beta-test programs. New York-based 


«® © 
It . ani q| SO have It S drawbacks | Ernst & Young, for example, was one of only 30 firms 
Cc e | selected to participate in Microsoft Corp.’s Windows 
* | 2000 Joint Development Partner program. “People 
r- were beating down the doors to get in,” says Hershey. 
By [17 Oorwitt | And no wonder. Ernst & Young technical engi- 
neers got to work closely with Microsoft’s product 
engineers as they tested Win 2k for bugs and tried 
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out various features. Best of all, when they talked, 
Microsoft listened. “They told us they wouldn’t re- 
lease Win 2000 till we agreed it was ready,” Hershey 
says. “They wanted real feedback.” 

To get that critical feedback from valued cus- 
tomers, vendors are willing to provide all sorts of 
privileges and perks. 

“It’s a golden egg, giving vendors feedback,” says 
Kevin Hamilton, chief technology officer and CIO at 
MediaNews Group Inc., a Denver-based national 
newspaper chain. “In return, you get special pricing, 
sample code of advanced stuff, undocumented fea- 
tures, free licenses.” 

There’s also the opportunity to get a strategic, 
unshipped product well ahead of the competition. 
“We'd get access to technology six to 12 months 
ahead of everybody else, so we [could] plan ahead,” 
says Habermann. 

Furthermore, vendors provide their most valued 
product-testing partners with a level of support that 
regular customers can only dream about. 

For example, Widener extensively tested 3Com 
and third-party products in close collaboration with 
the vendor’s product engineers. “If we [had] an issue 
with a product, we didn’t talk to support; we talked 
to the people who wrote the code, who actually 
know how it runs,” Habermann says. 


Influencing Products 

But what most often draws corporate IT depart- 
ments to partner with vendors is the chance to influ- 
ence product direction. 

Take Ernst & Young. Several years ago, the Big 
Five firm recognized the vast business potential of 
knowledge management and found nothing in the 
market that met its needs. “[Lotus] Notes was just a 
set of tools to manage simple discussion groups and 
e-mail,” Hershey recalls. And so, he says, the consult- 
ing company, in alliance with Lotus Development 
Corp., “took a sledgehammer to Notes and turned it 
into something that could form the basis for certain 
parts of our knowledge-management infrastructure.” 
Ernst & Young worked with Lotus to provide admin- 
istration tools that could scale up to thousands of 
users. Such tools were necessary for “Erny,” the 
global knowledge-management service Ernst & 
Young built with Notes. Erny automatically routes 
customer requests to the right experts. 

During Widener’s partnership with 3Com, “we 
were able to lobby for whatever features we wanted 
to see next,” Habermann says. The university had 
been pushing for directory-based management of 
additions, moves and changes of user addresses, a 
crucial capability since it has about 100,000 user 
ports on its network. 

But overly close partnerships can become liabili- 
ties, as Habermann can attest. The school had based 
its network strategy almost entirely on 3Com equip- 
ment. 3Com’s recent decision to jettison its network 
switch product line has set back Widener’s network- 
ing strategy by a good six to 12 months, Habermann 
says: “I’m ona level playing field with everyone else 
now, and I don’t like it.” 


Dependency’s Drawbacks 

Vendors, too, have learned the perils of depen- 
dency. A few years ago, many went from taking no 
customer input to letting their favorite customers 
dictate what went into products, Dzubeck says. Most 
of the resulting products served neither the general 
market nor the customers that originally demanded 
them, he adds. 

“The competition would come up with features 
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“You can’t change a 
vendor's overall product 
road map, but you can 
make sure the products 
they have deliver the 
feature sets you need.” 
GARY HABERMANN, 


DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL RESOURCES, 
WIDENER UNIVERSITY 


customers never thought to ask for,” he says. “Guess 
whose products they bought?” 

Today, most big players tend to use their own mar- 
ket judgment on major product decisions. And they 
often elicit feedback from a pool of customers. 
3Com’s Technical Advisory Council (TAC), for ex- 
ample, is made up of chief engineers and network ar- 
chitects from key customers, who meet with the ven- 
dor’s product engineers several times per year. “We 
have some good battles and whiteboard sessions,” 
says 3Com’s Jumonville. 

The meetings are of inestimable value to 3Com, 
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Jumonville says. “At a recent TAC meeting, we said to 
customers, ‘Here are 85 [proposed] features; we only 
have enough engineers to develop 43. Which ones do 
you want?’ Then the engineer can go back to [upper 
management] and say, “There really is a market for 
this feature; we’re not just guessing.’ ” 

Not that vendors have completely given up one 
on-one partnerships with customers. “What I’ve seen 
over the past couple of years [are] vendors listening 
to large clients who are deploying groundbreaking 
technologies,” says Widener’s Habermann. “We’re 
usually the first ones to find the deficiencies in 
their products.” 

For example, Widener, an early explorer of the 
Web as a learning medium, was among the first orga- 
nizations to start sending multicast traffic. It gave 
3Com, its main networking provider at the time, a 
valuable heads-up that it needed to support that ca- 
pability in its stackable switches, Habermann notes. 


Helping the Little Guy 


Smaller companies may be more willing than big 
ones to take the advice of a single corporate partner, 
particularly one that votes with its pocketbook 

Take FDX Corp., the parent of Federal Express 
Corp. in Memphis, which helped fund the develop- 
ment of Velociti, a message-oriented middleware 
product from Vitria Technology Inc. in Sunnyvale, 


Calif. “We wanted to make sure we could get the 


publish/subscribe messaging capabilities we needed 
for moving data between applications,” says Rob 
Carter, chief technology officer at FDX 

Corporate customers like Ernst & Young have even 
provided vendor partners with homegrown code as 
the most efficient way to get a feature they need into 
a product. And sometimes customers can plant the 
seeds of ideas that move vendors in a whole new 
technological direction. 

“Vendors often focus on a very narrow range of 
things,” says John Voeller, chief technology officer at 
Black & Veatch in Kansas City, Mo. As a global con- 
struction and engineering company with ties to 
almost every industry, Black & Veatch can provide 
vendors with a broader perspective. 

For example, Voeller says he’s talking to several 
communications firms about how to “leapfrog the 
next generation of networking technology.” 

“This will enable them to provide a bunch of 
things we’re interested in seeing sooner,” he says. 

“We’re not after just the next big thing, but what’s 
beyond that,” Voeller explains. “That means we have 
to be a source of innovation.” D 


Horwitt is a freelance writer in Waban, Mass. 


How Your Company Can Qualify for Vendor Partnerships 


So, you want to be a vendor partner? Vendors don’t 


enter into close partnerships with just any company. 


Being a loyal and large-scale user of their products 
is a start but not a guarantee you'll be chosen. Here’s 
a rundown of other attributes you might need: 


Exposure: Media visibility helps a lot. Vendors see when a com- 
pany is doing interesting things with technology. If they see an 
oft-quoted CIO or vice president of technology in the trade press, 
they're more likely to approach that company. And vendors want 
big-name corporations that will be instantly identifiable to the 
world at large, says Al Hershey, a partner at Emst & Young. 


Critical mass: Vendors look for companies that have a lot of 
users they can enlist as guinea pigs. 


Good testing facilities: “You have to have a lab,” says 
Widener University’s Gary Habermann. “We have an almost $1.8 
million lab modeled after our production environment, where we 
certify how new software and equipment will behave.” 


The right attitude: You must be willing to devote time to the 
vendor and to test technology early in the product cycle. Essen- 
tially, you have to demonstrate “a willingness to accepi risk,” 
says Black & Veatch’s John Voeller. 


Good feedback: Vendors look for people like Habermann, who 
is articulate and blunt. “Habermann doesn’t sugarcoat anything,” 
says John Ungvarsky, an account manager at 3Com. 


- Liz Horwitt 








FINANCiAL & BUSINESS CONCEPTS IN BRIEF 


Value-Chain Management 


DEFINITION 


Value-chain management is 
managing integrated information 
about product flow from suppli- 
ers to end users to reduce de- 


fects and inventories, spee 


d time 


to market and improve customer 
satisfaction. Even the most com- 
plex value chains can be man- 


aged via intranets, 


extranets and 


proprietary networks. 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
ALUE-CHAIN man- 
agement is the 
Holy Grail for 
many of today’s 
most progressive 

and innovative companies. 

away 
from discrete streams of data 
about the product being made 
to one unified pool of informa- 


It moves businesses 


tion 
outside the company to suppli- 
ers and customers 


— Gar 


The goal: 
interaction among all mem- 
bers of the chain, resulting in 
lower inventories, higher cus- 
tomer satisfaction and shorter 
time to market. 

But the obstacles are signifi- 
cant. For starters, many find 
that the software available is 
either fragmented, tackling 
only small portions of the en- 
tire value chain, or only recent- 


ly released and relatively un- | 


tested. And companies often 


that even extends | 


Full and seamless | 


barriers to 
far- 


face institutional 
communication between 
flung and operationally 
parate divisions. 
“Very, few 
are even close to implement- 
ing [ideal value chains],” 
Joshua Greenbaum, principal 
partner at Enterprise Applica- 
tions Consulting in Berkeley, 
Calif. “In an ideal world, you 
would do value-chain manage- 
ment by starting fresh, build- 
ing an organization from the 
ground up. And that’s the 
dream of a lot of dot-coms.” 
But the reality, he 
that value-chain management 
has to coexist with legacy man- 


dis- 


very 


Says, is 


agement practices. 

“You need to break down a 
lot of the traditional corporate 
barriers in a company that gen- 
erally treat these different ar- 
eas as separate entities that 
don’t necessarily communicate 
with each other,” he says. 
“Sales and 


customers | 


says | 


marketing rarely | 


talk to each other; neither ever 
talks to logistics or finance. 
Most companies don’t have the 
business culture that under- 
stands an integrated view.” 

But even when starting from 
scratch, it can take a great deal 
of work to develop a value- 
chain management system. 


An Expensive Undertaking 


Venture capitalist Edward 


Greissle, managing partner of 


IstVenture.com in New York, 
looks for such a system when 
evaluating a business plan — 
and checks to make sure start- 
ups follow through. 

One recent example is Ship- 
aToy.com, which sells gift bas- 
kets of toys. 


“To be honest, value-chain 


management was not one of 


the things they thought about,” 
Greissle says. “But 
went through a testing period, 
had This 
a difficult phase in the 
project.” 

According to Greissle, Ship- 


once 


we to restrategize. 


was 


aToy.com deals with products 


from more than 30 distribu- 
tors, in what he called an “out- 
sourcing nightmare.” 

Getting the right product 
tailored to the customer and 
delivered on time requires 
deep coordination among all 
stages of the production pro- 
he says. 

“Without value-chain man- 
agement,” “this 
business could not exist.” 

In fact, the issue is critical to 
a wide range of businesses in 
the new economy, he says. 

“If a company does not have 
the ability to manage its data, 
its future is in question,” 


ces 


Greissle says, 


we 


Greissle “Only compa- 
nies that are utilizing the new 
information age to its fullest 
will make it. They’re the only 
ones streamlined enough to 


says. 


succeed.” 

For most businesses, value- 
chain management means re- 
working not just computer sys- 
tems but also business pro- 
cesses and the structure of the 
organization itself. 

And not only is there a great 
deal of time and effort in- 
volved, but value-chain man- 
agement can also rack up high 
technology bills. 

“The sky’s the limit,” Green- 
baum says. “How much do you 
want to innovate? How much | 
do you want to implement? 
How much do you want to be a 
pioneer? It can be hugely ex- | 
pensive because you not [only] | 
need to have the IT resources, 
you need the facilities to do it, 
automated warehouses, tightly 
controlled logistics and supply 
chain, partners who can play 
the technology game with you 
and the command and control 
to force those partners to do it. 

“That’s where Dell and Cis- 
co have an advantage,” he 
added, “but there’s not a lot of 
Dells and Ciscos in the world.” 


Improved Coordination 


In the long run, integrated 
value chains can save money, 
thanks to transaction 
costs at each link of the chain. 


lower 


They can also increase a com- 
pany’s 


crease 


responsiveness, de- 
and heip 
add to customer satisfaction. 
“Part of the supply-chain 
management [system] is to | 
help us understand customer 


inventories 
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demand much better,” says Jim 
Gouin, chief financial officer at 
Ford Motor Co.'s Ford Con- 
sumerConnect. “And the sup- 
ply base can have access to our 
system, and we can see what 
kind of production capabilities 
they have and the inventories 
on the floor.” 

Ford is partnering with Ora- 
cle Corp. to create an electron- 
ic exchange for its business 
partners, which the companies 
hope will lower costs by in- 
creasing competition among 
their suppliers. 

This exchange, which in- 
cludes the Big Three automak- 
ers, will also cut transaction 
costs at each stage of the man- 
ufacturing and sales process 
and will allow suppliers to 
keep a closer eye on expected 
demand, says Gouin. 

Another traditional manu- 
facturer making strides on the 
customer side of the value- 


| chain area is Caterpillar Inc. in 


Peoria, Ill, according to Mi- 
chael Lloyd, vice president of 
Chicago-based Aon Corp.'s 
consulting division. 

“They manage the 
value chain all the way from 
initial sales to the total du- 
ration of the product,” he 
says. “Caterpillar positions it- 
self really well, not just as 
provider of engines or equip- 
ment but as a full-spectrum 
provider of services, training 
for the maintenance people — 
the total package.” 

In addition, the customer 
side is linked back to the pro- 
duction side, Lloyd says: “A lot 


service 


| of the ideas for product devel- 


opment come directly from the 
users.” D 


Supply-Chain Industry Snapshots 


Ranked from most integrated to least integrated, according to Joshua Greenbaum at Enterprise Applications Consulting: 


Use ail le) 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please 


Particularly on the exploration 
side, these companies have 
always had a strong technology 
bent, and they connect with 
many tech companies down- 
stream. 


eat ne Ss 


send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


Ul Ss) 
This industry is the 


8 


farthest from value- 
chain management. 


It has broad and 
extensive supply 


chains and distribu- 


tion chains. 
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Dear Career Adviser: 


I’m a (fairly) technical person with a computer science 
degree and a Web application development background. 





~ BUSINES 


lution, available anywhere you 
are, around the clock, while 
you get your hands on proj- 
ects and exercises you can 
show on interviews. In a tight 
job market, this is a good way 
to get yourself going and then 
remarket yourself with some 
newer skills. 


I want to see what’s out there without being called by 


every recruiter, never mind letting my own company 
become aware I’m looking. — Hide Out Heather 


Dear Hide Out: 


Once you post your ré- 
sumé, forget about control- 
ling the number of recruiters 
who call you, particularly in a 
tight job market, when you 
have a valued skill set. But 
here are some suggestions. 

First, write a discreet on- 
line résumé. Omit your name, 
the name of your alma mater 
and your current employer’s 
name. Allude cryptically to 
the type of company you work 
for by industry segment and 
include your job title. Then 
create a temporary e-mail ad- 
dress at Yahoo or Hotmail to 
use as your sole means of 
contact, suggests Barbara 
Ling, author of Internet Re- 
cruiting Edge. 

Use sites that let you post 
your résumé confidentially 
and that can block it from 
being viewed by recruiters 
from companies you specify. 
Don’t post your résumé on 
the Web space provided by 
your company, link it to your 
company’s home page or put 


Wireless Banking 


Electronic-banking infrastructure 
provider 724 Solutions Inc. in Toron- 
to has announced an effort with fi- 
nancial software vendor Corrillian 
Corp. in Beaverton, Ore., to add 
wired and wireless Internet banking 
capabilities to banks that buy its ser- 
vice. The product will permit banking 
over Wireless Application Protocol- 
enabled phones when the service be- 


it up on sites where your own 
company’s recruiters are 
likely to find it. 

But finally, be prepared for 
a sharp internal recruiter 
from your own company to 
notice. It’s inevitable. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


I have been programming on 
the Stratus Computer platform 
since 1985, and prior to that I 
was an IBM mainframe pro- 
grammer. Since 1990, I’ve been 
consulting as an independent 
contractor and also via con- 
sulting firms. I am concerned 
that opportunities and instal- 
lations for Stratus are drying 
up and giving way to client- 
based and Web platforms. I’m 
experienced in Cobol, PL/I 
and C, but how can I gain ex- 
perience with HTML, C++ and 
some of the newer technol- 
ogies? — STRATUS SENIOR 


Dear Senior: 


The hardware platform 
isn’t as important as your 


that allows users to test-drive appli- 
cations over the Internet. The site 
offers English-language applications 
from five vendors, including Corel 
Corp., TeamSoft Inc. and Vista- 


| Source Inc., an Applix Inc. sub- 
| sidiary. It describes the test experi- 


| ence as similar to that of running 


the software locally. The service is 


| free to registered users at www. 


runaware.com. 


‘Sites See Ailing Profits | 


comes available in the fourth quarter | 


of this year, the companies said. 


App Test-Drive 


Runaware AB, a Stockholm-based 
start-up, has launched a Web site 


Health-related Web sites run by Drug | 
Emporium Inc. in Powell, Ohio, and | 
Drkoop.com Inc. in Austin, Texas, 
suffered big losses for their most re- | 
cent quarters, according to company 
announcements last week. Both 

have hired investment bankers to 

find financing for their foundering | 
Web operations and are discussing a 


"AOL Settles With SEC 


Dear Career Adviser: 

I have a bachelor’s degree in 
computer science, a master’s in 
systems management and five 
years’ experience as a Unix 


software skills, which are 
more transferable, according 
to Robert Todd, chief learn- 
ing architect at DigitalThink 
Inc., a San Francisco-based 
company that provides 
online technical training in 
Java, Oracle, Microsoft and 
Lotus applications, and other 


systems administrator and 
webmaster (So- 

laris and True64 
platforms) at a 
government 

agency. I also 

have some Oracle 
database admin- 

istration experi- 

ence. I like work- 


technologies. 

So log on and learn to up- 
grade your technical skills in 
short order through course 
work on the Web and interac- 
tion with an expert tutor who 
is available for consultation as 


ing on a variety of 
new projects and 

get bored with do- 
ing the same thing 
over and over 

again. Where do I 
go from here? 

EASILY BORED 


you move through the course 
via interactive exercises. 

If you have no skills in 
databases, you'll need to take 
a series of SQL courses to un- 
derstand the query language. 
But you could blast through 
those in as little as a month 
and then get to courses that 
involve real substance. 


Dear Easily: 

Combining your desire for 
variety with your skill set as 
an experienced systems ad- 
For certification, you'll need ministrator who is cross- 
to go to an accredited testing 
center where the test can be 


trained in databases makes 
you a valuable candidate, ac- 
cording to Evan Corstor- 
phine, director of operations 
and infrastructure at Benefit- 


monitored. If you’re trying to 
phase yourself out of older 
technologies, this is a great so- 


came from booking marketing costs 
related to acquiring new sub- 
scribers as assets instead of ex- 
penses, the SEC said. 


possible merger. Drug Emporium 
posted a $19.8 million loss in its 
fourth fiscal quarter ended Feb. 26. 
Drkoop.com announced a $24.8 mil- 
lion loss for the quarter ended March 
31, on revenue of $4.7 million. 


The Association of National Advertis- 
ers in New York has released a study 
of its members that shows compa- 
nies are spending more on develop- 
ing their sites and on online advertis- 
ing and promotion but are seriously 


America Online Inc. has agreed to 
pay $3.5 million in penalties to the 
U.S. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC) to settle a civil suit 
that charged the company with im- 
proper accounting of advertising 
and marketing. The online giant 
didn’t admit or deny the charges 
that were brought against it, the 
SEC said. The government agency 
claimed that AOL reported profits 
for six of eight quarters in fiscal 
1995 and 1996 rather than the loss- | 
es it really had. The so-called profits 


advertising is. Respondents said they 
tripled their online ad spending to 
| $1.9 million this year but still spend 
less than 3% of their total ad bud- 
| gets online. Forty-nine percent said 
the lack of proof of efficacy, which 
they measure by click rates and the 
number of ads delivered, is a barrier 


to further advertising. 


FRAN QUITTEL is an expert 
in high-tech careers and 
recruitment. Send 
questions to her at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
career_adviser. 


Web Ad Spending Up 


concerned about how effective online | 


Point Inc., an online benefits 
administration firm in San 
Francisco. Corstorphine cites 
three possible paths: deepen- 
ing your skills technically 
becoming a project manager 
or working your way into 
technical personnel manage- 
ment. 

If you want to become a 
master “techie,” take more 
Sun Microsystems Inc. sys- 
tems administration courses, 
which will strengthen your 
networking fundamentals 
knowledge and deepen your 
understanding of routing, 

firewalls and 
switches, disk ar 
rays and kernel 
optimization, Cor 
storphine advises. 
Or you could ex 
plore project man- 
agement, leverag- 
ing your technical 
knowledge across 
larger problems 
while working 
with a team to 
achieve results. 
Technical per- 
sonnel manage- 
ment jobs have all 
the elements of project man- 
agement, plus a direct re- 
sponsibility for supervising, 
mentoring and developing 
staff. However, if you’re more 
of a “lone ranger” who's hap- 
pier solving intricate prob- 
lems as a solo act, sharpen 
your individual technical 
skilis and don’t commit to 
managing people or projects 
day-to-day. D 


Worth the Money? 


Firms struggle to weigh cost vs. 
benefit for online ad spending: 
cost 


® DEVELOPMENT 


| $536,000 | 
% ( $836,000 


ee ease 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Meet Your Future Backup — ADIC’s New Scalar 100 


\ new standard in scalable tape libraries from ADIC, 
the Scalar® 100 has all the features you want in a backup 


solution now and in the future. 


Unmatched Scalability. ADIC's Scalar 100 starts out as a 
one- or two-drive, 30-cartridge DUT tape library, comparably 
priced to smaller Compaq and HP units. Then it scales easily 
and cost effectively up to 6 drives and 60 cartridges to meet 
new storage demands and protect your investment. 

Easy, Plug-in Connectivity. Simple plug-in modules let 
the Scalar 100 adapt to your changing storage needs— 


SCSI, SAN, or NAS. 


For more information, visit www.adic.com. Or call 1-800-336-1233. 


More Storage in Less Space. With 50% more storage 
capacity than comparably sized products, the Scalar 100 
packs 4.8TB* of storage capacity into only 14 rack units, 


saving valuable space for future growth. 


Drive-Independent Design. Backup with DLT today, 


and with AIT, LTO Ultrium, and SDLT models tomorrow. 


Unfailing Protection. Enjoy the highest level of service 
and support, including a full year of free on-site 
service from ADIC, the leader in open systems data 


storage solutions. 


adic 


) www.adic.com 
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NEW THREADS 


A British shirtmaker 
looks to 3-D imagery to 
give its Web-site visitors 
a feel for its wares. Cre- 
ating the look of a flow- 
ing object such as a shirt 
— and then sending that 
image over even poky 
dial-up connections — 
wasn’t easy. » 69 


LEARNING AT 
A DISTANCE 


IBM has launched soft- 
ware and a business unit 
called IBM Mindspan 
Solutions, aimed at 
helping corporate cus- 
tomers plan, develop 
and deploy distance- 
learning capabilities for 
their employees. » 76 


SHOW SOME ID 


Melissa, ExploreZip.- 
worm and now the 
“Love Bug” show what 
happens when we fail to 
protect our online iden- 
tities. Digital IDs can 
help us do that. Guest 
columnist Jon Udell 
makes the case that digi- 
tal signatures aren’t just 
a geeky affectation. » 77 


SECURITY 
JOURNAL 


Pat plugs a back door 
with a four-port Ether- 
net card and wastes a 
day off debugging his 
attempted fix. » 78 


EXTRA AMENITIES 


The next time you check 
into a hotel during a 
business trip, don’t be 
surprised if the desk 
clerk hands you a laptop 
along with your room 
key. Hotels that cater to 
business travelers are in- 
stalling new network in- 


frastructures and devel- 
oping new guest pro- 
grams — such as loaner 
laptops — to make their 
properties more busi- 
ness-user-friendly. » 80 


FUTURE WATCH 


Robotics failed to live 
up to its promises for 
much of the 20th cen- 
tury, but all that is about 
to change, experts say. 
The brain in an ad- 
vanced industrial robot 
today works at about 10 
MIPS — no smarter 


than an insect. Some an- | 


alysts say faster proces- 
sors will allow robots to 
evolve to reptilian, then 
mammalian and finally 
human intelligence over 
the next 40 years. » 82 


QUICKSTUDY 


Digital video is the rep- 
resentation in ones and 
zeros of a video image 
for display on a digital 
monitor. But its real sig- 
nificance is the way it 
enhances the capabili- 
ties of the video format, 
in terms of editing, rich- 
ness of content and dis- 
semination. » 83 


OPTICAL ANSWERS 


Optical networking has 
been around for years. 


Developments in optical | 


switching and dense 
wavelength division 
multiplexing promise to 
eliminate some of the 
bottlenecks between 
corporate networks. » 84 


REMOTE AIR CARE 


Advanced Pollution In- 
strumentation says its 
remote global air-qual- 
ity monitoring net- 
works, aided by code- 
activated switches, save 
hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually. » 86 


“The issue is not pure accuracy,” says Be SEAS tn ee acet Cura ett Hastings. 
“The issue is [getting] a:time stamp from a Salirce that you can trust” 


TIME STAMPING 
MAKES TTS MARK 


AS ELECTRONIC TIME STAMPING becomes more critical, companies 
like year-old Datum eBusiness Solutions are poised to 
make their marks in the precision-timing industry. 
Datum wants to bring the business world a sort of elec- 


tronic postmark: a secure, auditable time 
stamp. The need for such a tool is clear, but 
the field is crowded, and it’s fair to guess 
that if you wait a while, the prices and com- 
plexity of time-stamp tools will decrease. 


88 
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IT ITLEADERS 
CONFERENCE 


June 19-21, 2000 
Marriott Desert Springs 
Resort & Spa 
Palm Desert, CA 


At Computerworld’s Premier 
100 IT Leaders Conference, 
June 19-21, 2000 at the 
Marriott Desert Springs 
Resort & Spa, you’ll meet 
and learn from the finest 
leaders in information tech- 
nology today. Since many 
who will attend and present 
will be Computerworld’s 
Premier 100 IT Leaders — 
Fortune 1000 IT executives 
honored by Computerworld 
as outstanding practitioners 
of leading-edge IT — you'll 
see early adopters of tech- 
nology and business-savvy 
executives who excel at 


leveraging strategic informa- 


tion resources. 


74855 Country Club Drive 


_ -* Paim Desert, CA 92260 
USA 


Pines Mariott ail 1-800-331-3112 


for hotel accommodations. 


—— 


= FREE! 


100 paid registrants* 
will each receive 

a FREE Palm™ 
Handheld! 


[MUR EO ec RR UST ey 


CONFERENCE AGENDA 


Sunday, June 18, 2000 


12:00pm - 5:00pm 
Registration 
7:00pm - 9:30pm 
Pre-Conference Networking Reception 


Monday, June 19, 2000 


8:30am - 9:00am 
Welcome and Opening Overview 
Maryfran Johnson, Editor-in-Chief 
> y Computerworld 


9:00am - 9:45am 
Opening Keynote: “IT Leadership vs. E-Leadership” 
Charlie Feld, E-Leader and former CIO, Delta Airlines 
CEO, The Feld Group 


10:00am - 11:30am 
} “The Naked Truth About B2B E-Commerce” 
Kevin Fogarty, Business Editor 


Moderator Robert Schwartz, VP & GM, Panasonic Corp © Kathy Brittain-White, ClO & EVP, 
Cardinal Health (cardhealth.com) « fanteien cro, 
© John Keast, CIO/CTO, NetworkOil ¢ Bruce Carver, VP of informational Management 
and Technology, Reynolds & Reynolds 


11:30am - 12:15pm 
Insider View: “Raytheon Corp.'s Unfolding 
E-Business Strategy” 
a Eric Singleton, Director of Giobal E-Business 
. Raytheon 


12:30pm - 1:45pm 
interactive Luncheon with IT Leaders 


2:00pm - 3:30pm 
“Enterprise Security: Will Only the Paranoid Survive?” 
@} Priscilia Tate, President 
Technology Managers Forum 


Panelists: 

Scott Chamey, pony vio ene ealoeeng ay mae U.S. Department of Justice 
and now Principal, PricewaterhouseCoopers * ee eee 
Research Director, SANS Tim Talbot, VP of Technology Management, PHH Vehicle 
Management Service 


3:30pm - 4:15pm 
Afternoon Keynote: “Innovation & Change” 
= Thornton May, VP of Research 
Cambridge Technology Partners 


4:30pm - 5:30pm 
NCR Presentation 
Palm Mobile Solutions Session 
5:30pm - 8:30pm 
Expo Open and Reception/Buffet Dinner 


Tuesday, June 20, 2000 
8:45am - 9:00am 

Remarks and Day Two Overview 
9:00am - 9:45am 

Keynote 

David Lord, CEO 

Toysmart.com 


REGISTER TODAY 


Registration fees include entrance to Computerworid’s Premier 100 
Fiumaianeutaaen dates receptions. 


Official 
Mobil le Solutions 


Premier Sponsors: 


11:30am - 12:15pm 
| Featured Speaker 
7 Peter Solvik, ClO 
| Cisco Systems 


12:30pm - 2:00pm 
Buffet Lunch and Expo Open 


2:00pm - 3:30pm 
“Walking the E-Customer Tightrope” 


“W Julia King, Senior Editor 
m Computerworld 
Panelists: 


Moderator Cathy Hotka, VP, National Retail Federation » Joseph Smiaiowski, Vice Chairman, Fleet 
Boston Financial * Robert Rubin, Ci0, Elf Atochem North America * Manoj Tripati, ClO 
and Vice President, Jamba Juice 


3:30pm - 4:15pm 
insider View: “Taking Care of 
E-Customers at 
<> Ann Delligatta, COO 
Autobytel.com 
4:15pm - 4:45pm 
Hewlett-Packard Presentation 
4:45pm - 5:15pm 
Premier Sponsor Breakout Sessions 3 
5:15pm - 7:00pm 
Expo Open and Reception 
7:00pm - ‘9:00pm 
; Premier 100 Awards Presentation and Gala Dinner 
Featured Keynote: Jim Yost, ClO 
Ford Motor Company 


Wednesday, June 21, 2000 
8:45am - 9:00am 
Remarks and Closing Day Overview 
9:00am - 10:30am 
“How to Win the Hiring War Between 
23 the ‘Dots’ and the ‘Nots’” 


10:30am - 11:15am 
Keynote: “Putting All the Pieces Together: 


a Closing : 
f The E-Management Difference” 
Peter Keen, Author, The eProcess Edge, and Chairman 
Keen Education 


Earlybird Registration (on or before May 26) | Pre-Registration (May 27-June 19) 
$1,295 ie | 


| Official Additional Sponsors: 
Webcasting 


4 


7 
| Provider. BIND VIEW. Sse 
Pe ncrvst cod or 


Daciaiz ; 
for one of the one hundred complimentary Palm™ Vx Hand - A vee «> DataChanneil d PRIMAVERA 
heids being provided by Paim, inc. All conference partici Knowledge | 
i | | 


” Mobile Solutions Session | | 


-business 
hmerone Belmar 


previo 


NCR inven: 


* Paid conference registrants will be entered into a drawing 


eas 


Pants are invited to the Paim 


For more information or to register visit www.computerworld.com/p100 or call 1-800-343-6474 «8529 
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TECHNOLOGY 


| 3-D Web Site Helps Make 
Clothing Stand Out 


British company uses innovative 
technology to sell shirts over the Web | 


BY SAMI LAIS 
ACED WITH fiat sales, 
a U.K. shirtmaker is 
using 3-D images on 


its Web site to expand | 


into new markets. 


Charles Tyrwhitt in London | 


is using 3-D images as it moves 
into the U.S. and Europe. With 
improvements in technologies 
such as streaming media soft- 
ware ‘and data caching, even 
users with 56K bit/sec. mo- 
dems can download the images 
without an agonizing wait. 

On the new site, when a visi- 
tor selects a shirt with desired 


details, such as collar style, | 
fabric and color, a 2-D image | 


appears. 


If he clicks on the 3-D but- | 
ton, the shirt is shown in 3-D in | 


a separate window. The user 


can manipulate the image with | 


his mouse, turning the shirt to 


see it from any angle. A combi- | 


nation of keystrokes and 
mouse clicks can bring the 
shirt close enough to see its 
texture. 


RIEFS 


Fifth Annual Database 
Scalability Program 
Winter Corp., a Waltham, Mass., 
consulting firm whose research ex- 
amines the impact of large database 
technology on e-commerce, busi- 
ness intelligence and other major 
trends, has launched its fifth annual 
Database Scalability Program. 

The program maps the frontiers 
of database scalability while ana- 
lyzing the technical and business 
characteristics of the world’s 
largest databases. Information for 
the research is compiled from 
questionnaires returned by organi- 
zations around the world and cov- 
ers issues such as database growth 
rates, computing environments, 
workload levels, Internet use, sys- 


| 


| James Stewart, Tyrwhitt’s 
| charged with developing the 
firm’s first Web site, which 
went live in April 1998. 


ment, Jasmine ii, could help 


| solve the update problem. 


That’s because all informa- 
tion about a company’s prod- 


| ucts, both textual data and pic- 
tures, are objects in the Jas- | 


| vice president of sales, was | 


After 10 years of an average | 


Stewart said, and he wanted to 


boost sales by expanding into | 


the U.S. 

The original Web site was a 
good beginning, he said, but 
“we couldn’t update images 
and text on our site without go- 
ing through our Web-hosting 
service, and that made it slow 
and cumbersome. We weren’t 
operating in e-time.” 


dates, he said, offers, sale 
prices and promotions that 


were available to catalog and 


| able to online shoppers. 
A friend of Stewart’s who 


Computer Associates Interna- 


ented development environ- 


| tem architectures and management 
practices. 

End users can use program 
findings to make technology deci- 
sions and build business cases 


| while industry suppliers use the 
| results to understand the chal- 


lenges and requirements of their 
customers. 
Participants can receive up to 


| $200 for submitting a survey, until 


the cutoff date of Aug. 15. Program 


| details and the questionnaire are 
| available at www.wintercorp.com. 


LS} Launches New 
Storage System 


LSI Logic Storage Systems inc. has 

rolled out the MetaStor E4400 stor- 
age system for uses such as e-com- 
merce, data warehousing and video 

editing and postproduction. It fea- 





tures eight Fibre Channel host con- 


44% annual growth, sales pla- | 
teaued at $20 million in 1997, | 





store shoppers weren't avail- | 


worked at Islandia, N-Y.-based | 


tional Inc. said CA’s object-ori- | 


mine ii database, Stewart 
said. Since changes to 
an object are auto- 
matically reflected 
wherever that ob- 
ject is used, a 
change in the 
price of a shirt, 
for example, 
would auto- 
matically 

show up on the 
Web site. 

At the same 
seminar where he 
saw Jasmine ii, 
Stewart saw 


also 3-D 


| images that were developed by 
And because of the slow up- | 


CA subsidiary Viewpoint Digi- 


| 3-D IMAGES are 


tal Inc. in Draper, Utah, and | 


| that were streamed using tech- 


nology from MetaCreations 
Corp. in Carpinteria, Calif. 
Viewpoint was already using 
a point digitizing tool to create 
3-D mesh skeletons of hard ob- 
jects, such as digital video disc 
players. A grid is drawn over 
an object, and a tool similar to 


| nections, as well as up to 220 


drives per command module and 


| 16 terabytes. Pricing is between 





$120,000 and $525,000, depend- 
ing upon configuration. 


| www.lsilogic.com 


| Three Net Products 


| Computer Network Technology 


Corp. in Minneapolis has rolled out 
three products: UltraNet Open Sys- 
tems Director 2.4, UltraNet Open 
Systems Gateway 2.2 and UltraNet 
Open Systems Router. 

Director is a switching platform 
for storage networks that supports 
Fibre Channel over T3/E3 and Asyn- 
chronous Transfer Mode wide-area 
connections. 

Gateway 2.2 is a wide-area net- 
work product that allows Unix and 
Windows NT servers access to re- 
mote Fibre Channel or SCSI disk 
and tape storage systems. The 


a digitizing pen takes readings 

at the grid intersections and 

transmits them to the comput- 

er to create a mesh drawing. 

Texture is then mapped to the 
mesh drawing. 

An object with hard, un- 

changing surfaces is easi- 

er to collect measure- 

ment data on than an 

object such as a shirt, 

which changes its 

shape as it moves or 

as it’s touched by a 

digitizing tool, said 

Steve Wallock, 

: ViewPoint’s 

= \ vice president 

4 of  visualiza- 

4 tionsolutions. 

4 To accu- 

rately depict 

the draping 

of the shirt, 

Viewpoint 

uses a scan- 


helping Britain’s 
ping ner that mea- 


Charles Tyrwhitt 
reach the U.S. 
market 


sures the sur- 
face of an ob- 
ject by bounc- 
ing light off it and capturing the 
flowing, irregular shape in a 
very high-resolution image. 

An artist then adds surface 
features such as color or tex- 


router enables conversions from lo- 
cal SCSI to Fibre Channel to build 
storage-area network infrastruc- 
tures. All three products are cur- 
rently available. Pricing for Director 


| starts at $75,000; Gateway begins 
| at $33,000; and the router at 
| $7,600. 


www.cnt.com 


| SOAP Considered 
' As Standard 


The World Wide Web Consortium 
last week acknowledged submission 
of the Simple Object Access Proto- 
col (SOAP). The development team 
for SOAP 1.1, an Extensible Markup 
Language protocol for exchanging 
information in a distributed environ- 
ment, was led by Microsoft Corp., 
along with IBM and Lotus Develop- 
ment Corp. 

SOAP is still in the early stages, 


ture to the image, while also re- 
moving unnecessary portions 
of the underlying grid to re- 
duce the file size. 

The image is stored on the 
Web server as a MetaStream 
3-D file and delivered to the 
site visitor’s desktop “using a 
progressive streaming technol- 
ogy,” Wailock said. 

If trends reported by Inter- 
net research firm eMarketer in 
New York are an indicator, 
many _ business-to-consumer 
sites must offer stepped-up 
service and images if they 
hope to compete effectively. 

By 2003, business-to-busi- 
ness e-commerce will swell 
from 80% of online sales to an 
estimated 87% and $1.3 trillion, 
eMarketer said in a recent re- 
port. But business-to-consum- 
er e-commerce revenues will 
grow at a much slower pace, to 
an estimated $188 billion glob- 
ally in 2003, the report said. 

“Despite substantial growth 
in [business-to-consumer] 
e-commerce, however, buying 
online remains an activity that 
only 8% of the world claims is 
a reason they log on to the In- 
ternet,” eMarketer said. 

The visual impact of 3-D im- 
ages affected more than just 
shoppers and retailers. Among 
those watching a recent dem- 
onstration of the technology 
was Ottar Espedal, a manager 
at Norwegian offshore oil com- 
pany Telenor AS. “I didn’t 
come to see this,” he said, shak- 
ing his head, “but this is im- 
pressive; this is the future.” D 


with work to come in crucial areas 
such as security. The submission is 
available at www.w3.org/ 
Submission/2000/05/. 


New Java-Based 
Smart Cards to Arrive 


Schlumberger Technologies Inc. in 
San Jose has announced a new 
Java-based smart card that will let 
wireless device users roam between 
Time Division Multiple Access net- 


| works and Global System for Mobile 


Communications networks. 
The Subscriber Identity Module 
smart card, called Simera GAIT, is 


| the first to meet the new GSM/ 
| ANSI-136 Interoperability Team 


| 
| 
| 


| standard, also known as GAIT. 


Schlumberger gave no details on 
the release, but the company said 
the smart card will be deployed 
soon in the U.S. 





BY ANN HARRISON 
In an effort to 
e-commerce on mobile devices 


offer secure 


over a range of wireless net- 


Great e-Business Ideas 
DTM eiisrslm ae GRIER 


work technologies, Motorola 

Inc. in Schaumburg, Ill., has an- | 
nounced an alliance with Cer- | 
ticom Corp. in Hayward, Calif., | 


Motorola, Certicom Ink Elliptic Crypto Deal 


for a large-s 
Certicom’s elliptic-curve cryp- 
tography (ECC). 


ale deployment of | 


of points on a curve and uses | 
that information to generate | 
‘eys to secure data. ECC is be- | 
ing watched closely by manu- 
facturers of wireless products. 


| The algorithms ECC uses to 
ECC calculates the number | 


encode data require less com- | 
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putational power than more 
conventional Internet coding, 
and could be better suited for 
lower-powered processors in 
wireless devices. Security is 
expected to be a key to the suc- 


cess of “m-commerc con- 


| ducted over mobile devices. 


However, the strength of 
E as been questioned. Last 
month, for example, a large 
distributed network of world- 
wide computers cracked 109- 


| bit ECC key in a Certicom- 


sponsored challenge known as 
ECC2K.108. According to the 
French National Institute for 
Research in Computer Science 
and Control (INRIA), which 
announced the results, the 109- 
bit key was discovered in a 
four-month brute-force effort 
by 9,500 computers. 

INRIA member Robert 
Harley said the computation 
was only about one-tenth of 
what normally should be re- 
quired to crack a 109-bit curve, 
because Certicom chose a 
curve with properties that 
helped speed the attack. He 
said the challenge highlighted 
the weaknesses of some curves 
with special properties and 
that random curves are best for 
optimal security. 

If Certicom had used differ- 
ent curves or a random curve, 
the challenge wouldn’t have 


| succeeded, said Richard De- 


pew, executive vice president 
of field operations at Certi- 
com. He noted that the Nation- 
al Institute of Standards and 
Technology has endorsed 163- 
bit > and Wireless Applica- 
tion Protocol standards that 
will be used with the devices. 

But some question the possi- 
ble ECC weaknesses the chal- 
lenge revealed. “I would not 
want a security code that can 
be broken with today’s tech- 
nology in four months on any 
of my devices or systems,” said 
David Cafaro, an information 
technology manager. 

Depew argued that over the 
next decade, as parallel com- 
puting systems get stronger 


| and more computing power 


can be gathered in distributed 
networks, no encryption sys- 
tem will be infallible. He said 
such systems should be built to 
maintain confidentiality for a 
given time, not forever. 

“If we make the assumption 
that 10 years from now there 
will be enough computing 
power to crack a 163-bit elliptic 
curve or 1,024-bit RSA, then we 
will go to 2,048-bit RSA or 192- 
bit ECC,” said Depew. D 
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IT LEADERSHIP is about using every opportunity—every technology—to 


reinforce your company’s purpose. It’s about defining business imperatives and driving the 
acquisition of the right technology. But the daily demands of running a company and an IT 


infrastructure don’t always allow the time to get up to speed on the latest innovations. 


As Director of the AMS Center for Advanced Technologies, Dr. Butler’s mission is to 
increase our understanding of emerging technologies. “Ours is a commitment to keeping 
AMS clients on the frontier of IT practice,” she says. “To address technologies that will 


fundamentally change the business landscape.” 


YOU CALL THIS WORK: 


MONTHS BEFORE MOST OF US SEE THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY, 


DR. BUTLER GETS A PEEK AT THE REALLY INTERESTING STUFF. 


For example, her team’s initial XML research yielded an intelligent agent that collects 
relevant information across multiple sources then synthesizes, categorizes and disseminates 
it based on a user’s specified interests. “Our Next Generation Enterprise and Business 
Intelligence & Knowledge Management labs are collaborating now to evaluate emerging 


non-numeric mining tools,” she proudly reports. “We’ll be releasing the results soon.” 


And where does Dr. Butler gain her understanding of emerging technologies? From her peers, 


at conferences, from the Web and from Computerworld. The Newspaper for IT Leaders. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Net Attacks Spark New Security Services 


BY LEE COPELAND 


In the wake of the recent spate 
of virus and denial-of-service 
attacks, new security services 
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LogiKeep LLC offers its cus- 
tomers early warnings about 


are cropping up to augment ex- 
isting Internet security pre- 
ventive measures. 

Dublin, Ohio-based start-up 


security threats, such as the 
“Love Bug” virus, through a se- 
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cure Internet pipe. And At- 
lanta-based _Insuretrust.com 
LLC offers lost income and 
lawsuit liability insurance to 
e-commerce companies. 
Matthew Kovar, an analyst at 
The Yankee Group in Boston, 
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INSTANT RESOLUTION TO 
ENTERPRISE TECHNOLOGY ISSUES 
THROUGH A SINGLE SOURCE! 


new IT support service. Our online application empowers our customers 


1 global network consisting of over 2000 world-class technicians managed and 


This group of technicians known as the G2000, support all types of mission 


networking environments. For more information: visit www.ITInfoSource?com 
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said that because many 
viruses slip past firewalls and 
because it takes time for tradi- 
tional antivirus firms to update 
their script filters and notify 
customers, new Internet secu- 
rity services are evolving. 
These include insurance offer- 
ings like that of Insuretrust.- 
com and early-warning ser- 
vices like LogiKeep’s. 

Security intelligence firms’ 
“full raison d’étre is to identify, 
as soon as possible, what is go- 
ing on with new viruses and 
[to] stay ahead of the curve in 
terms of identifying a prob- 
lem,” said Kovar. 


so 


Immediate Alerts 

LogiKeep offers a subscrip- 
tion-based information and 
analysis service called Early 
Warning Security Network. A 
LogiKeep team scours the Web 
and global alert centers for 
data on security problems. It 
then reports the information 
back to customers in real time 
through a secure Web connec- 
tion. As new data about emerg- 
ing security issues is gathered, 
updates are sent to clients 
whose network profiles indi- 
cate that the problem threat- 
ens their systems. 

Insuretrust.com policyhold- 
ers pay approximately $7,500 
annually for $1 million worth 
of coverage for business losses 
resulting from denial-of-ser- 
vice attacks, according to com- 
pany officials. The company 
also offers policies that cover 
customers for lawsuits stem- 
ming from inappropriate use 
of private information. Only 
companies whose networks 
and e-commerce systems meet 
Insuretrust’s security stan- 
dards qualify for coverage. 

Insuretrust.com’s security 
team performs an in-depth 
network security assessment 
that includes remote scans of 
Web and intranet sites, exami- 
nation of organizational con- 
trols and end-user training. 
The team also assesses physi- 
cal facilities. 

Duane Craker, support cen- 
ter manager at Ecolab Inc., a 
maker of industrial cleaning 
products in St. Paul, Minn., 
said security insurance makes 
sense, but he wouldn’t buy a 
policy. 

“What is important is to 
spend money on keeping cus- 
tomers,” said Craker. “The in- 
surance company can say, 
‘Here’s the insurance money,’ 
... but the customers may nev- 
er come back.” D 
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TECHNOLOGY 


IBM Launches Distance-Learning Unit, Software 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 
PALISADES. t 


IBM has launched a business unit aimed 


| A Opie : 
| capabilities for their employees. 
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at helping corporate customers plan, 
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The IBM Mindspan Solutions unit 
was ushered in at an IBM executive 
conference center here last week. IBM 
and its Lotus Development Corp. sub- 
sidiary, however, have been develop- 
ing and deploying distance-learning 
systems and services since late last 
year. Customers have included Saab 
AB in Linkoping, Sweden, and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in 
New York. 

Now, through the Mindspan unit, 
IBM is delivering a “blended” electron- 
ic-learning product line that lets users 
provide collaborative or self-paced in- 
struction for employees and distribu- 
tors via the Internet and groupware 
technologies such as Lotus Notes, said 
Michael Zisman, a knowledge manage- 
ment manager at IBM. 

One of the new technologies intro- 
duced last week is Lotus LearningSpace 
4.0, a distance-learning application that 
includes built-in tracking and manage- 


| ment capabilities. 


IBM officials didn’t disclose detailed 
pricing, but they said the software will 
cost less than $100 per user. 

The application allows users to con- 
trol the speed of their learning either by 
using self-paced materials or by inter- 
acting with others in a virtual class- 
room, IBM said. 

The highly fragmented distance- 
learning market is expected to reach $15 
billion worldwide by the end of 2002, 
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according to International Data Corp. 
in Framingham, Mass. 

Several early customers gave live and 
taped testimonials to support the no- 
tion that collaborative and self-learning 
tools can reduce the time and money it 
takes to train employees. 

For example, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in San Antonio, one of IBM’s 
earliest electronic-learning customers, 
has invested roughly $3 million in dis- 
tance-learning systems to train its cus- 
tomer service personnel. 

Service improvements and other effi- 
ciency gains are expected to help the 
telecommunications firm generate $5.4 
million in annual savings, said John Fox, 
a manager at Southwestern Bell’s cus- 
tomer service division. 

By using distributed education tools, 
Unipart Group Ltd. expects to “reduce 
the time it takes people to learn ... 
which will help us improve faster than 
our competition,” said Frank Nigriello, 
corporate director at the U.K.-based au- 
tomotive supplier. 

Herman Miller Inc., a $2 billion Zee- 
land, Mich.-based office furniture man- 
ufacturer, has been using an IBM elec- 
tronic-learning system since November 
and already has 2,000 registered users 
— mostly furniture distributors — who 
can choose from more than 60 virtual 
classes about its products, said Mabel 
Casey, director of customer care and 
training at Herman Miller. 

The system already has gained 
“tremendous acceptance within our 
dealership community,” she added. D 


EEE ES Er I EN Oe 
FOR ROAD WARRIORS 


RCA Corp. has announced that in the fourth quarter it will introduce 
the Docuport, which the company says will allow businesspeople to 
take some essential office equipment on the road. The device will 
function as a printer, fax machine, copier and scanner and will 
compact to 12 by 3 by 1.24 in. and fit into a briefcase. The 
Docuport will connect either directly to a phone line 


or to a computer using a standard phone 


line and parallel port interface. Its 
suggested retail price 
will be $299. 
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‘TECHNOLOGY 


JON UDELL 


Digital IDs matter 


ERE’S A MESSAGE I hope I'll never have to send: 
Hello. You’re in my address book and there 

have probably been sent an e-mail “from me” con- 
taining a zipped attachment — which I supposedly 
received from [Sender], [Title] at [Prominent] 


Company]. 

Do NOT open the zipped attach- 
ment — this is the worm virus in the 
news. Simply delete the e-mail. 

Sorry, [Victim] 

I received this pathetic missive in 
the wake of the so-called Love Bug’s 
predecessor, ExploreZip.worm. 
These worms, while 
clever, are more socially 
than technically adept. A 
victim is attacked by a 
message that seems to 
come from an acquain- 
tance. In reality, of 
course, the poisoned mes- 
sage comes from a trusted 
person’s machine, not 
that trusted person. 

After the Love Bug, ex- 
perts made the same tired 
recommendations we al- 
ways see: 

@ Disable macro lan- 
guages. < 

w Ban attachments in corporate en- 
vironments. 

m@ Don’t open any attachment you 
aren’t sure about. 

Will we ever learn? This isn’t real- 
ly about viruses and worms at all; 
it’s about identity. 

You probably do most of your 
business through e-mail, where 
you're represented by nothing more 
than an e-mail address. Everybod 
knows it’s trivial to forge an e-mail 
address, and we now know it’s also 
far too easy to hijack somebody’s 
e-mail program. Sadly, a solution has 
been widely available — and almost 
universally ignored — for almost 
five years. 

Since 1996, the e-mail clients bun- 
dled with both Microsoft’s and 
Netscape’s browsers have enabled 
us to digitally sign our messages and 
thus prove our identities to recipi- 
ents. I sign all my e-mail messages 
but I can count on the fingers of two 
hands the people who have ever sent 
me signed e-mail. Leave out cryp- 
tography experts, and I only need 
one hand. 

To sign your e-mail, you need a 


JON UDELL is an indepen- 
dent Web/Internet con- 
sultant and the author of 
Practical Internet Group- 
ware. Contact him at 
udell@monad.net. 


client certificate, a.k.a. digital identi- 


fication. These are like the server 


certificates that secure Web sites 


| use to support Secure Sockets Layer 


(SSL) connections. But server cer- 
tificates do more than just activate 
SSL. They also authenticate servers 
to clients — that is, they prove to 
your browser that it’s 
really connected to Ama- 
zon.com and not to some 
rogue site. 

The dirty little secret 
of e-commerce is that 
clients aren’t authenticat- 
ed to servers. You know 
that Amazon.com is 
Amazon.com, but it 
doesn’t know who you 
are; it knows only that 
you’re somebody’s valid 
credit-card number. Why 
not use a client certifi- 
cate? It takes effort to ac- 
quire and use one, and nobody 


| wants to slow the e-commerce jug- 


gernaut by asking people to make 


that effort. 


It’s long past time to rethink this 
lazy approach. The same client cer- 
tificates that could help stem the 
growing tide of online credit-card 
fraud could also ward off these 
e-mail hacks. You can get a basic 
client certificate from VeriSign Inc. 
(wwwverisign.com/client/index. 


html) for $15 per year. Or you can get | 


one for free from Thawte Consult- 
ing (www.thawte.com/erts/ 
personal/contents.html), which is a 
VeriSign company. At these sites, 


| you fill out some forms, receive a 


certificate and install it into your 
browser. A basic certificate attests 
that the e-mail address it’s bound to 
is the same one used to request it. 
That’s a weak assurance of identity, 


but it’s infinitely better than none. 


You can, of course, pay more for 
stronger assurance backed by real 
notaries and real paperwork. 

How would digital signing have 
thwarted the Love Bug? I’ve config- 
ured my e-mail program to sign all 
outbound messages. Plus, I use the 


most stringent signing policy, which 


| requires me to type the digital ID 


password once per message. A has- 

sle, sure, but it beats wrecking my 

colleagues’ disks and reputations. 
People regard digital signatures as 
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a geeky affectation. We should see 
them as a mark of professionalism. If 
we're doing business by e-mail, we 
should expect proof of one another’s 
identities, and we should want to of- 
fer such proof ourselves. D 
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And Subnet Masks 


TECHNOLOGY 
Dreams, Freaking Magic 


Week Il: Pat plugs a back door with a four-port 
Ethernet card and wastes a day off debugging 


UR PURCHASING agent’s 
office is four doors down 
from mine, so I can clear- 
the deliveries 
With 


my binoculars I can even read the labels 


ly see all 


made to his door. 


on the boxes 
Right 
stacked boxes with the words “Nokia IP 


now, I can clearly see two 
440” painted on all sides. 

These babies, which com 
bine high-performance IP 
routing with a complete 
implementation of Check 
point Software Technolo- 
gies Ltd.’s FireWall-] enter- 
prise security suite, would 
give me expansion capabili- 
ties to burn. 

I feel myself getting up 
out of my seat and walking 
toward them, ignoring my 
boss, who asks me to step 
into her office as I walk by. 
I finally reach the boxes, 
and the shipping label says, 
“To: Pat Rabbinsky.” Well 
they spelled 
wrong, but 
just got what I have wanted for the 


my name 


who cares? I 


past two months. 


Only a Dream 

RRRIIINGG! My alarm clock goes 
off. It was just another fantasy about 
having all the budget I need to buy any- 
thing I want 

I really wanted those Nokia 440s, but, 
alas, it wasn’t meant to be. As I have 
run FireWall-l 
Version 4.0, but one of our remote sites 


mentioned before, we 


was getting a T] and it connects back to 
us via three 56K bit/sec. dedicated cir- 
cuits. My problem is that the T] it uses 
to connect to the Internet runs through 
a Raptor firewall from Rockville, Md.- 
based Axent Technologies Inc. I don't 
know much about the firewall and have 
no control over it. This creates a back- 
door security hole I need to fix, pronto. 

Well, being the budgetary hero that I 
am, I searched the Web and found that 
Milpitas, Calif.-based Adaptec Inc. 
manufactures a four-port Ethernet net- 
work interface card called the Quar- 


cred 


Security 
Manager's 
Journal 


network to the Internet, but nothing 
could get back in, and I couldn't get to 
our DMZ, a separate network separated 


tet64. It would let me create a fourth | 
port on our existing firewall through | 


which we can run their 56K bit/sec. cir- 


cuits, establishing the same level of se- | 
curity for traffic coming from the re- | 


mote site’s Internet connection as com- 
ing from ours. 


Less Expensive Fix 

I figured, “What the heck.” At $500 
each, I could buy just two 
firewall and one for the lab firewall. At 
this point, I had already done my test- 
ing and the card worked great in the lab 
environment, now it 
was time to put that bad 

boy in the real firewall. 
Now, being the lazy ad- 
min that I am, I didn’t want 
to have to rebuild our fire- 


— one for the 


so 


wall from scratch with the 


policy and all of our ob- 
jects (ports, workstations, 
networks and So 
I copied them from the 
old firewall and installed 
them, along with Fire Wall- 
1, Windows NT and more, 
on a new firewall. Then I 


users). 


subbed out the old firewall 
with the new one. 

Even after some tweak- 
ing, I could get out of our 


had I 


done something wrong? Of course I 


from our core intranet. Weird — 


had. I checked my IP addresses and 
subnets on all the ports on the network 
interface card, and yes, I had left a very 
important digit off the subnet mask, 
which steers traffic to and from the 
DMZ. OK, reboot and try again. Still 
nothing could get in, but I could get out. 


Help, Boss! 

I called my boss at home and asked 
her what she thought might be the 
problem. After doing a series of trace 
routes to see what packets were getting 
where in the network and pinging to 


see what parts of the network were | 
alive, we still didn’t know why we | 


couldn’t receive from the 


outside. 


packets 


At this point, I went ahead and put | 


our network back on the old firewall. 
Then, for some reason, all our work- 
stations that use network address trans- 
lation couldn’t get out. We decided to 
just wait till Monday to fix it. When I 
arrived on Monday, everything was 
working just fine. Weird. I chalked it up 


went in on a Sunday and 


to FM (freaking magic) and hoped I 


could come up with a reason next week, | 
when I'll try again to replace the fire- | 


wall. 
If you remember from a couple of 
the last administrator 


weeks ago, 


couldn't get our virtual private network | 


(VPN) to work because there was no li- 
cense installed on the firewall. We paid 
for one, but our reseller didn’t give us 
the license. We had to go through a lot 
of hassle to figure this out, and the ven- 
dor, Internet Security System Inc., was 
little help in figuring this out. On top of 


that, you have to go through an arduous | 


process to get the license key. 
Well, we have it installed, and my 


boss asked me within what time frame | 


I could install the 
rules on the VPN so we could start 
testing it. 

I said at least two weeks, four at the 
longest. First, I needed to plan my strat- 


necessary 
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THISWEEK’SGLOSSARY 


Freaking magic: Polite term for vulgar- 
ism used by help desks to explain why 
computers or networks inexplicably fail 
to operate properly 


Network address translation: Changing 
the network addresses that identify 
users on a corporate network into dif- 
ferent network addresses when those 
users access the Internet or other out- 
side networks. Used when internal net- 
work naming schemes would conflict 
with those used on other networks 


Network interface card: An add-in cir- 
cuit board that plugs into a server or PC 
to allow access to a computer network. 


Proxy: The use of one computer to act 
as a substitute for another computer, to 
reduce the need for multiple pieces of 
equipment. Also reduces the work of 
managing equipment 


access | 


Radius: An Internet protocol for carrying 
authentication, authorization and con- 
figuration information between a net- 
work access server and an authentica- 
tion server 


egy for the VPN. I didn’t want to begin | 


testing without planning how to man- | 
age what could be a huge job of manag- | 
ing the database of users’ access rights, | 


passwords and other things. If I have to 
manually add and delete users and 
passwords, without being able to pass 
the job along to the help desk, then I 


have just created a nightmare adminis- | 


tration job for myself. 


Easier VPNs? 


I was hoping to handle the VPN ad- | 
LANRover | 


ministration with a Shiva 
D5S6 dial-up access switch I bought two 
years ago, along with the Shiva Access 
Manager (SAM) 4.5 software from Intel 
Network Systems Inc. in Bedford, 
Mass., formerly Shiva Corp. The sales- 
man said that if I ever get into VPN, the 
SAM had a Radius server built into it, 
which I could use as a middleman to 


centrally manage access rights not only | 


Shiva Access Manager: Software from 
Shiva Corp. (now owned by Intel Corp.). 
It provides authentication, authorization, 
accounting and policy management for 
enterprise and service providers. 


Subnet mask A method for splitting In- 
ternet Protocol networks into smaller 
groups called subnets. A subnet mask 
is a pattern that’s matched with the IP 
address to use part of the host address 
field to identify the subnets. 


Virtual private network: A private, se- 
cure network configured within a net- 
work shared by other users. 


LINKS: 


www.axent.com/Axent/Products/ 
Framesection: Technical, configuration 
and other information about Raptor 
Firewalls from Axent Technologies Inc. 


for the LANRover, but also for our Win- | 


dows NT domain controllers and our | 


VPN. Pretty slick actually. Now, if I can 


just get FireWall-l to act as a proxy for | 


the Radius server and then get the Ra- 


www.adaptec.com/products/ 
datasheets/quartet64.htmi: Information 
about the Adapter four-port Ethernet 
network interface card. 


dius server to act as a proxy to the NT | 


domain, I’m all set. 


For now, though, I will just create one | 


user on the firewall and work my way 
up from that point. It’s extremely im- 


portant when testing anything totry the | 


smallest and least amount of function- 
ality or features first, then work your 
way up to where you want to be. This 
way, as you add more complexity to a 
project and it fails, you should be able 
to troubleshoot it easily. 

Sounds good in theory, huh? Anyway, 
until next week. D 


| ™ This journal is written by a real 

| security engineer, whose name and em- 
ployer have been disguised for obvious 
reasons. It’s posted weekly at www. 
computerworld.com and at www. 
sans.org to help you and our security 
manager — let’s call him Pat — better 
solve security problems. Contact Pat 
with comments or advice at pat 
rabbinski@hushmail.com, using “Pat’s 
Journal” in the subject line. 





WHY FINNAIR IS GOING WITH ouR E-BUSINESS souutions 


™"“LONG HAUL 


When Finland's national airline was 
looking to lift long-distance cargo sales, 
it looked to e-business technology. And 
that meant Unisys. Our solution? The 
Unisys e-@ction Internet Commerce 


Enabler: A unique application that 


allows Finnair’s partners and clients to 
place orders and track cargo status and 
location via the Internet. What's more, we 
integrated this e-business solution into 
Finnair’s existing systems. So the airline's 
Web-enabled cargo operation could be 
up and flying quickly and economically 
All of which puts Finnair miles ahead of 
the competition. But that’s what you'd 
expect from the people who are always 
ready to go the distance for their clients 


www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We eat, sleep and drink this stuff. 





At 


HE NEXT TIME you 
check in to a hotel 
during a business 
trip, don’t be sur- 
prised if the desk 

clerk hands you a laptop along 

with your room key. Hotels 
that cater to business travelers 
are installing new network in- 
frastructures and developing 
new guest programs — 
offering loaner laptops — to 


such as 


make their properties more 
business-user-friendly. The ren- 
ovations range from wiring for 
high-speed Internet access to 
providing full computer, Inter- 
net and LAN facilities. 

What’s driving the technolo- 
gy boom at hotels is the real- 
ization that good computer fa- 
cilities can help capture a larg- 
er chunk of the lucrative busi- 
ness travelers’ market. A sur- 
vey that Opinion 
Corp. in Skillman, N,J., recently 
conducted for Integrated Net- 
work Technologies Inc. in Ea- 


gan, Minn., found that 66% of 


Research 


| 


TECHNOLOGY 


Leave 


Op 
ome 


With so many business travelers using 
their hotel rooms as offices-away-from- 
home, hotels are improving their technol- 
ogy amenities. By Amy Helen Johnson 


the 300 frequent business trav- 
elers polled said they would 
choose a hotel based on its in- 
room technology _ services. 
Seventy-three 
they wished that available ser- 
vices were better. 


percent said 


Faster, Faster, Faster 

The most common improve- 
ment hotels are making is the 
installation of high-speed In- 
ternet access, such as Digital 
Subscriber Tl 
lines and broadband connec- 
tions. What’s making it easy 


Line service, 


for hotels to offer these alter- 
natives is the emergence of 
companies, such as Tut Sys- 
tems Inc., Suite Technology 
Systems Network and Wayport 
Inc., that specialize in retro- 
fitting hotels with network ac- 
cess. By relying on Ethernet | 
and Universal Serial Bus con- | 
nections for now, while devel- | 
oping wireless services for the | 
future, these services let trav- | 
elers with network-enabled | 


laptops plug into the hotel's 
LAN through in the 
rooms to reach the Web. 


ports 


Hotels are also catering to 
those who travel without lap- 
tops, offering in-room systems 
such as those provided by 
Sioux Falls, S.D.-based Lodge- 
Net Entertainment Corp., or 
supplying loaner laptops, as is 
the policy at San Francisco’s 
Nob Hill Lambourne. The dis- 
advantages of these types of 
solutions for business travel- 


| and 


ers is that they usually offer 
only Internet access, Post Of- 
fice mail 
and popular productivity soft- 


-rotocol services 
ware; using corporate e-mail 
and specialized applications 
and data is difficult. In addi- 
tion, TVs often serve as the 
monitors for in-room systems, 
and they suffer from the low 
resolution of today’s TV tech- 
nology. 

But managers 
recognize that pure Internet 
access is of limited use to their 
business traveler guests. The 
key need of these customers is 
connecting to headquarters. 
Virtual private network (VPN) 
common, 


savvy hotel 


facilities aren’t yet 
but they are on the rise. Lodge- 
Net, for example, and Data- 
Valet, a service offered by Bell 
Nexxia (the data communica 
tions arm of Bell Canada Inter- 
national Inc.) and joint-ven- 
ture partners, offer VPN ac- 
cess to laptops hooked into 
their Internet services. 


Hotel Help Desk 


Hotels are also paying atten- 


tion to the needs of computer | 


users when they’re outside 
their rooms. Some now offer 
network access in conference 
rooms — and even restaurants. 
The Sheraton Centre Toronto 
Hotel added Internet 
ports at tables in the Bistro on 


access 


Two restaurant so that diners 
can work or play online while 
they eat. Seattle’s Hotel Elliott, 
a 424-room facility scheduled 
to open next April, will offer 
wireless access throughout the 
building, enabling travelers to 
work on laptops in the lobby 
(see related story, next page). 
The lobby is also the likely 
spot for Internet-enabled 
kiosks that will allow guests to 
access their own records for 
tasks such as checkout; to find 


out about the hotel, such as the | 
| ties in modern office buildings. 


location of the fitness center; 
for 
restaurants and entertainment. 


to search nearby 


Beyond the Business Center 


The days are long gone when ser- 
vices for business travelers meant a 
converted broom closet off the lobby 
where you could bring a floppy disk 
or your laptop. The latest trend in the 
hotel industry is to offer computer 
services that mimic those provided 
by your company's IT department. 

@ Networks: High-speed Internet 


access and wireless networks to 
get you connected to headquarters; 
VPN capabilities; bandwidth to the 
room that supports video and voice 
@ Internet access: In-room sys- 
tems that use the TV and wireless 
keyboards for surfing 

@ Equipment: Loaner programs 
that provide laptops with standard 
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Office on 
The Road 


Here are new computer ser- 
vices being installed by some 
of the major chains favored by 
executives. Because chains 
are often operated as franchis- 
es, however, amenities may be 
offered only at certain sites 


@ Hyatt: In-room multifunc- 
tion printer/copier/fax ma- 
chines, high-speed Internet 
access and video-on-demand 
® Hilton Hotels Corp.: 
In-room computer system with 
Internet access and office ap- 
plications 

® Intercontinental Hotels: 
Help staff, high-speed access 
@ Marriott: High-speed ac- 
cess via Ethernet or USB ports 
® Radisson Hotels: TV- 
based Internet access, kiosks, 
high-speed access 

® Renaissance Hotels: 
High-speed access via Ether- 
net or USB port 

@ Ritz-Carlton Hotel Co. 
LLC: Help staff, high-speed 
access 

@ Sheraton: High-speed 
access 

® Westin Hotels: High- 
speed access, Internet access 
in conference rooms 


But the main activity is reno- 
vating 
which traditionaily have been 
wired by hand for each group 
using them, resulting in 
snaking lines of duct tape pin- 
ning cables to the carpet. Ho- 


conference centers, 


| tels now are planning confer- 


ence rooms that include desks 


| with integrated electrical out- 


lets and network ports, and 


they’re adding videoconfer- 


| encing facilities and projection 


technology to match the facili- 


With the technology at ho- 


| tels getting more and more so- 


office programs and modems 
@ Help desk: On-staff expertise to 
help you connect to the network 
and the Internet or to diagnose ap- 
plication problems 
® Intranets: Kiosks in the lobby to 
access hotel information and local 
travel guides; space on the local 
server to store personal files and re- 
trieve public or limited-access files 
such as conference notes 

-Amy Helen Johnson 
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phisticated, visitors are run- 
ning into connectivity prob- 
lems. Several hotels have hired the company to help uparade its the room price > ant 
help desk staff, sometimes frastructure. At the time 1 rack rate is $350 per 
called computer concierges, to F-Hotel to Bottles, the company r la dard room. Anothe 
unravel any trouble that guests few outdated minicomputers that share costs with techi 
have with their computers or 4 were kept alive by cannibalizing su ners ‘ 
with the hotel’s network. Js machines for parts. As Bottle 

At the Four Seasons Hotel Dick Hedreen is taking a gamble C 


bit/sec. high-speed Internet access esearched the company’s nee 


Chicago, information technol- 
ogy manager Mike Demir and 
two other IT staffers are avail- 
able to guests from about 7 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Demir’s main job 
is to support the hotel’s back- 
office systems, but for the past 
18 months, he says, he’s been 


He's building a luxury hotel that will video-on-demand systems; limited 


offer guests new technology, hoping 
that the premier computer facilities 
will lure always-on-the-road warriors 
dot-com millionaires and other lap- 
top-toting travelers to his Hotel Elliott 
in downtown Seattle 

R. C. Hedreen Co. owns two oth- 


srencing in all the rooms 
or-quality TVs - perhaps flat 
panels ~ and TV-based Internet and 
application access in every room 
VPN facilities; wireless access 
out the building; Internet 


kiosks in the lobby; connectivity to 


Preparing for Change 

er hotels in Seattle - the Seattle neve 
Hilton and the Madison Renais Center 
sance Hotel. But the Elliott won't style c 
have a chain affiliation, says infor net-wired seats and built-in video- overengineering the wnhc 
mation technology chief Derek Bot- ferencing; customized applica- Where the recommendation w 
tles, so it needs competitive advan- at S one cable cond 
tage beyond name recognition. The | back 5 he says. Fiber runs t 
advantage chosen was technology and services and to pay bills; per t's dark now, but Bottle 
which the company hopes will swell | sonal profiles in the quest database 
the percentage of the more valuable | thats 
business travelers and conference ’ f 
groups - which account for 33.3% amenities; password-protected ar- 
of the guests at its other properties eas on the local hard disks for stor 
- to 40% at the Elliott ing and retrieving files; and a nine- 

erson IT staff that will serve both 


the Washington State Convention To keep from chas 
treet; a theater- of-reach 
center with Inter- art, Bott 


able to help guests with a vari- 
ety of problems, including fix- 
ing a recalcitrant TelePromp- 
Ter, lending a laptop power 
supply, and resetting dial-up 
properties for the many guests 
who stumbled over their lap- 
tops’ modem settings. For less 
urgent tasks, he directs guests 
to the hotel’s staffed business 


sometime in the future, the band 

cify quests’ preferences for width will be needed 
All these technology featur 

going to cost about 5% to 7% 

the total construction budget 

tles explains, but he decl ) 

vide any number more sc says. But he 

otel employees and guests “millions.” Although pricing nfrastructure in 
The idea for the Hotel Elliott be- service hasn't been worked out 

gan in 1996, when Bottles joined mi f alled for 


center. Eventually, the business 
center will have a full-time IT 
staffer to take over guest sup- 
port, he says. ) 
The E-Services Menu 

Among the services that Bottles is 
developing for the Elliott are 100M 


whatever impr 


Before You Go 

These new technology ser- 
vices won't appear at all hotels, 
even those that are part of a ; ite 
chain. That’s because hotel EK BOTTL 4 ee eae 
Hedreen Co., is Bringing technology 


owners often pay for the use of . 
is company’s new hotel to give it 


the hotel brand name, and each 
owner makes individual deci- 
sions about amenities at his 
hotels. Plus, many owners 
choose to upgrade only a por- 
tion of their rooms, based on 
the theory that not all guests 
will require the extra services. 
So before you go, find out what 
amenities are available in the 
room you reserve. 

Also, check which services 
are included in the room price. 
There are three cost models: 
Some hotels charge an extra 
flat fee for business-class 
rooms, such as Chicago-based 
Hyatt Corp.’s $20 fee to up- 
grade to the Business Plan; 
some charge for specific extra 
services, such as Marriott In- 
ternational’s $9.95 daily fee for 
high-speed Internet access; 
and some charge a premium 
room rate, such as Seattle's 
new Hotel Elliott’s anticipated 
$350 per day rack rate and the 
Chicago Four Seasons’ $450 
per day rate for its Technology 
2000 suites. D 


Johnson is a Computerworld 
contributor based in Seattle. 
She can be reached at 
amyhelen@pobox.com. 
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‘Lhe Robots 


This time, the promise of 
robotics is real, experts 
say. By Gary H. Anthes 
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OHN DOLAN SAYS HI 
wants to build a robot 


that can be flushed down 


the toilet — literally — to 
inspect sewer pipes. 
Tucker Balch proposes 
building a disposable robot air- 
plane that could be dispatched 
by a forest ranger to check out 
a suspicious column of smoke. 
And Branislav Jaramaz envi- 
sions a RoboChef that can 
move around the kitchen and 
cook a meal. 
“Who is going to build the ro- 
bot to clean the mess behind 
this one?” 
Dolan, Balch and Jaramaz 
were 
searchers from Carnegie Mel- 
lon University’s (CMU) Robot- 
ics Institute who met recently 
at a faculty retreat near Pitts- 
burgh to brainstorm about the 
future of their craft. Each was 
asked to outline a vision for a 
useful robot that could be built 


But he worries, | 


among 40 robotics re- | 


within the next five years. 


But 


past prophecies about 


| robots have been notoriously 


Ree 
Insect 
(10’) 
Guppy 
(10°) 


Lizard 
(5x10°) 


Mouse 
(10") 


~ Monkey 
(5x10) 


~ Human 


erent s 


| BRAIN ca.cssec.) 


Moves factory materials 
over fixed routes 


Creates 3-D maps, 
learns own routes 


Performs chores using 
user-loadable software 


Learns from its mistakes 
and adapts behavior 


| Models its environment — 
and simulates its actions 


Abstracts and reasons — 
from the real world 





off the mark. Experts in the 
1950s _ predicted that robots 
would be vacuuming 
floors, carrying 
garbage and doing other mun- 
dane chores in just a few years. 

A half-century later, 
still waiting. 

Experts in the 1950s and 
1960s assumed that if comput- 


our 


out the 


we're 


ers could play chess and prove 
mathematical theorems 
they could then — it should be 
fairly easy to get them to help 
around the house. 

“The impression was that 
computers already at 
least as powerful as the human 
says Hans Moravec, a 
who 


and 


were 


mind,” 
CMU 
spent 40 years building robots. 
“But it’s much, much harder 
for a computer to vacuum the 
rug than to prove theorems. It’s 
only when humans do it that it 
looks the other way around.” 

Moravec says the brain in an 
advanced industrial robot 
today works at about 10 MIPS 
— no smarter than an insect. 
But he says faster processors 
will allow robots to evolve to 
reptilian, then mammalian and 
finally to human intelligence 
over the next 40 years, when 
they will compute at 100 tril- 
lion operations per second 
(see chart). “By that time, the 
world economy will be fully 
automated, and human beings 
will be retired,” he says. 

Moravec says he plans to 
produce by 2003 a 1,000-MIPS 
robot that will be able to 
navigate by 3-D images 1,000 
times richer than the 2-D im- 
ages that today’s robots use 
with limited success. 

Shortly thereafter, Moravec 
says, he will produce a com- 
mercial product called a “navi- 
gational head.” The 
a basketball, it will contain 
stereoscopic cameras, 3-D 
mapping and image-recogni- 
tion software and a layer of ap- 
plication software. The heads 
will be retrofitted onto exist- 


researcher 


has | 


size of 





ing industrial vehicles such as 
robotic cleaning machines 
Today, those machines must 
be laboriously trained and cali- 
brated at great expense. But | 
with the big new brains grafted | 
on, they will learn new routes | 
after being led through them 
just once, Moravec says. At that | 
point, the specialty market for | 
robots will explode, he says. 
Meanwhile, the Web could | 
solve another fundamental | 
problem with today’s robots. | 
| 


Although they can extract lim- 


ited information from their en- 


USEFUL ROBOTS 
rN Mmm TUT 
the next five years, 
Cots emilee 
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vironments via sensors, robots 
are constrained by the infor- 
mation built into them. 

“[A robot] doesn’t have any 
way to go out and learn the in- 
formation to add to its knowl- 
edge,” says David Bourne, a 
| principal scientist at the Ro- 
botics Institute. 

But now there’s a huge store 
| of knowledge from which ro- 
| bots can learn, Bourne 
Many of the most important 
strides in robotics in the next 
| few years will involve teaching 
robots to access the Web and 
to interpret and act on what 
they find there, he says. 

But interpreting information 
extracted from external 
sources such as the Web is dif- 
ficult for robots and is likely to 
remain so for a long time. 
Bourne says the best robots in 
the future will be those smart 
enough to ask for help. 

One of CMU’s mobile robots 
does just that, he says. “It goes 
to the elevator, and if it senses 
people standing there, it says, 
“Would you push the Up button 
for me?’ because it doesn’t 
have an arm.” D 


says. 
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BY LEE COPELAND 
IGITAI 


VIDEO is | 


video | 


simply a 

image represent- 

ed in digital form. 

The real signifi- | 
cance of digital video technol- 
ogy is the way it enhances the 
capabilities of the video for- 
mat, in terms of editing, rich- 
ness of content and dissemina- 
tion. In addition, it offers a way 
to view video images on desk- | 
top PCs and over the Web. 

Digital video expands the | 
uses of video in the corporate 
setting. No longer limited to 
special occasions, it can now be 
used on the desktop for confer- 
encing and on corporate Web 
sites, says Steve Hoffenberg, an 
analyst at Lyra Research Inc. in | 
Newtonville, Mass. 

“In the pre-Web world, what | 
you would do is produce a | 
canned video for a television 
commercial or a marketing 
pitch at a trade show, and the 
potential audience outside of 
the commercial was small,” | 
says Hoffenberg. “With the | 
Web thrown in, video is wide | 
open for brief or extended | 
video clips on a Web site... to | 
work toward that sticky-eye- | 
ball phenomenon.” 

Digital video offers a num- 
ber of advantages over its ana- 
log counterpart. First among | 
them is durability. Digital me- | 
dia doesn’t degrade when 
used, stored or duplicated. In 
contrast, analog videotapes | 
wear down and are easily dam- | 
aged when used frequently. 


Menacing Digital Effects 

Once digitized, a digital 
video image can be cataloged, | 
searched and embedded with 
additional information. For ex- | 
ample, a single digital versatile | 
disc (DVD) can be embedded 
with numerous foreign lan- 
guage translations and pro- | 
cessing effects, such as chang- | 
ing the contrast in a video 
frame. These types of effects 
and editing capabilities, in- 
cluding layering effects and | 
other manipulations, are much | 
harder to produce on film or | 
analog video. 

In terms of special effects, | 
digital video technology al- | 
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Digital Video 


Not ITIM} 
I N TION 


[Jive SER D i 
Digital video is the digital representation in ones 
and zeros of a video (i.e., televisionlike) image 
destined for display on a digital monitor. Because 
digitized video signals take up large amounts of 
disk space, they are usually compressed into any 
of a number of different formats, depending on 
the specific usage and storage medium. 


Digital Storage Formats 


How do you get digital video into your computer? And how do you send it to others? 
The high storage requirements of video make optical media the primary means of 
delivery, while online access is usually handled via streaming media to reduce the time 


needed for transmission before you can start viewing. 


MPEG - Alossy compression method and standard for creating and storing digital videos on 


CD-ROMs and video CDs. 


DVD - DVD originally stood for digital video disc, but as the technology became more applicable to 

computers, it became digital versatile disc. A DVD is a double-sided optical disc with the same dimen- 
sions as those of a CD. The storage capacity ranges from 2.6GB to 17GB, and DVDs come in a variety 
of formats, such as DVD-Video, DVD-ROM, DVD-RAM and DVD-Audio. 


LASERDISC - A method for storing and viewing video on a large, optical disc. LaserDisc movies 
utilize the constant linear velocity format of concentric circles, which contains 108,000 frames per 


one hour of video. 


STREAMING VIDEO - Amethod for transmitting digital video content over a data network from a 
server to a desktop client as a continuous stream, without the need for the client end to decompress the 
image. In a streaming-video environment, images are viewed directly over a high-bandwidth connection. 


lows filmmakers to create im- 
ages that would be impossible 
to conjure otherwise . Industri- 
al Light & Magic, the San 
Rafael, Calif.-based division of 
Lucasfilm Ltd. that produced 
the special effects for Star 


Wars: Episode I — The Phan- | 


tom Menace, estimated 
95% of the shots in the film uti- 


that | 


lized digital technology for the | 


creation of animated charac- 


ters and landscapes. The epic | 


space odyssey was also the 


first feature film to premier | 
not in film form but from a dig- | 
ital master file and on digital | 


projectors. 


And perhaps the biggest ad- | 
vantage of digital over analog | 
is that digital video can be | 


transported 


and distributed | 


over the Internet as packet 
traffic in file form or as stream- 


ing media. This allows digital | 
appear as | 


video content to 
video clips and in broadcasts 


on Web and intranet sites. 


These files can be cataloged, | 


searched and disseminated re- 


peatedly over the Web, with- | 


out deteriorating the original 
digital image. 


Squeezing Down 

The biggest disadvantage of 
using digital video is that it oc- 
cupies so much storage space. 
Full-motion video at VGA res- 
olution (640 by 480 pixels per 
frame, or slightly better than 
normal broadcast TV) re- 
quires 55SMB per minute of 
video. That’s 33GB per hour, 


and even the best DVD projec- 
tion system can’t hold that 
much. Just the thought of try- 
ing to pump that much over 
the Web would strain the best 
high-speed Internet connec- 
tions. Therefore, digital video 
must be compressed. Unfortu- 
nately, compression can de- 
grade the image quality, de- 
pending on the degree and 
method of compression. 

The most common 
niques use lossy compression, 
so called because some of the 
data during the 
process. Audio and video files 
can be compressed to a mere 
5% of their original size using 
lossy compression, but the 
data loss is usually not de- 
tectable to the human eye or 


tech- 


gets lost 


@ Are there technologies or issues you wouid like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 


ear at this level. Another type 
of compression, called lossless, 
ensures that no data is lost but 
it typically offers much less 
compression capability and 
may involve significant addi- 
tional processing 
Analysts say that as 
width availability and 


band- 
quality 
increase along with the growth 
i 


in use of cable modems and 
Digital Subscriber Line (DSL) 
connections, lossy compres- 
sion methods, such as the pop 
ular MPEG, will give way to 
streaming-video broadcasts 
‘The MPEG model of slow 
downloading images [and] 
then playing them is going 
away,” says Carl Garland, an 
analyst at Current Analysis 
Inc. in Sterling, Va. “[MPEG is] 
clunky, and [that’s] the way it 
has to be now with dial-up [In 
ternet connections]. But cable 
modems have the capacity to 
just play video over a high- 
speed connection. You view it 


the same way as cable TV.” 


Streaming Video 

A few years back, videocon- 
ferencing was the shining ex- 
ample of digital video technol- 
But 
systems, which often required 
special hardware, a 


ogy. videoconferencing 
separate 
conferencing room and a dedi- 
network 


cated connection, 


proved too costly for most cor 
porations to implement. 
Analysts say streaming video 
will pick up where videocon- 
ferencing left off, because of its 
convenience and lower costs. 
Streaming video transmits the 
video in real time, as it 
originally recorded, without 
the intermediate step of com- 


was 


pressing the image. 
“Videoconferencing 
streaming video, but it 
done over expensive, private 
lines that were difficult to get 
to work properly and required 


was 


was 


a studio served by satellites,” 
says Garland. “With cheap 
bandwidth by a Fast Ethernet 
provider or through DSL, you 
can have that sort of quality of 
conference relatively cheaply 
over [network] lines, and you 
can that for other 
things when you're not in a 


use line 


conference.” D 





cable at 1G bit/sec. 


TECHNOLOGY 


ENDING CORPORATE NETWORK TRAFFIC Over Category 5 Ethernet 


which is now possible via LANs — may 


sound fast. But that’s snail-like compared with what's possible over | 

backbone networks using optical data transmission that can | 

accommodate 80 different data streams, each running at 2.5G 

bit/sec. New optical networking technologies, especially those 
involving switching and multiplexing running on backbones, promise to 
eliminate bandwidth bottlenecks between corporate networks. 


Big networking names such as Cisco 
Systems Inc. in San Jose, Calif., Lucent 
Technologies Inc. in Murray Hill, N,J., 
and Nortel Networks Corp. in Bramp- 


ton, Ontario, see opportunities aplenty. | 


They've made optical development a 
priority, as have companies focusing 
only on the optical market such as 
Sycamore Networks Inc. in Chelms- 
ford, Mass., and Ciena Corp. in Lin- 
thicum, Md. 

For corporate users, optical networks 
could mean more robust connections to 
public and private backbones and faster 
connections between buildings, across 
metropolitan areas and to data centers 
maintained by network outsourcers. 

With site-to-site optical switching 
over fiber-optic cable, remote servers 
can respond as quickly as if they were 


local. 


Laser Ride 

Data sent over fiber rides on a laser. 
And unlike the beam from a flashlight 
that dissipates into the night sky, a 


| ALL-OPTICAL SWITCHES employ tiny 


laser concentrates light so it can streak | 


through the fiber for 500 kilometers or 
more before it has to be amplified or 


moving mirrors to shine light waves from 
one fiber to another 

regenerated. Convert a digital electri- 
cal signal to laser pulses, and optical 
becomes an extraordinarily fast and 
high-volume way to transmit data. 


Optical networks are already in place | 
| optical group at Lucent. That, she says, | 
| another) or routed (directed) to the 
| appropriate destination based on 


inside many large corporations. Here, 
fiber is often used in backbones that 
serve LANs. The prospect of all-optical 
connections from the wiring closet to 
the Internet backbone has network 
folks sensing major change. 


Think about it: a seamless optical 
connection that hurls text, voice and 
| video at 186,000 miles per second 
| across cities or countries. Mouse-click 
| in Boston, and a server in Seattle re- 
| sponds without a wait. That’s already 
| prompting outsourcers to use fiber to 

link scattered offices. 

Optical transport for long-haul 
| telecommunications isn’t new, either. 
As early as the 1980s, telecommunica- 


| tions companies were combining multi- | 


| ple voice signals on a single fiber-optic 

| cable by sending different signals over 
the line at very precise intervals. The 
technique is called time division multi- 
plexing. 

And through an optical carrier stan- 
dard called the Synchronous Optical 
Network, or Sonet, companies were 
able to achieve speeds of 2.5G bit/sec. 
over optical fiber, according to Kathy 
Szelag, vice president of the business 


is equivalent to 33,000 simultaneous 
phone calls per fiber and was just fine 
up until about 1995, when the Internet 
began gobbling bandwidth. 

One solution has been to bury more 
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fiber-optic cable. But that often means 


| digging trenches, which can be expen- 


sive, especially in urban areas. Now 
there’s another option, at least where 
there’s already fiber in the ground: 
Dense wavelength division multiplex- 
ing, in use since the mid-1990s, com- 
bines different wavelengths of light, 
each carrying a different data stream, 
into a single beam that’s sent over a 
single fiber. 

Szelag explains: “You take several 
lasers running at 2.5G bit/sec., each 
running at a slightly different color, a 
slightly different wavelength. They’re 
closely spaced in terms of frequency. 
You feed these different colors into a 
prism. The prism combines the waves 
into a single beam. At the other end of 
the fiber, there’s another prism, which 


| separates the single beam back into the 
| original colors.” 


Carriers can now send up to 80 sep- 


| arate wavelengths over a given fiber, 





Szelag says. That equates to 2.6 million 


| simultaneous phone calls. And con- 


sider this: More than 150 fibers can be 
bundled in a single fiber-optic cable. 


| Traffic Cops for Light 


Still, telling information-laden light 
waves where to go and how to get 
there has been a challenge. Until re- 
cently, it was necessary to convert 


optical signals to electrical signals and 
| back again before network traffic could 


be switched (from one circuit to 


the addressing information carried 


| by the signal. 


The complexity of the current hy- 


LET THERE 


Growth in optical switching and dense we 
eliminate some of the bottlenecks bet 
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brid optical/electrical digital cross- 
connect systems that control traffic on 
most of the large public and long-haul 
private networks makes maintenance 
and change costly and slow. 
Reconfiguring incoming and out- 
going traffic at a major carrier cross- 
connect can take weeks or even 
months, says Mike Coghill, head of 
network engineering at Global Cross- 
ing Ltd., a broadband information 
provider and data center outsourcer. 
Global Crossing will be the first to 
deploy an all-optical switch, Lucent’s 
WaveStar LambdaRouter. Announced 


TECHNOLOGY 


Fiber to the Front Door 


: Too offen today, network connections from a com- 
? pany's LAN to another site or to the Internet run 

? over a copper T1 line at 1.5M bit/sec. That can cre- 
: ate a bandwidth bottleneck. Chris Nicoll, an analyst 
: at Current Analysis Inc. in Sterling, Va., says 

: to.ametropolitan fiber network and the internet 

i make the problem go away. 


Two new companies, Yipes Communicaticns 


: Inc. in San Francisco and Telseon Inc. in Palo 

: Alto, Calif, see the bottleneck as a marketing op- 
portunity. Both aim to string optical fiber from the 
: Intemet backbone to the corporate front door. 

? Telseon will focus on providing fiber connectivity to 
service providers, which in turn can market the 

: high-speed connection to corporate customers. 

? Yipes plans to sell directly to corporations. 


Yipes and Telseon are purchasing unused (dark) 
: fiber that already runs beneath city streets. They're 
: lighting up the fiber and offering Gigabit Ethernet 


in November, the LambdaRouter per- 
forms many of the functions of a digi- 
tal cross-connect, but it does so opti- 
cally — there’s no optical-to-electrical- 
and-back-to-optical conversion. 

Nortel is also in the all-optical 
switching game. It’s purchasing Xros 
Inc. in Sunnyvale, Calif., to get the 
Xros X-1000 cross-connect, which is 
still in the works. Like Lucent’s tech- 
nology, it’s an all-optical switch that 
analysts say may go into trial later 
this year. 

Both Lucent and Nortel use a micro- 
mirror technology. Tiny mirrors, one 


connections to it. That allows companies in 
nearby buildings to link optically with LANs at 
their other facilities within the same metropoli- 
tan area, says Karman Sistanizadeh, vice presi- 
dent of network architecture at Yipes. It also 
provides a direct optical link to access points 
on the Internet backbone. 

For companies such as the Palo Alto Med- 
ical Foundation in Palo Alto, Calif., connect- 
ing to a network that’s both optical and con- 
forms to Ethernet standards increases speed 
and makes network management easier. The 
foundation has signed on with Yipes. 

Standardizing on Ethemet, from the fiber un- 
der the street, through the corporate servers 
and all the way to individual desktops, makes 
building a WAN between buildings and cam- 
puses a plug-and-play proposition. 

Foundation CIO Phil Hitchings says his 
organization will use the bandwidth to send 
computerized tomography scans from one facil- 
ity to another. Then it can add bandwidth as 
needed in 1M bit/sec. increments, up to 16 bit/ 
sec., Hitchings says, which means the medical 
group pays only for the bandwidth it uses. 

- James Cope 


for each wavelength, catch the wave- 
lengths and then reflect (switch) them 
to the appropriate fiber, based on the 
settings programmed into the switch. 

For example, an incoming wave- 
length destined for the Southeast that’s 
coming into an optical switch in Chi- 
cago could be sent to Atlanta by “shin- 
ing” the signal to the appropriate out- 
bound fiber. 

Coghill says Hamilton, Bermuda- 
based Global Crossing is testing three 
Lucent optical switches and plans to 
begin deploying them later this year. 
Neither Lucent nor Nortel has been 


é 


forthcoming about prices for the new 
switches. But Coghill suggests that a 
single Lucent switch will run some 
where between $3 million and $5 mil- 
lion, depending on how many in-and- 
out ports the switch accommodates. 

Lucent’s current product can switch 
256 incoming by 256 outgoing wave- 
lengths. Lucent says the switch will 
eventually scale to 1,024 by 1,024 wave 
lengths. The Xros switch, according to 
Nortel, will be 1,152 by 1,152 wave- 
lengths. 

Why are Coghill and others so fix- 
ated on these developments? 


More for Less 

“The core [of the network] today 1s 
electrical,” Coghill says. “You have tu 
convert optical signals to electrical sig 
nals before you can do any switching.” 
And with the Internet’s requirements 
for “bandwidth doubling every four to 
six months, conventional [switching 
involving electrical to optical conver- 
sion] simply cannot be scaled fast 
enough,” he adds. 

“The goal,” says Coghill, “is to repli- 
cate everything in electrical to optical.” 

And while few are willing to predict 
when — or whether — there will be an 
all-optical equivalent to the sophisti- 
cated content routing now possible 
through electrical routers, Coghill says 
he believes that in the next couple of 
years optical networking will drive 
down cost and increase throughput. 

“In the optical domain,” he says, 
“throughput-per-bit for an optical de- 
vice is halving every six to nine months. 
Put another way: You're getting twice 
the throughput for the same price.” D 


BEELIGHT 


elength division multiplexing promises to 
Pen corporate networks. By James Cope 








INCE 1992, WHEN 135 coun- 
tries signed the Rio Ac- 
cords on environmental is- 
sues, nations around the 
world, including Malaysia, 
have begun measuring and 
monitoring air quality. They use so- 
phisticated gas-analyzing devices, 
sometimes placed in isolated sites 
spread out over great distances and 
linked by computer networks. 
Advanced Pollution Instrumenta- 
tion Inc. (API) in San Diego, which de- 
signs, builds and installs pollution 


analysis systems throughout the world, | 


says the ability to access this equip- 
ment remotely saves customers hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 

In order to reliably monitor its net- 
work equipment remotely, API has 
outfitted each of its air-analyzing de- 
vices with an RS232-connected mo- 
dem, as well as a serial code-activated 
switch (S-CAS) — also called a serial 
code-operated switch (S-COS)— be- 
tween modems at the network routers, 
according to Mark Cogan, API's inter- 
national sales manager. The switches 
are manufactured by Reliable Commu- 
nications Inc. in Angels Camp, Calif. 

“In 1992, most of the countries on 
the planet, except for the United 
States, got together at a conference in 
Rio de Janeiro and promised that they 
would all respect the environment,” 
says Cogan. “And they promised to 
monitor the air quality by using stan- 
dard techniques.” 

The government of Malaysia in 1995 
hired Alam Sekitar Malaysia Sdn. Bhd. 
(ASMA), an environmental informa- 
tion and services company in Malaysia, 
to collect and disseminate air-quality 
data. ASMA then turned to API to set 
up a network to monitor the air quality 
throughout Malaysia — approximately 
127,000 square miles. 

Cogan says the measurements taken 
at monitoring stations, which consist 
of a number of air-analyzing instru- 
ments, are used to develop an air-qual- 
ity index, or model, for the country. 

Because a great deal of Malaysia is 
covered with jungle and is remote 
from cities, network administrators 


Air-Quality Monitoring 


Using Reliable’s code-activated switch, the Malaysian government em- 
ploys the latest technology to track pollution in that country. 


_ 
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TECHNOLOGY — 


Switching 


Cleaner Air 


Remote access 


to monitoring 


equipment can help 


companies save money 


— and the environment. 
By Linda Rosencrance 


must routinely communicate with sen- 
sors at individual monitoring stations. 
The administrators diagnose the oper- 
ating conditions of the stations, down- 
load data and perform other remote 
operations and analyses. 

“The S-CAS, or S-COS, code-[acti- 
vated] switch allows people sitting in 
Kuala Lumpur, sometimes over 1,000 
kilometers [621 miles] from a monitor- 
ing station, to be able to address indi- 
vidual monitors within each Malaysian 
monitoring station and perform rou- 
tine maintenance without ever having 
to go into the field,” Cogan says. 

Jasni Bakhtar, ASMA’s information 
technology manager, says the switches 
save time and money. 

“Our technicians can make a diagno- 


= 
a 
— 


The connection from the of- 
fice to the remote monitoring 
station is made via a cellular 
phone and a modem. 


—! 


sis remotely [with the switches] and 
then [know exactly] what spare parts 
to bring to the monitoring station with 
them,” Bakhtar says. “They save time 
[and therefore money], because they 
don’t have to go into the field twice.” 

Bakhtar says the government of 
Malaysia recently purchased the moni- 
toring stations from API. Although 
ASMA has technicians who handle any 
problems that might crop up, the com- 
pany also has a contract with API for 
technical support. 

Cogan says the serial code-activated 
switch works whether the network is 
up or down. 

“As long as the administrator can es- 
tablish some telemetry to a modem at 
the monitoring station, you can oper- 
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ate all the equipment transparently,” 
Cogan says. 

In many places throughout Malaysia 
and the rest of the world, it’s easier to 
connect the telephone system via a cel- 
lular phone and modem than via land- 
line connections, Cogan says. 

The network system looks much like 
a LAN, Cogan says. It’s made up of 
servers, workstations, a network oper- 
ating system and a communications 
link. The network system uses central 
network software, with the modems 
serving as the connection points. 

David Ellison, customer relations 
manager at Reliable Communications, 
says companies can monitor and main- 
tain their networks from anywhere in 
the world by using the company’s 
code-operated switch. 

Ellison offers an example of how the 
monitoring works: “It’s 2:30 a.m. and 
the network is down in Missouri, so a 
technician in Wisconsin immediately 
gets on his computer and remotely 
scans all console ports to identify the 
offending device, corrects the problem, 
and the network is back online. The 
company saves thousands,” he says. 

Cogan says remote network support 
saves money because technicians no 
longer have to go into the field to ad- 
dress routine maintenance 

In Malaysia, where there’s a 50- 
station network, the savings are huge, 
Cogan says. 

“The spend-to-save ratio is stagger- 
ing,” he says. “It costs about $3.5 million 
to build a 10-station network. And the 
savings is about $1 million in field labor 
[per 10-station network] per year.” 

According to Cogan, network sys- 
tems with remote network support like 
the one in Malaysia are becoming in- 
creasingly popular as countries devel- 
op economically. 

“Generally, environmental concerns 
and actions take place in growth mar- 
kets,” Cogan says. “When people have 
taken care of food, clothing and shel- 
ter, they begin to turn to legacy issues 
like water and air quality. But we also 
see these concerns in areas that expe- 
rience severe problems, such as New 
Delhi and Mexico City.” D 
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CODE-ACTIVATED 


Fifty sophisticated gas-analyzing de- 
vices, linked by computer networks, 
monitor and measure the air quality. 


The code-activated switch allows people sitting in Kuala 
Lumpur to perform routine maintenance on monitoring sta- 
tions in the Malaysian jungle more than 600 miles away. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


‘Timing Is Everything 
To Industry Veteran 


Firm launches start- up Datum EBS to 


make its mark i in ‘the time- “stamping space | 


BY STEVE ULFELDER 
S MORE critical 
business docu- 


ments 


ternet, a weak- 


ness grows increasingly glar- 


ing: There’s no secure, agreed- | 
upon way to tell exactly when a | 


message was sent or received. 
Datum eBusiness Solutions 


(EBS) wants to bring the busi- | 
ness world an electronic post- | 


mark: a secure, auditable time 


stamp. The need for such tools | 
field is | 


is clear — but the 
crowded, and it’s fair to guess 
that if you wait, time-stamp 


tools will fail in both price and | 


complexity. 

Based in Irvine, Calif., 
porate parent Datum Inc., 
year-old leader in the preci- 
sion-timing industry, last July 


bought Lexington, Mass.-based | 


Digital Delivery Inc. and spun 
off Datum EBS. Based in Lex- 
ington, Datum EBS is run like 
an independent start-up. Digi- 
tal Delivery founder 
Hastings is president of the 
new division. 


The Need 


“Let’s say my firm has got | 
Hast- | 
ings says, drawing ona real-life | 
example from a manufacturer. | 
The order is with a just-in-time | 
supplier and must be placed by | 


this $600 million order,” 


5 p.m. or the manufacturer 
pays a stiff penalty. 
“My [server] clock’s been 


drifting back, which is to my | 
advantage. I say [to the suppli- | 
er], ‘Hey, I placed this order at | 


4:55.’ They say no — their clock 
has it 
right?” says Hastings. 


There’s no solid way to set- | 


tle such a dispute at present. 
“All computer [clocks] are 

off by different amounts,” 

Hastings says. 


incidents. Even a server in a 


small organization may drift | 


three minutes per day. Big out- 
fits may see a bigger drift.” 
Hastings cites 


are trans- | 
mitted via the In- | 


cor- 
a30- | 


Mark | 


at 5:05. Whose time is 


“They can be | 
pushed off by any number of | 


another ex- | 


ample from an unnamed food- 
processing company. The com- 
pany has 32,000 hourly em- 


ployees and is ready to move to | 
Time product. Here’s how it 


electronic time cards. 


In the company’s state, “peo- 


ple get paid overtime if they | 


work seven minutes past” the 


hour, Hastings says. The food | 
d” | standard. 


processor is “very concerne 


about workers challenging the | 


validity of the company clock. 
Dennis Szerszen 


at Hurwitz Group Inc. in 


| Boston, 


n, an analyst | 


says electronic time- 
stamping is “especially critical 
with electronic trading. The 
value of money itself shifts 


| within a matter of seconds.” 


| The Process 


need for tools 
EBS’s_ Trusted 


Hence, the 
like Datum 


works: 

Start 
Time 
(UTC), the international time 


atomic clocks nudge them a 
few nanoseconds either way at 


the command of UTC’s keep- | 
ers, the International Bureau | 
| other Datum EBS component: 


DATUM EBS PRESIDENT MARK HASTINGS aims to provide a 
secure, auditable way to trace a transaction over time 


Datum 


eBusiness Solutions 


Address: 10 Maguire Road, 
$-120, Lexington, Mass. 02421 


The technology: Secure, 
auditable time stamps for docu- 
ments transmitted via the Internet 


Why it’s worth watching: 
Business executives assume IT 
has a bullet-proof plan for time- 
stamping Internet-transmitted 
documents. If you don't, and 
there's a dispute with a supplier, 
your head may roll. 


Company officers: 
* Mark Hastings, co-founder 
and president 
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Kaay, co-founder 

and CEO 

Dave Young, vice presi- 
dent and chief financial officer 


Burn money: Datum EBS is a 
wholly owned strategic business 
unit of Datum Inc., a public 
company. 


Red flags for IT: 

Datum EBS is unproven, while 
competitors have track records. 
Sooner or later, it seems, some- 
one will offer a simpler solution to 
the same problem. 


at the very top with | 
| Coordinated Universal 


Nations that keep | 
| cialized server with a super- 


| infrastructure 

| technology to 
| every element of the delivery 
| of a time stamp. While the 
| addition of 
security algorithms is far from | 
little | 
| work has been done to validate 


UT 
one ERY 


company’s 





| of Weights and Measures. 


Any nation that participates 
in UTC has a national author- 


ity that’s an official timekeep- | 


er. If a country can’t manage to 


keep its clock within 100 nano- | 
it gets booted | 
In the | 


seconds of UTC, 
from the consortium. 
U.S., the National Institute 


a ne | Datum EBS President Mark Hastings is 
whol ep Sige ise a time geek. He talks about clocks the 


plays the role. 


Datum EBS’s goal is to create | 
| asecure, auditable relationship 


that starts with NIST and flows 


all the way O users’ | ; 
all the way through to users Cesium oscillator (external, of course) 


desktops. This means the com- 

pany is in the server business. 
“To do time, you need hard- 

ware,” Hastings says. Datum 


EBS will sell a variety of config- | 


urations keyed by what it calls a 
Trusted Master Clock — a spe- 
accurate clock (certified to 100 
milliseconds) that acts as the 


liaison between UTC and an- 


a time-stamp server. Trusted 


| Time uses secure Internet con- | 
| nections for all transactions. 


Along the way, every data 
exchange is cryptographically 


| signed and logged. Trusted 


integrates public-key 
cryptographic 
authenticate 


Time 


time stamps to 


new, Datum EBS says 


the source and transmission of 


| those stamps. 


So when your company’s 


purchasing department says it | 


logged an order at 11:59 p.m., 


* and a supplier insists it was 


12:01 a.m., you can trace 


Tein y your claim all the way back 


the world’s definitive 


timekeeping authority. 


The Hurdles 


Datum EBS is facing some 
formidable competition. Time- 
Certain LLC in Washington, 


| Reston, Va.-based Surety.com 


and San Jose-based Certified- 
Time Inc. all offer similar 
products. Szerszen says Datum 
EBS’s strength is its parent 
backing. “Others 
have the same concept,” he 
says, 


table. And trust is what it’s all 
about.” D 

Ulfelder is a freelance writer in 
Southboro, Mass. Contact him 
at ulfelder@earthlink.net. 


“but Datum brings its | 
| heritage and history to the 
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the buzz 


STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


it’s About Time 


way some guys talk about hot rods. 


| Pop the hood on his company’s Trusted 
| Master Clock. Got your Rubidium oscil- 


lator. Not slick enough? OK, make it a 


Got your Global Positioning Satellite 


| receiver card. Got your timing engine. 


The works. 

Hastings knows that for information 
technology, nanoseconds aren't the 
most important thing. “The issue is not 
pure accuracy,” he says. “The issue is 
[getting] atime stamp from a source 
that you can trust.” 

Nevertheless, you can hear his dis- 
gust when he talks about piddling off- 


| the-shelf clocks. “In Unix, you can only 


get down to microseconds,” he sneers. 
“It's very easy to fool with a Unix clock.” 

These days, a time geek is valuable. 
Consider the latest salvo in the time- 
is-money wars: In Germany, securities 
traders are demanding that their trans- 
actions be completed in eight seconds, 
maximum. Otherwise, they want the 
orders killed. Achtung, baby. 


CertifiedTime Inc. 

San Jose 
www.certifiedtime.com 
Perhaps Datum EBS's most direct 
competitor, CertifiedTime lets IT syn- 
chronize desktops and transaction 


| servers via private leased-line connec- 


tions with its regional timing centers. 


Surety.com Inc. 

Reston, Va. 

www.surety.com 

Its Digital Notary Service lets you nota- 
rize electronic files and records before 
you distribute them. Surety.com’s built- 
in time stamp is highly rated by experts, 
and the company has partnerships with 
Lotus Development Corp. and others. 


TimeCertain LLC 


Washington 
www.timecertain.com 


| Its product, also called TimeCertain, 
wraps in a protective seal the content, 


author identification and time of cre- 
ation of any digital document. Then 

it attaches a tamper-evident certificate 
to the document. 


Got the Time? 


If you suspect your watch is a few 
nanoseconds slow, check NIST’s time 
page. From an atomic clock to your 
Timex: www.time.gov. 

- Steve Ulfelder 
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Providers of custom software development, system integration, 
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Four reasons to choose Cyber-US for your custom software develop- 
ment and programming needs: 
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such as transportation, banking, real estate, communications, geol- 
ogy, geographic informatior systems, and decision support 


- High quality consulting services 
- Very competitive rates 


Call today for your FREE consultation. We will be happy to respond 
with our suggestions on how we might help your company with its 
Information Technology and programming needs. 


Cyber-U.S., Inc. 
703-299-0804 
www.cyber-us.com 


“Amazingly — fficient” 


“Ingenious idea. 

You guys are amazingly 
efficient! Thanks for 

all you provide.” 
Derma nerets 


BUSINESS AND PROJECT MANAGER 
CHOPELAS & ASSOCIATES 


We know cow valuable your time is. That’s why we’ve 
made it easier than ever to keep up to speed on the latest and 
greatest IT offerings. 


Check out Computerworld eSource at 
www.computerworld.com/esource 


Not currently receiving eSource? 
Register at http://computerworld.com/esource/register 
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The 


TECHNOLOGY 


‘lo 


Skills to 
Watch 


Five front-line recruiters talk 
about the hottest skills and careers 
for up-and-coming IT pros who 
want to stay with the program. 
By Mary Brandel 


OU WANT to spark | 

up your career — | 

but with the ever- 

changing infor- 

mation technol- | 
ogy field, it’s hard to focus on | 
an area that will still be in de- | 
mand by the time you've fin- 
ished the training course. 

So we went to the front lines 
of the IT hiring field and asked | 
several recruiters what they 
see as the hottest skills in the 
months — and possibly years 
— ahead. Here’s what they said. 


GIMME WEB ANYTHING 


Carl Kutsmode 

President 

Tiburon Group Inc. 

Chicago 

What is “the” skill? We [need] | 
people with Java, JavaScript 
programming, JavaBeans, XML | 
programming, Active Server | 
Pages knowledge — anything | 
Web-development-related. Still | 
hot is business process re-en- | 
gineering. With all the compa- | 
nies moving to e-business plat- | 
forms, we need people who 
can step back and look at what 
works from the process per- 
spective and make the Web 
transaction move throughout | 
the business. 

What is the demand for it? Ten 
times what’s out there. People 
are naming their own salaries. 

Which companies have the high- | 
est demand? Most traditional in- | 
dustries are figuring out how to 
make their Web sites profitable, 
so established companies are 
moving their business models | 
to the Web. Some are operating | 


them as part of the larger com- 
pany, and others are spinning 
them off as pre-IPO companies 
and are [using] stock options to 
compete with the start-ups. 

What salary can candidates ex- 
pect? It’s from $85,000 on the | 
low end, if you’ve got a year of | 
experience, to $150,000 on the 
high end, for two or more years 

What type of person gets hired? 
We look for someone with an 
overall background — maybe 
five years or more — in cli- 
ent/server who has moved to 
the Web. If a year of experi- 
ence was e-business-oriented, 
then they can capitalize on that 
and take top dollar. If they have | 
presentation skills and better | 
people skills, they’ll get a posi- 
tion quicker. 


JAVA STILL STEAMING 


Larry Johnson 
Technical recruiter 
Baldwin Forrester & Co. 
San Francisco 

What is “the” skill? The hottest | 
thing out there now is Java ap- | 
plications, because so many 
businesses are setting up busi- 
ness-to-business applications | 
and there are all kinds of | 
e-commerce companies that 
want to have the latest and 
greatest for their sites. If some- | 
body has a background in | 
Visual Basic or C++, Java is the | 
thing to learn. 

What types of companies have | 
the highest demand? For Java, it’s 
mostly e-commerce companies | 
and companies developing por- | 
tals and business-to-business | 


applications. For Netscape’s | 


Enterprise Server, it’s mostly 
start-ups that want smaller, 
more streamlined equipment 
to set up their operations. 
What salary can candidates ex- 


pect? Java programmers work- | 


ing on a contract basis can ask 
$100 per hour and up. 


A WIRELESS WGRLD 


Ben Sabrin 
Senior Java search consultant 
Pencom Systems Inc. 
Atlanta 

What is “the” skill? The thing 
that is really going to continue 
to gain speed is stuff in the 
wireless arena and wireless ap- 
plications, both for [personal 
digital assistants] and cellular 
phones, like Wireless Appli- 
cation Protocol and enablers 
for [it]. The driving force be- 
hind a lot of this is Java 2 Micro 
Edition. Another is Transmeta 
Corp.’s Crusoe chip, which tar- 
gets wireless devices running 
at 400 MHz. And another is 
Jini technology 
from Sun Microsystems, which 
allows any digital device to 


connection 


communicate with other digi- | 


tal devices, no matter what op- 


erating system it uses, without | 


cables or connectors. 

Why is it needed? Global mar- 
kets don’t have as sophisti- 
cated a [telecommunications] 
infrastructure as the 
U.S. does, and wire- 
less is cheaper than 
landlines, so a lot 
of countries are go- 
ing right for wire- 
less. We'll see the next 
big boom in Internet-re- 
lated stuff targeting Latin 
America. 

What types of com- 
panies have the highest 
demand? A lot 
content providers 
and major portals. 

They’re taking the 

content they deliver 

to the Internet and to wireless 
devices and optimizing it for 
that medium. 

A lot of the new PDAs 
have infrared devices, 
so they could be used 
as portable scanners. 

You could do inven- 

tory with the PDA, 
slap it on a cradle 

and link up to the 
main system. There 

are lots of compa- 
nies focused on the 
applications side right 
now — anyone with a 
large sales staff is evalu- 
ating PDAs for things like 


of 


dynamic pricing applications. 

What salary can candidates ex- 
pect? Senior folks are making 
$100,000 to $120,000, depend- 
ing on where in the country 
they’re working. Good soft- 
ware engineers are making 
$60,000 to $90,000. 

What type of person gets hired? 
The people who will do really 
well, especially if the company 
is in its infancy, are dreamers 
— people who can think of dif. 
ferent ways that technology 
can make day-to-day life better 
and package that technology in 
this little handheld device. The 
technology is there; it’s just a 
matter of dreaming of how to 
make it work. 


GRAPHIC DESIGNERS RULE 


Tracey Claybrooke 

Founder 

Claybrooke & Associates Inc. 
Tampa, Fla. 

What is “the” skill? What I see 
that will be in hot demand are 
creative directors doing the 
interactive computer graphic 
arts on the Web. 

Why is it needed? I’m looking 
at all these interactive firms, 
and with the Web and e-com- 
merce industries growing, 
these people are designing the 
whole front-end interface. 

What types of companies have 


the highest demand? Anybody in 
the e-commerce world who has 
to make their site stimulating. 

What types of peopie get hired? 
They’re technical but have 
their bachelor’s in fine arts and 
know about computer anima- 
tion and the visual design ele- 
ments that go into interactive 
technology. 

What’s the demand for it? It’s 
growing. I have two clients who 
do interactive work, but as I 
work with companies selling 
front-end and back-end selu- 
tions, I get the sense that all of 
a sudden, these creative folks 
who work on the Web are go- 
ing to be in high demand. 

What salary can candidates ex- 
pect? Eighty thousand dollars 
per year and up. 


HEALTHY OPPORTUNITIES 
Bob Mhoon 
President 
The Manx Group Inc. 
Arlington, Texas 
What is “the” skill? The de- 
mand for health care technolo- 
gists is heating up. There is lots 
of opportunity for individuals 
with experience in application 
packages 
Shared Medical Systems, [Soft- 
ware Technologies 
DataGate and the systems by 
McKesson HBOC. 
Why is it needed? 
It’s driven by the 
need to cut costs 
while complying 
with myriad gov- 
ernment regulations. 
What types of compa- 
nies have the highest de- 
mand? It’s across the board 
with medical right now. 
You’ve got the man- 
aged-care systems 
trying to cut costs 
to stay alive and 
traditional medi- 
cal centers and hos- 
pitals under the gun 
to cut costs. The difficulty lies 
in finding the people who will 
relocate to another geo- 
graphic area. A lot of the 
spots in the hinterland 
are unfilled. 

What type of person 
gets hired? Obviously, 
there’s a preference 
for someone with 
experience in med- 
ical applications, 
but it depends on 

fF. the level of position 
you're trying to fill. D 
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managers than any IT 
space in the world. 
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for Programmer/Analysts ‘ nsultants 
Engineers with experience in the following skill set 
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management applicatio 
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resume clearly mentioning the reference number CW522 to: Attention 
Recruiting Dept., Job Ref #CW522, Technosoft Corporation, 31275 
Northwestern Hwy., Suite 217, Farmington Hills, MI 48334 
resume @technosoftcorp.com 
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As a SYBASE/DBA Program 
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ge procedures 
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ervers, desiar 
databases, planning resource 
acity, allocating disk space 
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sign and development 
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the world's best jobs. 
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marketing opportunities, gener 
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reate & implement 
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advice on selectior tegr 


of software and means to 


dres 
stilizing knowledge of enterpr 
mgmt solutions, corporate a 
ount mgmt, channel partner 


dvpmt & solutions selling. Make 


recommendations regarding 
promotion, distribution, design & 
competitive pricing. Promote & 
manage local implementation of 
» defined & structured market 
methodology 
across all specialist national a 
count teams to ovide docu 
mented strategic & tactical op 
portunity assessment plans for 
senior mgmt review. Req’s 
Bachelor's (or foreign ed equiv 
in Marketing, Business Admin, or 
Management, & 2 yrs exp inj 
offered or 2 yr exp 
occupation. 2 exp must 
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2s, enterprise mgmt solu 
orporate account mgmt 
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[Business Analys ositions] 
| lable r jr New York 
cago and San Francisco area} 
offices. Will work team lead 
ers with exceptio teams of] 
computer and business profes-| 
5 als participating in full life 
|cycle development of distributed, | 
object-oriented applications. Wil 
apply OO analysis and desigr 
nethodclogies and t mod 
sling techniques to design OO 
Japplications. Will be responsible 
for working with users to define 
|system requirements. Will trans-| 
jlate those requirements into] 
\clear and precise specifications| 
{for the developers to imple-| 
iments. Will design screens, write] 
juse cases, design and pertorm| 
|system testing. Requirements:| 
|Master's degree in Business,| 
|Computer Information Systems| 
lor related field, or equivalent. |f| 
linterested please email your) 
jresume and cover letter to} 
thoughtworks.com | 
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Senior Data Base Analyst. Coor. 
dinate physical changes to com 
puter databases by performing 
the following duties; Design logi 
cal and physical databases, code. 
test, and implement physical 
databases by performing the fol 
iowing duties; Review description 
anges to database design to 
lerstand how changes can af. 
t the physical characteristics of 
data storage (in terms of loca 
tions, amount of space, and ac 
ess method); May direct others 
n the efforts to code database 
descriptions and specifies data 
base to database management 
systems identifiers; Calculate op 
timum values for database para 
meters such as amount of com 
puter memory to be used by a 
database; Install new releases of 
database products; Assume pr 
nary support for any client and 
ssibly secondary support for a 
stable one; Assist with migrations, 
disaster recoveries, and up 
grades whenever feasible; Est 
mate costs (both from a data stor 
age and personnel perspective) 
hanges to a database. Tools. 
Software and Equipment used to 
perform these duties: IBM SYS: 
TEM 370/390, MVS. CLIST, 
ISPF/PDF, EDIT MACRO, REXX 
COBOL, VSAM, OSAM, QSAM 
GDG, IMS, DB/DC, FILE AID 
IBM UTILITY and IMS UTILITY, 
SDSF, BMC, and SMP. Masters 
Jegree in Somputer Science 
or Business Administration 
$65,000.00 per year, 40 hrs/wk 
8am-5pm, ot n/a, M-F. Must have 
proof of !egal authority to work in 
the United States. Send your 
resume to Berr Childerston 
Nebraska Department of Labor. 
P.O. Box 94600, Lincoin, Nebras 
ka 109. Refer to Job Order NE 


This advertisement is 
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SYSTEMS ANALYST to e 
ate and design existing 
proposed systems to structure 
and access data bases; Analyze 
data base requirements of the 
ser, applications programs, and 
Derations; Submit recommen 
dations for solutions which 
require definition of the physical 
structure and functional capabil 
ties of data bases and require 
data security and data backup 
recovery specifications; Propose 
detailed specifications and flow 
harts as well as coordinate and 
revised or new systems 

al skills be utilized 
include Oracle, MS SQL Server. 
MS Access, SQL, PL/SQL, Visual 
Basic, Unix Shell Scripts, Erwin 
SQL _ Navigator SQL*Plus. 
Oracle Enterprise Manager and 
Visual Source Safe. Require 
High School Diploma with 


3 years of experience in the job 


offe Extensive travel on 

ignment to various company 

chent sites w the U.S. is 
required. Salary: $75,000/year 
8:30 am to 5:15 pm M-F. Send 
resume to izabeth Haney 
Assistant VP, Policy Manage 
ment Systems Corporation, One 
P.M.S.C. Center (int. of |-77 & US 
21N), Blythewood, SC 29( 
Attn: Job GB 


SOFTWARE ENGINEER to de 
sign, develop and test applica 
nm software using AS/4 
2S/400, RPG/400 and SYNON 
2/E; Analyze software package 
requirements and discuss its 
feasibility with project manager 
Modify and update systems ona 
constant basis and attend cus 
tomer queries; Train users. Re 
quire: M.S. degree (or equiva 
lent) in Computer Science, an 
Engineering discipline, or a 
closely related field with one 
year of experience in the job of 
fered or as a Systems Analyst. A 
B.S. degree with five years of 
progressively responsible expe 
rience in the field will be consid 
ered equivalent to a M.S. degree. 

tensive travel on assignments 
to various client states within the 
U.S. is required. Salary: $68,000 
per year, 8 am to 5 pm, M-F 
Send resume to: Saravana 
Swaminathan, President, Excel 
Corp. (Bellsoft), 3545 Cruise 
Rd., Suite 309-G, Lawrenceville, 
GA 30044; Attn: Job NS 
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Register Today! 


JavaOne 


Sun's 2000 Worldwide Java Developer Conference 


june 6-9, 2000 


Moscone Center, San Francisco, CA 


Advance Your Knowledge of java” Technology... 
Direct from the Source 


join Sun Microsystems, Inc. and your fellow developers at the world’s largest Java 
technology conference and learn the latest Java platform developments. Choose 
comprehensive sessions from this year’s ten topic areas 


* Java 2 Platform, Standard Edition 
* Java Platform Optional Packages 


© java 2 Platform, Enterprise Edition 


* Java Technology Program Modeling 
and Development Tools 


* java Technology Today and 


005: Attn 
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© java 2 Platform, Micro Edition/java Business innovation 


Technolegy-based Devices * java Technology ideas > 


® jini” Connection Technology Startup > IPO 


© Java Technology Technical Papers java Technology + XML 


REGISTER TODAY! 


or call 888 886 8769 (International 781 433 1509) 
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Programmer/Analyst Sr. Software Engineer sought by 


5 1 ' i i puter software ¢ ultin 

Join PeopleSoft, the market leader in eBusiness. We're In-house title: Senior Staff Analyst neni aay in Colorado Springs, 
Multiple Positions: 15 co tow ork in Colora 

& other unanticipated job 
ar V r 3 an 5 pr ; $65,000 annually the U.S., to design, develop. 
With our phenomenal growth, there’s never been a | : a ee 5 natal figure & tune Oracle 
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You've revolutionized everything else. 


What's left ual 
but high finance? 


er 
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It's your chance to take on the next great IT challenge. Right at the place where global finance and cutting edge technology meet. 
Morgan Stanley Dean Witter. We've got the resources, the rewards and the environment (fast paced, stimulating, plus business casual) 


to make it right for you. We need the great minds and innovators to get it right for us. Ready? Contact us now at iteareer@msdw.com. 


MORGAN STANLEY DEAN WITTER 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Morgan Stanley Dean Witter is an Equal Opportunity Employer committed to workforce diversity 
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POLICY, PHILANTHROPY & PEOPLE ... 
OUR MISSION IS YOUR FUTURE. 
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Dept., United Hospital Fund, 350 Fifth Avenue, 23rd Floor, New York, NY 10118. FAX: 212-494-0800 
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with Careers to match. 
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¢ Configuration Management 

° Release Management 

¢ Web Developers (Java/C~) 

° Application Development/Support 

(Web, Client/Server, Mainframe) 
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© Network Design/Usability 

¢ Sybase/DB2 DBA 
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Imagine an IT job 
with overtime pay, 

a flexible schedule and 
a boss who listens. 


marchFIRST =—oer"s 


AS/400 COBOL 

AS/400 RPG 

BAAN 

BPCS 

Client/Server 

New Media 

Obsydian 

OcM 

Oracle 

Peoplesoft 

Progress 
1 fit any of these f 


duce you to mar 


hFIRST 


Or go to 
dice.com and |») 
actually find one. 


marchFIRST is the first Internet profes 
sional services company to offer the 
business world every proven resource it 
needs to revolutionize not just 


collaborations | 


IN YOUR HANDS. 


change Our client 
organization-wide movements 
business models, 
systems and processes 


produce the THE WORLD'S 
1 
vee 


OUR SITE. 


Drands, and 


to ¢ 


needed t mpete and win in the new 


economy 


LAN/WAN Retail Consulting 
Management SAP 

Lotus Notes Software Testing & QA 
Manufacturing Strategic Consulting 
Network Engineering Domino 

SYNON EDI 

Technical Writing Electronic Commerce 
Training IT Architecture 

UNIX Instructional Design 
Web Development JD Edwards 

Year 2000 


bare eom el] Le] 

you expect from the 
one and only career 
ile Belge a) 


5, we would like to | 


\ 2 the opportunity to intro 
Please refer to the Careers section of our web site 


at www.marchFIRST.com and apply on-line. Or send your resume directly to 


careers@marchFIRST.com 


Fax: 312-913-6677. Mail: 311 S. Wacker Dr, 


Suite 3500, Chicago, IL, 60606 « EOE M/F/D/V 


marchFIRST 


www.marchFIRST.com 


IT CAREERS 
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if OBS... 


PRESENTS 


June7&S8 
Minneapolis 
Convention Center, 

Ln 1301 Second Avenue South, 

I} A IR Minneapolis, MN 10am - 5pm 


CAREER 
Zs 


Meet face-to-face with recruiters and hiring __ 
managers from over ET TT ee 
tech companies! 
aL] ye) i et 


of opportunities! 
Come and See What Your Skills 
Are Worth! 


Visit www.1-Jobs.com for complete details 


Free Crossover Registration to 


Where 

Information & 
Technology pee 
Become Wisdom. 


©1300 Booths! see www-StrictlyeBusinessExpo.com ® See the Latest 
In Products & Services! ¢ Learn From The Experts! 
¢ The Largest Regional Computer Show! 


Enter to win. a $12, 000raise in salary! Post your resume 
today to www. 1-Jobs.com 


Call: 800-593-0101, Fax: 800-958-JOBS, E-mail: |Info@1-Jobs.com 


Since Janus was founded in 1969, we've gone about becoming 
one of the world's best performing mutual fund companies in a 
decidedly unexpected way. And because our approach is so 
refreshingly different, everyone's job here is a bit more 
interesting. One goal everyone at Janus shares: complete 
investor satisfaction. Interested in working at an atypical sort of 
company to reach a very worthwhile goal? 


OURS ISN’T A TYPICAL 


FORMULA FOR SUCCESS. 
IS YOURS? 


Leading edge IT division. Diverse opportunities include: 


+ Project Managers * Oracle DBA's 
+ System Consultants * Unix Engineers 
+ Programmer Analysts * Telecom Analysts 
* Business Analysts * Technical Architects 


Janus offers superior benefits, competitive salaries, 
an excellent work environment in Denver's Cherry 
Creek area, and is an equa! opportunity employer. 
Candidates should submit resume and salary 
requirements in confidence 


Janus 
100 Fillmore Street Denver, CO 80206 
Please e-mail resume to: AJC,job@janus.com 


IS AUDIT POSITIONS 


Nationwide (All 50 States). CPA 
Firms &- Cos. In Most 
Industries. All Levels of 
Responsibility. Some Cos. 
Mm earl gre) 
Audit Experience Is Required 
Confidentiality Is Assured. 
BT Talore ile at al 
Email: alliedsrch @ aol.com 
eae BE UML 
Search, Inc. Box 472410, San 
Francisco, CA 94147, Attn: 
Don May, Managing Director. 
Questions (If Any): Tel: 1-415- 
921-1971 


For High Tech Jobs go to www.dice.com 


@@ dicecom 


igh tech jobs online 


NASDAQ: EWBX VJ) AN EARTHWEB SERVICE 
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Tomorrow: @&2 cure 


& 
KAISER PERMANENTE. 


Today: the IT infrastructure 
| that it’s founded on 


What matters most? Your family, your work. Your health. Today, everywhere you look, technology is making the difference in all these areas. 
At Kaiser Permanente, we're dedicated to enhancing health care delivery through state of the art information tools. And the 3,500 experts 
at Kaiser Permanente IT are at the heart of that mission. Getting life saving information where it needs to go. Talk about mission critical, 


target Kaiser IT. 


Bring your expertise to Kaiser Permanente today in one of the following disciplines. Become involved in exciting initiatives such as Web 
development, extranet, intranet, enterprise data security solutions, network planning, client/server-based projects, network infrastructure 


project management and technology planning. 


Position Locations: 
California, Colorado, Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Washington D.C. 


PC LAN 

Seeking field technicians, administrators, desktop support specialists, 
LAN consultants and analysts with expertise in NT, Novell, TCP/IP, 
Lotus Notes, MS Exchange/Messaging, e-mail, LAN and WAN. 


Seeking administrators, consultants, WAN engineers, network design 
analysts and security consultants with expertise in UNLX®, Cisco hubs, 
routers, bridges, switches, Fast Ethernet, Token Ring, Frame Relay, 
ATM, AVR and Telephony. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Seeking analysts, consultants, software technical specialists and project 
managers with expertise in UNIX, Cisco hubs, routers, bridges, 
switches, voice, data, IVR, CTI, ACD, PBX, Nortel Passport, ATM, 
Frame Relay and Call Center. 


DATABASE ADMINISTRATION 

Seeking professionals with experience in a large, complex multi-vendor 
database environment who possess skills in any of the following: 
Oracle, DB2, Sybase, IMS, physical database design, DBMS utilities in 
UNIX or MVS environments; O-O methods preferred. 


DATA ANALYSIS 

Seeking professionals with experience in logical database design, data 
modeling/Entity-Relationship diagramming, meta-data management 
and ERWin/Platinum; O-O methods preferred. 


Seeking professionals with experience in Oracle, Essbase, Business 
Objects (Sequent a plus), data warehouse design and data transforma- 
tion/extraction. 


APPLICATIONS DEVELOPMENT 

Seeking programmer analysts, systems programmers, systems analysts, 
application developers, group leads and operations specialists with 
expertise in PowerBuilder, C++, C, Visual Basic, Sybase, Oracle, UNIX, 
IEF/Composer, COOL:Gen, ADS Plus, MUMPS, SAS, EDI, MQ, OBDC, 
OCC, Corba, COBOL, COBOL II, JCL, MVS, DB2, CICS, Model 204, 
IMS, MANTIS, Pega Systems, Tandem, TAL, DEC/VAX/ VMS, 
PeopleSoft and Tesseract. 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS/ 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


Seeking analysts, consultants and project managers to oversee projects 
utilizing MS Project with expertise in planning and implementation 
within an IT environment. 


WEB DEVELOPMENT 
Seeking senior Web developers to develop Web applications using 
Java™, application servers, and Oracle in a UNIX environment. 


SOFTWARE ENGINEERING/ 
SYSTEMS ARCHITECTURE 


Seeking expertise in emerging technologies for enterprise systems on 
an object-oriented or UNIX platform. 


LOTUS NOTES 
ADMINISTRATION/DEVELOPMENT 


Seeking administrator with experience in large scale Notes infrastruc- 
ture. Experience with R5, Domino 4.X or higher, hands-on administra- 
tion expertise, troubleshooting, replication, mail routing, calendar and 
scheduling problems. Development candidates should possess strong 
Lotus Script and NT expertise. 


TECH WRITING/INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 


Seeking experts in Adobe Illustrator®, Microsoft Office Suite, HTML 
and Visio. 


UNIX SYSTEM ADMINISTRATORS 


Seeking UNIX System Administrators with at least 3 years of system 
administration experience in AIX and/or Solaris™. 

Find out more about Kaiser Permanente Information Technology by 
visiting www.kp.org/jobs; click on “IT Division” tab. Submit one 
resume only, referencing Job Code: PAD-CWD522, preferably by 
e-mail to: kpitjobs@kp.org, or fax to: 1-800-839-5140. The tangible and 
intangible benefits of working for an organization of our size and scope 
will change your career perspective in a healthy way. Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. Ait trademarks belong to their respective companies 


org/jobs 
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illions of financial transactions sweep 
across the Internet every day, just as lit- 
erally thousands of investments are trad- 
ed on the stock exchange floors and multitudes of 
accounts are paid. In all of these instances, 
aggressive new information technologies - from 
architecture to database management to software 
applications - are providing the tools to keep the 


dollar bills moving. 


Increasingly, companies involved with financial 
transactions are looking for two things: people 
with the ability to translate business needs into 
technology and people who push the envelope, 
looking for all new ways to make the process 
more efficient and credible. 


Allstate Insurance 
Northbrook, IL 


Policyholders look to Allstate to help them recover from 
injury, disaster or accident. At the heart of the ability to 
provide that insurance is an investment portfolio of $70 
billion. "The Investment Department is a money manager 
serving exclusively the Allstate corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries. We invest 
needed by policyholders for claims,” says David Yang 


nsurance premiums until they are 
managing technology director 


“As an investment systems group we develop and inte 
grate superior technology in trading systems, investment 
accounting systems, analytical tools, data warehousing 
and the capabilities to access time-sensitive information 
with our vendors,” says Yang. “Almost everything we 
have in the investments group is client/server or web 


based technologies.” 


Yang says Allstate has always relied heavily on informa 
tion technology as a competitive advantage. “Over the 
last two years, there has been an increased investment 
in IT and information used in managing investments and 
he says. In 1999, the IT staff imple 
unting systems, trading applications 


making decisions,” 
mented new acc 


and an investment data warehouse 


“Going forward, data warehousing will continue to be a 
significant effort,” Yang adds. He also points to changes 
in the financial industry such as straight-through pro 
cessing, Trade+1 settlement, decimalization and extend- 
ed trading hours. “All of these point to needed changes 
in architecture and the way technology interfaces with 
the business,” he says 
To manage the multiple projects, Yang is looking for 
technical people who will be hands-on implementers 
and who will translate business needs into technology 
“You'll stand out if you have experience in investments, 
developing business-to-business enabling technologies 
or have worked on implementations with positive bot 
tomline impact,” he says 
Allstate offers continuing education internally and 
external seminars and classes. “Everything we do is very 
much about supporting and enhancing our capabilities 
to generate better returns,” he says. “When you look at a 
couple of basis point improvements on a $70 billion 


portfolio, it’s very significant. Making sure our people 


Advertising Supplement 


| 


have the best skills and tools at their disposal to lead 
technology innovation is an easy decision.” 


The company also offers two professional tracks 
technical and managerial. In addition to the IT group 
supporting investments, Allstate has IT groups support- 
ing each line of its business. “Throughout the 

company, we're aggressively pursuing new ways of pro 
viding value to customers,” says Yang. “So there 
S Opportunity across the business.” 


“The best part of working at Allstate is the combination of 
good, strong cultural values and a supportive work envi 
ronment,” he adds. “Allstate values outstanding people 


and promotes team-oriented results.” 


Avnet, Inc. 
Phoenix, AZ 
Avnet, Inc 


semiconductors, interconnect, passive and electro- 


is one of the world’s largest distributors of 


mechanical components and computer products from 
leading manufacturers. To provide ease of operation and 
efficient purchasing power to its customers, the company 
has embarked on a worldwide e-commerce operation 
that allows financial transactions to flow day and night 


moving material and money in a seamless fashion 


“We continue to grow at a fast clip,” says Steve 
Bandrowczak, vice president/ClO of Avnet. “In 1999 we 
had revenues of $6.4 billion and our proforma for 2000 
is $10 billion. The growth has come about as our clients 
have become more global, pressing us to expand in our 
ability to deliver products and services.” 


Research and development for Avnet is information 
technology, he adds. “We’re providing e-business capa- 
bility to every function for our customers, all overlaid on 
our global infrastructure. The Avnet systems to access 
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equipment are embedded into procurement systems on 
the shop floors of our customers.” 


To keep the IT capability pushing ahead of the projected 
growth, Avnet seeks people with project management, 
international business, architecture design and industry 
understanding skills. “It’s a marriage of knowing how 
businesses operate with IT,” says Bandrowczak. 


“We have the best technical projects for those who are 
building their IT careers,” he adds. “We believe that the 
kinds of technologies we're using will keep you here. You'll 
have the opportunity to work around the globe and see the 
impact of your work to an industry. That excites people.” 


On the individual side, Avnet has an organization devel- 
opment team within the IT group. Staff members work 
with employees to match personal goals with suitable 
training experiences, whether technical or managerial. 
“We have kept our turnover low through this kind of 
attention,” says Bandrowczak. “We've been named by 
Information Week among the ‘Top 10 for Innovation in 
Implementing IT.”” 


Chase Manhattan 
New York, NY 


If the measure of a company, for an IT professional, is 
the value it places on IT, then Chase Manhattan may 
have one of the top ratinas. The New York City-based 
operation is stretching across the globe, providing 
everything from retail banking to corporate lending to 
credit cards. In the midst of this high-volume transaction 
business, Chase invests more than $3 billion every year 
in upgrading its IT systems 


Patrick T. Allen, assistant vice president and technology 
staffing manager for Chase Business Services, says 

each division ot Chase’s business has its own IT support 
group. Chase also has a centralized division named 
E-Tech, which provides technology solutions to each 
business division as well as online web systems and 
business transaction support. Chase recently separated 
its Internet initiatives into a separate business division, 
Chase.com. The company’s footing in e-business 
continues to grow as it acquires new business 
operations and becomes more involved in the funding of 


dot-com companies 


“We're staffing everything from LAN support engineers to 
e-business developers to senior application architects,” 
says Allen. “About one quarter of our 74,000 employees 
are now involved in IT and operations - it’s a huge part of 
how we do business.” Chase has a multitude of technical 
platforms, including client/server, mid-range and main- 
frame systems. “We actually touch almost every realm of 
technology,” says Allen. “That makes Chase a very strong 
player in the world of IT.” 


Allen recruits professionals for eight Chase divisions. Three 
staffing centers in the New York metro area are responsible 
for recruiting candidates for a wide variety of technologies 
including web development, database administration, trad- 
ing floor support and online applications. “Chase’s internal 
posting system allows IT professionals easy mobility 
through Chase’s various businesses and technologies. In- 
ternal mobility is a huge part of Chase’s recruitment strate- 
gy. Candidates move internally within the company, en- 





abling them to work with a wide array of different technolo- 
gies over the course of their career,” says Allen. “We provide 
training in systems development and emerging technologies 
and also provide focused training on leadership and cus- 
tomer service. 


“We’re a 200-year-old company that continually sets a 
standard by which we measure our relationships with our 
clients, our employees and our investors,” Allen adds. 
“We're a very diverse organization that offers exceilent 
benefits including onsite backup daycare, flexible work 
arrangements, stock options and exciting challenges.” 


Not a traditional player in the area of financial services, 
Kaiser Permanente IT provides the critical leadership 
needed in providing financial information to its extended 
organization so informed spending decisions about tech- 
nology can be made 


“Fiscal responsibility is important for any organization, 
and healthcare is no different,” explains Claire Holmes, 
communication manager for KP IT 


With 90,000 employees, 10,000 participating physicians 
and more than 8.3 million members across the country, 


the transaction level is high, the intensity keen in providing 
up-to-date information to members, regulatory agencies 
and others who need to know 


KP IT also develops, builds, support and maintains all 
technology for the nation's largest non-profit HMO. In ad- 
dition to providing web-based programming throughout 
the organization, e-commerce has emerged as an area for 
IT finance professionals as Kaiser Permanente increases 
its online procurement and asset management operations 


Darla Sotelo, recruiting manager for KP IT, says that Kaiser 
Permanente’s information technology organization is one 
of the largest IT organizations in the United States and has 
need for financial professionals who are interested in tech- 
nology and healthcare. During the coming year projects will 
include combining seven autonomous regional systems 
into a single system. Kaiser Permanente is a large purchas- 
er of technology and other items - everything from 
bandaids to buildings. “Our biggest need this year for finan- 
cial professionals will be in the area of e-commerce. We 
are in the process of implementing business-to-business 
solutions throughout our organization,” says Sotelo 


“Most of our customers are large corporations with opera- 
tions in several different regions,” explains Sotelo. “In the 
past we couldn’t provide them with data for the entire cor- 
poration. They need to be able to leverage this data so we 
are developing a new infrastructure to handle it. In addition, 
members will be able to access their account information. If 
they relocate, it will be easier for them to access their med- 
ical information and cost of services.” In addition, KP IT 
needs people experienced in system integration, web inte- 
gration, system deployment and maintenance and analysis 
Skills include C++, Oracle, UNIX and web technologies 


“Probably the most critical difference in working at Kaiser 
Permanente IT and a financial services IT organization is 
that we feel we contribute to making a difference in our 
members’ lives and the quality of their healthcare,” says 
Sotelo. “We have an important partnership of IT with our 
clinicians to deliver high quality healthcare 


“Because we are not a product-driven company, we are 
able to also offer a more stable environment than the 


more volatile dot-com world.” 


Kaiser Permanente is using, or in the middle of rolling out, 
the latest technologies, says Sotelo. “As such, there are 
opportunities here to mold and advance your career,” she 
says. “In fact, we offer online training, at your pace, and 
more than 200 instructor-led courses 


When Jeff Birnbaum, a managing director in Morgan 
Stanley Dean Witter’s Information Technology Group, 
evaluates the financial services landscape he finds that 
increasingly a greater emphasis is placed on technology 
“The traditional marketplace has been turned on its 
head,” he says. “There’s higher recognition and emphasis 
placed on the technology function in this business. At 
MSDW, technology is utilized globally to move ever clos- 
er to the client 


“In addition to traditional technological functions, our 
infrastructure has been enhanced so as to provide the 
customer with a comprehensive range of capabilities,” 
Birnbaum says 


This overlay of new services requires a full range of IT 
solutions. “The scale and diverse range of projects distin- 
guishes us from other companies,” explains Birnbaum 
“Our technology solutions address all of our businesses 
regardless of a specific region or product. MSDW is a 
global financial service: and our IT concerns reflect 


the scale of our company.” 


Projects range from routing and connectivity to develop- 
ing portfolio management and tax accounting software 
for large hedge funds and risk analysis applications 
“There are some true engineering challenges, as well 

as some pure mathematical problems. From database 
management to reai-time messaging to web-enabled 
services, these areas require a rich combination of skills,” 
says Birnbaum 


To support the development of these capabilities, 
Birnbaum looks for individuals with well-rounded skill 
sets, a desire to work in a team-oriented environment and 
an interest in the business. “As a firm, we believe in the 
importance of investing our resources in the development 
of our employees,” Birnbaum says. “Along your career 
path, you'll receive training in everything from financial in- 
struments to new technologies.” 


Birnbaum believes the best in IT talent will want to join 
MSDW for three reasons - the people, the commitment 


to technology, and the diversity of the work. "Our people 
simply want to work together and succeed. Given 

that technology plays an important aspect in our busi- 
ness, we are committed to innovation and trying new 
technologies and ideas. We pride ourselves in being 
leading edge in an industry that demands leading edge,” 
he says 


The power suit for a typical Thomson Financial employee 
is bicycle racing attire. One executive uses a skateboard 
to commute. The atmosphere is decidedly casual and 
creative. Combined with the brick-front industrial chic 
buildings just over Boston's Fort Point Channel, Thomsor 
Financial uses its casual and open atmosphere to provide 
some serious financial analysis, information, software and 
IT products to banks, stock traders, investment bankers 


and portfolio managers 


Ellen Sheil, staffing director, emphasizes that Thom 
Financial is a real IT company, providing web-enabled 
and packaged solutions to support the financial industry 
As a wholly owned subsidiary of Toronto-based Thomson 
Corporation, Thomson Financial provides software prod- 
ucts such as portfolio management software to portfolio 
managers in banks around the world and stock market 
traders who use Thomson products to observe the mar 
ket activity, minute-by-minute. AutEx assists stockbro 
kers with buy-side products, and First Call subscribers 


can view daily analysis and the reports on stc 


tivity based on Thomson research 
“Our customers demand instant access to information 
about financial markets or analysis of that informatior 

says Sheil. “And that only happens using IT.” 


Thomson is looking for a wide range of technological 
skills, including programming in Java, QA and software 
engineers at every level. “We aren’t generally known as a 
software company,” explains Sheil. “But it is what we do 
Right now we’re working on products that will lessen the 
time between the decision to buy and the confirmation c 
a stock purchase. We also create proprietary databases 
and as a globai company, we’re rolling out global prod- 


ucts for our software.” 


“We 
have all the excitement of a start-up with the foundation of an 


Thomson offers a unique workplace, according to She 


established, successful business. This is a place where you 
can develop ideas and see them through the actual launch.” 


To keep employees ahead of the learning curve, Thomson 
Financial offers a corporate university with te 
organizational courses. Boston University is cu 
running a 29-month accelerated MBA program on site 


snnical ana 
rrently 


two evenings a week 


“Because we have very different product lines, you have 
the opportunity to move to new projects and get a different 


set of experiences within the same business,” She’ 


says 


Interested in IT Careers? 

If you’d like to take part in an upcoming IT Careers 
feature, contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.7807 or 
janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 


Produced by Carole R. Hedden 
Designed by Aldebaran Graphic Solutions, Inc. 
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Challenges Ahead for 
Online Travel Firms 


Stock prices for two sites 
have dropped by 50% 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
‘ALL STREET breathed 
a sigh of relief last 
week when the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s deci- 


sion last Tuesday to | 


raise interest rates by half a percentage 
point failed to spook investors. 


cern about the Nasdaq stocks, 
including concern from online 
travel firms, which have taken 
a big hit during the past few months. 
The stock prices of two industry 
leaders — Travelocity.com Inc. [Nas- 
daq:TVLY] in Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Priceline.com Inc. [Nasdaq:PCLN] in 
Norwalk, Conn. — have dipped by ap- 
proximately 50% since March. 

Though the stocks’ performance is in 
part due to a general Nasdaq Stock 
Market Inc. slide, it also reflects in- 
vestors’ increasing concern over the 
long-term viability of online travel 
firms’ business models, says Rob Mil- 
more, an analyst at Arnhold & S. Bleich- 
roeder Inc. in New York. 

And two recent analyst reports indi- 
cate that there are more challenges 


There has been enough con- INDUSTRY 


ahead for the online travel industry 
Jupiter Communications Inc. [Nasdaq: 
JPTR] in New York says it expects that 
online travel will slow from triple-digit 
growth to between 10% and 20% by 
2003. And a recent report from New 
York-based Bear, Stearns & Co. 
[NYSE:BSC] predicted that 80% of the 
approximately 1,000 online travel Web 
sites will disappear by 2005. 

Though analysts agreed that Travelo- 
city and Priceline won’t be among the 
victims of the shakeout, they 
anticipated further spending 
on acquisitions and branding 
campaigns by players interest- 
ed in fueling their user base. 

“Wall Street gave these companies 
breathing room to build brand and vol- 
ume,” said Philip Wolf, an analyst at 
PhoCusWright Inc. in Sherman, Conn. 
“That period is coming to an end.” 

Competition is also heating up 
from the bricks-and-mortar world. 
Honolulu-based consolidator Cheap 
Tickets Inc. [Nasdaq:CTIX], which de- 
rives most of its business in the off-line 
world, reported a profit of 10 cents per 
share for the first quarter. 

Also, online travel firms will feel 
more heat this summer, when major 
airlines plan to launch their own travel 
Web site, T2. (The Senate has sched- 
uled antitrust hearings for next month 
regarding the venture.) 

One way online travel sites are fight- 
ing back is by diversifying. Priceline, 
for instance, recently unveiled a name- 
your-own-price gasoline card. 

And online sites such as Travelocity, 
which makes money through commis- 
sions, will probably rely more on tour 
packages, said Milmore. “The commis- 
sions on most airline tickets will most 
likely go to zero,” he said. D 
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E-Government 
ervices Take Root 








BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


HE EFFORTS’ of 


state governments 
to deliver services 
online have been 
aimed primarily at 
individuals and small busi- 
nesses. But some CIOs in busi- 
ness and government say com- 


Continued from page 1 


Antitrust 


Justice Department spokes- 
woman Jennifer Rose would 
confirm only that the probe 
had been launched. She would- 
n’t comment on the time line 
or scope of a potential report. 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Justice Depart- 
ment have started an informal 
investigation into a business- 
to-business exchange planned 
by General Motors Corp., Ford 
Motor Co., DaimlerChrysler 


AG, Renault and Nissan Motor | 
Co., because of its size and pro- | 
farmers in | 


file. Meanwhile, 
western Minnesota have also 
filed complaints with the fed- 
eral government over an elec- 


tronic exchange announced by | 


major meat distributors last 
month (see story, page 42). 
The investigations will lead 


to a better understanding of | 


how such exchanges can oper- 
ate within U.S. antitrust laws. 
However, experts doubt that 
an actual set of guidelines 
specifically written for ex- 
changes will be produced. 
Thus far, the federal govern- 
ment has shied away from 
writing rules to deal with spe- 
cific industries except, notably, 
health care. Most experts say 


the rules produced will mirror | 


those already used to govern 

joint-purchasing arrangements 

among competing companies. 
Alex Zoghlin, chief technol- 


panies of all sizes may soon 
find useful 
vices on state Web sites. 
Raymond Sasso Jr. vice 
president and CIO at J. R. Sim- 
plot Co., a 12,000-employee 
agribusiness in Boise, Idaho, is 
among those who see a “huge” 
business potential in state on- 


government ser- 


line services. “I never realized 
how information-intensive the 
business of government 
Sasso said. “It’s breathtaking.” 
Sasso speaks from experi- 
ence. He is a volunteer indus- 
try representative on the Idaho 
Information Technology Com- 
mission, which provides direc- 


Ss 


Circling for Customers 


Potential competitors have called 
the as-yet unnamed and un- 
launched airline Web site every- 
thing from an online ticket-selling 
monopoly to nothing more than a 
collection of press releases. 

Alex Zoghlin, CTO at the com- 
pany, promises it will be neither. 
“We have in excess of 100 bodies 
working on it every day,” Zoghlin 
said. “We're for real.” He said he 
hopes to have the site named and 
operational by the end of the sum- 
mer - and to beat other ticket- 
selling venues at their own game. 

Even though the site was creat- 
ed by the nation’s largest airlines, 


ogy officer at T2, said his orga- 
nization needs to do a better 
job of explaining how it will 
gather and distribute fares. 

“There will be no bias or 
preferential treatment,” he 
said. “I was not convinced 
when I got here [in January] 
this was a truly independent 
company, but it is and that’s 
why I’m still here.” 

He said the chief advantage 
the site will have over com- 
petitors like Travelocity.com 
Inc. and Microsoft Corp.’s Ex- 
pedia.com will be its search 
engine, capable of 
through billions of fare combi- 
nations and retrieving the low- 
est fares available in seconds. 

While T2 will be given some 
special fares by the airlines, 
Zoghlin said, those fares will 





| 


sorting | 


Zoghiin said it will operate like that 
of any other online ticket vendor 
by pulling fares from industry 
clearinghouses. 

“We all draw from the same in- 
formation, though we don't all 
come up with the same conclu- 
sions,” he said. Zoghlin added that 
the real advantage will be T2’s 
search engine, which will use XML 
and Java to sift through billions of 
fare combinations in search of the 
lowest fares. 

He intends to run the whole 
system on 250 PCs with 800- 
MHz processors rather than on a 
mainframe. - Michael Meehan 


be posted so that other distrib- 
utors have access to them. 
Meanwhile, member airlines 
will feed those fares to T2 indi- 
vidually, not as a cartel. 

“We're interested in giving 
people better access to what’s 
out there, not in creating some 
club where nobody else is al- 
lowed,” he said. 

Nevertheless, the American 
Society of Travel Agents 
(ASTA) and the Association of 
Retail Travel Agents have filed 
separate complaints with the 
FTC and the Justice Depart- 
ment charging that T2 will of- 
fer discounted rates available 
only through its Web site. The 
groups claim the T2 site would 
freeze out third-party distribu- 
tors and wipe out competition 
in the travel marketplace. 


tion for state IT initiatives. 

Idaho, said Sasso, is working 
to put a “long list” of govern- 
ment data online, including 
population and land develop- 
ment patterns, crop status and 
economic indicators. Such data 
will give Simplot access to in- 
formation that now “takes too 
much time” to get at, he said. 

Even state online 
that may provide their greatest 
benefit to small and medium- 
size businesses can also help 
large companies. 

For instance, the 
New Jersey, in collaboration 
with American Management 
Systems Inc. in Fairfax, Va., de- 
veloped a system recently that 
lets businesses apply and pay 


services 


state of 


“It is actually the opposite of 
innovation,” said Paul Ruden, 
senior vice president of legal 
affairs at Alexandria, Va.-based 
ASTA. Ruden, who plans to 
testify at the Senate’s hearing, 
said ASTA has asked the FTC 
and the Justice Department to 
investigate T2’s plans. ASTA 
also amended its complaint to 
include a similar effort being 
launched by major European 
air carriers, he added. 

Lorraine Sileo, an 
travel analyst at PhoCusWright 
Inc. in Sherman, Conn., 
airlines already provide low 
fares to many third-party ven- 
dors in an effort to fill planes. 

“You're certainly not going 
to abandon a distribution chan- 
nel that’s working for you, es- 
pecially for an unproven chan- 
nel,” she said. Sileo added that 
traditional travel agencies are 
“overall 


online 


said 


experiencing frustra- 
tion” because of encroachment 
by Internet ventures that sell 
directly to consumers, thereby 
bypassing the travel agent. 

Zoghlin characterized the 
[2 investigations as a litmus 
test for Internet business. 

“If it stops here, then it’s the 
automakers next,” he said. “If I 
were Citibank, I’d be shaking in 
my boots, because all it will 
take is a complaint to the gov- 
ernment to prevent someone 
from starting a large-scale on- 
line business.” D 


MORE 


The stocks of two 


plummeted since March. See page 103. 
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for air permits, which are 
needed for activities that in 
volve emissions. 

J. Russell Cerchiaro, manag- 
er of environmental regulatory 
affairs at $9 billion-plus phar- 
maceutical firm Schering 
Plough Corp. in Madison, NJ. 
the online permitting 
process allows the state to “get 


said 


those simple applications out 


of the way” and have more 
time to process the complex 
air-permitting applications sub- 
mitted by his company and 
other large companies 

The push for online services 
is also changing the job for 
government CIOs. 

Irene Kropp, CIO at the New 
Jersey Department of Environ- 
mental Protection in Trenton, 
spearheaded the air-permit proj- 
ect. She said she now asks man 
agers to rethink how they per- 
form certain business processes 
moving online. “So 
greater visibility for the IT di- 
and the CIO in the 
Kropp. “And I 
think there is a lot more respon- 
sibility to make sure that certain 


things are happening.” New Jer- 


there’s a 


rector 


agency,” said 


sey plans to open a “business 
portal,” aimed at providing ser- 
vices to businesses, on July 1 
“Obviously, e-government is 
the direction for all 
CIOs,” said Wendy Rayner, 
CIO of the state of New Jersey. 


But the bigger issue is data 


state 


sharing across the enterprise 
— allowing for records to be 
updated in one place, she said 
John Granger, vice president of 
information systems at Furrs 
Supermarkets Inc., a 
chain in Albuquerque, N.M., 
said that while state online ser- 


70-store 


vices have focused so far on 
small businesses, he sees the 
potential for 


business value 


firms the size of his. The state 
for instance, is considering list 
ing highway construction sites, 
hazardous areas and detours on 
the Web. “That certainly would 
help my company and a lot of 
other companies with trucks on 
the road,” Granger said 
Granger serves as an indus 

try representative on the New 
Mexico Information Technolo- 
gy Resource Management 
which the 
state on IT issues, and he has 


Council, advises 
headed a state Web develop 
ment task force. D 
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Down on the farm 


ANT THE single-most compelling piece of evi- 

dence that we still haven’t started learning the 

lessons of the Internet? Walk into your IT shop 

and look at all those rows and rows of cubicles. 

Here, in your IT department, are collected the 
best programmers, analysts, administrators and operations people 
you can afford to hire. Right here. In your cubicle farm. 


Why? 

Why are they here? 

There are lots of places you really need those 
people to be. At the plant in Podunk, watching 
to see what parts of the factory-floor system ac- 
tually are used — and which parts are unusable. 
Down in marketing, haggling out the design for 
the next version of the Web store. Cheek to jowl 
with users in customer service, figuring out 
why their response time gets awful sometimes. 

Some of these people should practically be 
living with users. But they’re not. We’ve got 
them all living — or at least 
working — in these cubicles. 

And why? Because we really 
haven’t begun to learn the 
lessons of the Internet. 

If there’s one thing the Inter- 
net should have taught us, it’s 
that IT doesn’t all have to be in 
the same place. The search en- 
gine doesn’t have to be on the 
same server — or in the same 
state — as the shopping-cart 
system. The shipping depart- 
ment doesn’t have to be part of 
the same company — or even in 
the same country — as the sales 
operation. 

They can be just about any- 
where — as long as they can 
communicate really, really well. 

Plenty of dot-coms figured 
that out early on. And some re- 
alized they didn’t need a cubicle 
farm full of programmers. All 
they actually needed was really, 
really good communication 
among their developers — 
wherever those developers hap- 
pened to be. 

Why have so many corporate IT shops failed 
to figure out the same thing? 

With instant, pervasive communications, IT 
people can connect to do their work from any- 
where, anytime. Our salespeople understand 
that — they go where the customers are. Why 
don’t we? 

Part of the reason is history. We’ve always 
done it like this. Way back when, programmers 
needed access to the keypunchers, and later 


The cubicle 
farm tax will 
get higher as 

business 
moves faster. 


their 3270 terminals had to be wired to the 
mainframe. Those days are gone, but we keep 
cramming programmers together because, well, 
we've always done it like this. 

Part of it is poor personnel management. We 
trust our IT people enough to put the fate of the 
company in their hands — but we don't trust 
them to put in a full day’s work if they’re more 
than shouting distance from a manager’s desk. 
(And we indulge the fantasy that, if they’re 
within shouting distance, they automatically 
will put in a full day’s work.) 

Part of it is a corporate cul- 
ture that demands face time 
with bosses and physical evi- 
dence that managers are actual- 
ly managing someone. In that 
culture, if they can’t be seen, 
they don’t exist. 

And a big part of it is lousy 
communications. 

Stuffing IT people into a cu- 
bicle farm makes talk cheap and 
meetings easy. It masks poor 
communication skills and lets 
everyone conveniently ignore 
mangled messages, incoherent 
explanations and empty words. 
Hey, with all that talking going 
on, how could people not be 
communicating? 

Right now, there’s a price to 
pay for isolating your IT people 
in that cubicle farm. It’s a price 
in visibility, in user contact and 
in business effectiveness. That 
price — call it the cubicle farm 
tax — will get higher as busi- 
ness moves faster and you need 
to understand your users better. 

You can refuse to pay that tax. You can start 
moving your people right now to where they’ll 
be most effective. For a lot of them, that won’t 
be down on the farm. 

Or you can pay the tax — and keep paying. 

But why? DB 


Hayes, Computerworld’s staff columnist, has covered 
IT for more than 20 years. His e-mail address is 


| frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


WEBMASTER PILOT FISH at 
a hot dot-com has full access to 
the servers - he can shut the 
company down with a keystroke 
“What | can't do is use the bath- 
room after hours,” he grumbles 
Since he's a contractor, after 
7:30 p.m., his 1D card won't un- 
lock the doors between him and 
the men’s room. The boss won't 
make an exception ~ policy is 
policy. Workaround: The fish 
wedges one of those annoying 
magazine insert cards in each 
lock so it won't click shut. He 
also has to do that if he needs 
food - except then it's the front 
door that's open to the world 


HOSPITAL GETS Web access, 
and the CIO assigns a tech to 


| audit the sites that users visit 


“Unfortunately, he took it too se- 
riously,” says our pilot fish, and 
the tech describes to the ClO 
doctors’ visits to nonmedical 
(but anatomically vivid) sites 
“Reaction was swift and deci- 
sive,” the fish says. “IS was or- 
dered to install a PC with a di- 
rect, unmonitored connection so 
the physicians could surf the 


Web without |S’s watchful eyes.” 


NEVER-NEVER LAND Florida 
HMO moves its disaster-recov- 
ery backup site from a secure 
building in Philadelphia to Orlan- 
do so the CIO can visit the site 
more often, a Tankster reports 
“This way, if a hurricane takes 
out the main site in Tampa, 
there’s a good chance that the 
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one in Orlando will be blown 
away as well.” 


THIS SUPPORT MANAGER 
blanches when she learns how 
much control the system admin- 
istration passwords grant. 
Sysadmin pilot fish offers to tell 
her the passwords. No, she says, 
but do “put the passwords in a 
document on a file server so 
everyone in the support group 
can access them in case of an 
emergency.” And, the fish says, 
he can't even make the file pass- 
word-protected. 


A NONTECHIE BOSS is 
promising users that this pilot 
fish will develop a sophisticated 
financial application using SAP. 
Problem is, “the company owns 
SAS software, not SAP,” the 
fish says. “When | pointed this 
out, he replied, ‘SAP, SAS, P... 
S, it's all B.S. All this software 
does pretty much the same 
thing. Just push the buttons and 
make it work.’ ” 


Late last week, Symantec sent 
out its “Symantec Smallbiz” 
newsletter with a subject line 
reading “29 WAYS TO SAY | 
LOVE YOU!” Think any of them 
made it through the anti-Love 
Bug virus filters? Never mind the 
subject line; just send Sharky 
your story: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. If it 
prints, you get a Shark shirt. And 
see fresh Shark bait every day at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 
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